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INSTITUTES  OF  METAPHYSIC. 


INTRODUCTION. 


§  1.  Throughout  the  following  work  the  word 
"  Philosopby,"  when  used  by  itself,  is  to  be  taken  as  xbe  word 
synonymous  with  speculative  science^  or  "  metaphy-  piiy"m»iiere 
sics/'  as  they  are  usually  termed.  What  philosophy 
or  metaphysic  tSj  will  unfold  itself,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
in  the  sequel.  At  the  outset,  it  is  merely  necessary 
to  state  that,  as  employed  in  these  pages,  the  term 
does  not  include  either  natural  philosophy  or  ma- 
thematical science,  but  excludes  them  expressly 
from  its  signification. 


§  2.  A  system  of  philosophy  is  bound  by  two  main 
requisitions, — it  ought  to  be  true,  and  it  ought  to  be  Tb«  two  main 
reasoned.     If  a  system  of  philosophy  is  not  true,  it  Jj,**"**^ 
wiU  scarcely  be  convincing ;  and  if  it  is  not  rea- 
soned, a  man  will  be  as  little  satisfied  with  it  as  a 

A 
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hungry  person  would  be  by  having  his  meat  eeired 
up  to  him  raw.  Philosophy,  therefore,  in  its  ideal 
perfection,  is  a  body  of  reasoned  truth. 

§  3.  Of  these  obligations,  the  latter  is  .the  more 
Which  of  stringent :  it  is  more  proper  that  philosophy  should 
nioreitrin-    bc  reasoned,  than  that  it  should  be  true:  because, 

gent.  '  ^  '  ^ 

while  truth  may  perhaps  be  unattainable  by  man, 
to  reason  is  certainly  his  province,  and  within  .his 
power.  In  a  case  where  two  objects  have  to  be 
overtaken,  it  is  more  incumbent  on  us  to  compass 
the  one  to  which  our  faculties  are  certainly  compe- 
tent, than  the  other,  to  which  they  are  perhaps 
inadequate. 

§  4.  This  consideration  determines  the  value  of  a 
The  value  of  systcm  of  philosophy.  A  system  is  of  the  highest 
termined  by  yaluc  oulv  whcu  it  cmbraccs  both  these  requisitions 

a  reference  J  *- 

?uteiS?n""  — ^^^  ^  when  it  is  both  tnic  and  reasoned.  But  a 
system  which  is  reasoned  without  being  true,  is 
always  of  higher  value  than  a  system  which  is  true 
without  being  reasoned. 

§  5.  Tlic  latter  kind  of  system  is  of  no  value ;  be- 
An  unrea-     causc  philosophy  is  "  the  attainment  of  truth  hy  the 

aoned  system  *,  -.-i       mi  •      •         i    ^    •  • 

of  no  value,  way  of  veason.      That  is  its  definition.     A  system, 

because  at  t/    •^  j  'i 

dSSSton"^?  therefore,  which  reaches  the  truth,  but  not  by  the 
phuowphy.    ^^y  ^£  reason,  is  not  philosophy  at  all ;  and  has, 

therefore,  no  scientific  worth.     The  best  that  could 
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be  said  of  it  would  be,  that  it  was  better  than  a  sys- 
tem wliich  was  neither  true  nor  reasoned. 

§    6.    Again,  —  an  unreasoned  philosophy,  even 
though  true,  carries  no  guarantee  of  its  truth.    It  may  necaoM, 

though  U.W, 

he  true,  but  it  cannot  be  certain :  because  ail  cer-  *V^™»*  ** 
tainty  depends  on  rigorous  evidence— on  strict  de- 
monstrative proof.   Therefore  no  certainty  can  attach 
to  the  conclusions  of  an  unreasoned  philosophy. 

§  7.  Further, — the  truths  of  science,  in  so  far  as 
science  is  a  means  of  intellectual  culture,  are  of  no  Becwueof 

_  no  use  as  a 

importance  in  themselves,  or  considered  apart  from  ™^?^^*^ 
each  other.  It  is  only  the  study  and  apprehension 
of  their  vital  and  organic  connection  which  is  valu- 
able in  an  educational  point  of  view.  But  an 
onreasoned  body  of  philosophy,  however  true  and 
formal  it  may  be,  has  no  living  and  essential  inter- 
dependency  of  parts  on  parts ;  and  is,  therefore, 
useless  as  a  discipline  of  the  mind,  and  valueless 
for  purposes  of  tuition. 

§  8.  On  the  other  hand,  a  system  which  is  rea- 
soned, but  not  true,  has  always  some  value.     ItAreawneu 
creates  reason  by  exercising  it.     It  is  employing  t»«ough  not 
I  the  proper  means  to  reach  truth,  although  it  may^™®^^® 
I  fail  to  reach  it.     Even  though  its  parts  may  no^;  c**©®' "»«>"• 
be  true,  yet  if  each  of  them  be  a  step  leading  to  the 
final  catastrophe — a  link  in  an  unbroken  chain  on 
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which  the  ultimate  disclosure  hinges — and  if  each 
of  the  parts  be  introduced  merely  because  it  is  such 
a  step  or  link, — in  that  case  it  is  conceived  that  the 
system  is  not  without  its  use,  as  aifording  an  invi- 
gorating employment  to  the  reasoning  powers,  and 
that  general  satisfaction  to  the  mind  which  the 
successful  extiication  of  a  plot,  whether  in  science 
or  in  romance,  never  fails  to  communicate. 

§  9.  Such  a  system,  although  it  falls  short  of  the 
itcompiifli  definition  of  philosophy  just  given,  comes  nearer 
withdcAni.   to  it  than  the  other:  because  to  reach  truth,  but 

Uon  of  phi-  '  ^  ^  ^ ^ 

gjj*pJj^'»«o  not  by  the  way  of  reason,  is  to  violate  the  definition 
in  its  very  essence ;  whereas  to  miss  truth,  but  by 
the  way  of  reason,  is  to  comply  with  the  funda- 
mental circumstance  which  it  prescribes.  If  there 
are  other  ways  of  reaching  truth  than  the  road 
of  reason,  a  system  which  enters  on  any  of  these 
other  paths,  whatever  else  it  may  be,  it  is  not  a 
system  of  philosophy  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word. 

§  10.  But,  as  has  been  said,  a  system  of  philosophy 
Botaqntim  oucrht  to  be  both  true  in  all  its  positions,  and  also 
both  trot     thoroughly  reasoned  out  in  a  series  of  strict  demon- 
•*"***•         strations,  which,  while  each  is  complete  and  impreg- 
nable in  itself,  shall  present,  in  their  combination, 
only  one  large  demonstration  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  work. 
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§  11.  Without  offering  any  opinion  as  to  how  far 
tbe  ajstems  of  philosophers  may  be  true,  we  may  svstcmaof 
affinn  with  certainty  of  the  whole  of  them,  that  ^rennwa- 
they  are  not  reasoned — meaning  by  "  reasoned," 
&n  unbroken  chain  of  clear  demonstration  carried 
through  from  their  first  word  to  their  last.  To  what- 
ever extent  preceding  inquirers  may  have  fulfilled 
one  of  the  requirements  of  philosophy,  they  have 
i^eglected  the  more  essential  and  obligatory  of  the 
two.  And  the  consequence  makes  itself  heard  in  a 
murmur,  over  the  whole  world,  of  deep  dissatisfaction, 
to  which  the  words  of  the  following  paragraph  may 
g^ve  a  faithful,  though  perhaps  feeble,  expression. 

§  12.  It  is  a  matter  of  general  complaint  that, 
although  we  have  plenty  of  disputations  and  disser-  The  prwent 
Nations  on  philosophy,  we  have  no  philosophy  itself,  lowphy  de- 
This  is  perfectly  true.    People  write  about  it,  and 
fibout  it ;  but  no  one  has  grasped  with  an  unflinching 
hand  the  very  thing  itself.     The  whole  philosophical 
literature  of  the  world  is  more  like  an  unwieldy  com- 
mentary on  some  text  which  has  perished,  or  rather 
Las  never  existed,  than  like  what  a  philosophy  itself 
should  be.    Our  philosophical  treatises  are  no  more 
philosophy  than  Eustathius  is  Homer,  or  than  Malone 
is  Shakespeare.    They  are  mere  partial  and  desultory 
annotations  on  some  text,  on  which,  unfortunately, 
no  man   can   lay  his  hands,  because   it  nowhere 
exists.       Hence  the   embroilment   of  speculation; 
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hence  the  dissatisfaction,  even  the  despair,  of  every 
inquiring  mind  which  turns  its  attention  to  meta- 
physics. There  is  not  now  in  existence  even  the 
shadow  of  a  tribunal  to  which  any  point  in  litiga- 
tion can  be  referred.  There  is  not  now  in  exis- 
tence a  single  book  which  lays  down  with  precision 
and  impartiality  the  Institutes  of  all  metaphysical 
opinion,  and  shows  the  seeds  of  all  speculative 
controversies.  Hence  philosophy  is  not  only  a  war, 
but  it  is  a  war  in  which  none  of  the  combatants 
understands  the  grounds  either  of  his  own  opinion 
or  of  that  of  his  adversary ;  or  sees  the  roots  of  the 
side  of  the  question  which  he  is  either  attacking  or 
defending.  The  springs  by  which  these  disputatious 
puppets  are  worked,  lie  deep  out  of  their  own  sight. 
Every  doctrine  which  is  either  embraced  or  re- 
jected, is  embraced  or  rejected  blindly,  and  without 
any  insight  into  its  merits ;  and  every  blow  which 
is  struck,  whether  for  truth  or  error,  is  struck 
ignorantly,  and  at  hap-hazard. 


Firsts  How 

is  tbia  itate 

to  betjc- 

plainedf 

Secondly, 

Rowrcme- 

diedf 


§  13.  This  description  is  no  exaggeration ;  it  falls 
short  of  the  tnith.  It  will  readily  be  believed,  not 
perhaps  by  philosophers  themselves,  but  by  all  who, 
without  being  philosophers,  have  endeavoured  to 
obtain  some  acquaintance  with  the  views  of  those 
coy  custodiers  of  the  truth.  But  the  fact  being 
certain  that  the  condition  of  philosophy  is  such  as 
has  been  described,  or  worse,  the  question  is,  Jirst, 
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How  is  this  state  of  matters  to  be  aeconnted  for  ? 
uid,  secondly  J  How  is  it  to  be  remedied  ? 

§  14.  Ftrstj  It  is  to  be  aeconnted  for  generallj 
by  that  neglect  of  the  chief  requisition  of  philo-  Pint,  n  i» 
sophy  which  has  been  already  pointed  out — by  the(Hij^)t7 
circumstance,  namely,  that  philosophy  is  not  rea-JJ^JJJy 
wnei  What  is  meant  by  "  reasoned  "  can  scarcely 
be  well  explained  except  by  the  thing  itself  being 
done.  The  body  of  this  work,  therefore,  is  re- 
ferred to  for  a  practical  and  detailed  explanation  of 
^e  term.  Any  general  obserrations  would  pro- 
"*My  teach  the  reader  nothing  but  what  he  already 
"lows,  and  would  only  retard,  without  enlightening 
"i  progress.  Strict  reasoning,  like  CTeryihing 
ebe,  is  best  explained,  not  by  being  explained,  but 
hy  being  done.  The  unsatisfactory  state,  then,  of 
piilosophy  is  to  be  accounted  for  generally  by  the 
circumstance  that  philosophy  is  not  reasoned. 

§  15.  So  long  as  philosophy  is  not  strictly  reasoned 
out  from  the  very  beginning,  no  cessation  of  con-  yo  v^a  *»« 
troversy  can  be  expected ;   and  not  only  can  no  fjj?^ 
armistice  be  expected — ^nothing  but  misunderstand-  JJ^/*** 
ings  can  prevail.     All  the  captains  are  sailing  on 
different   tacks,  under  different  orders,  and  under 
different  winds;  and  each  is  railing  at  the  others, 
because  they  will  not  keep  the  same  course  with 
himself.     More  than  that, — there  is  not  a  single  con- 
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troversy  in  philosophy  in  which  the  antagonists  are 
playing  at  the  same  game.  The  one  man  is  play- 
ing at  chess,  his  adversary  is  playing  against  him  at 
billiards ;  and  whenever  a  victory  is  achieved,  or  a 
defeat  sustained,  it  is  always  such  a  victory  as  a 
billiard-player  might  be  supposed  to  gain  over  a 
chess-player,  or  such  a  defeat  as  a  billiard-player 
might  be  supposed  to  sustain  at  the  hands  of  a 
chess-player.  These  incongruous  contests  are  en- 
tirely attributable  to  the  circumstance  that  philo- 
sophy has  not  been  reasoned  out  from  the  bottom, 
and  that  the  disputants  have  no  common  question 
before  them  on  which  they  have  joined  issue. 

§  16.  As  time  has  advanced,  it  has  constantly  sped 
ThemaakB  worsc  with  philosophy,  instead  of  speeding  better, 
phy-  This  could  not  be  otherwise :  to  carry  forward  a 

pure  science,  the  first  principles  of  which  are  not 
thoroughly  ascertained,  and  to  carry  it  forward  by 
other  means  than  that  of  strict  demonstration,  is 
only  to  add  layer  after  layer  to  the  winding-clothes 
which  already  cover  up  the  truth ;  it  is  only  to  add 
another  coating  to  the  infinite  litterings  of  the 
Augean  stable,  whose  pavement  no  son  of  Adam 
can  get  down  to.  Every  question  in  philosophy  is 
the  mask  of  another  question  ;  and  all  these  mask- 
ing and  masked  questions  require  to  be  removed 
and  laid  aside,  until  the  ultimate  but  truly  first  ques- 
tion has  been  reached.     Then,  but  not  till  then,  is  it 
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possible  to  decipher  and  resolve  the  outside  mask, 
and  all  those  below  it,  which  come  before  us  in  the 
first  iBstanoe.    Instead,  however,  of  removing  these 
successive  masks,  each  succeeding  inquirer  under- 
takes to  unriddle  the  outermost  one  off-hand ;  and 
the  consequence  is,  that,  so  far  from  resolving  it,  he 
puts  over  it  a  new  coating  of  paint,  and  thus  leaves 
the  original  masks  covered  over  with  an  additional 
stratum  of  concealing  visors,  by  which  the  first  diffi- 
culty of  attaining  to  the  truth  is  very  considerably 
augmented.     So  that  now  no  question  comes  before 
the  world  which  does  not  present  many  disguises, 
l>oth  natural  and  artificial,  worn  one  above  another ; 
and    these    false-faces  are   continually  increasing. 
Does  matter  exist  or  notf     People  actually  think 
that  that  is,  or  ever  was,  a  question  in  philosophy. 
It  is  only  the  outer-case  masking  a  multiplicity  of 
masks,  which  would  all  require  to  be  removed  before 
even  a  glimpse  of  the   true  question  can  be   ob- 
tained.   Another  phantom  is  a  mask,  or  rather  a 
whole  toyshop  of  masks,  which  philosophers  have 
been  pleased  to  call  the  "  Absolute ; "  but  what  they 
exactly  mean  by  this  name — what  it  is  that  is  under 
these  trappings, — neither  those  who  run  down  the 
incognito^  nor  those  who  speak  it  fair,  have  ever 
condescended  to   inform   us.      Indeed,  it  may  be 
affirmed  with  certainty  that  no  man,  for  at  least  two 
thousand  years,  has  seen  the  true  flesh-and-blood 
countenance  of  a  single  philosophical  problem. 
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by  a  fact  for  which  no  man  is  answerable,  but  which 
Expfauuition  is  inherent  in  the  very  constitution  of  thins^s — the 

continued.         ,  •'  ^  ^ 

dpiSShSi'  ^circumstance,  namely,  that  things  which  are  first  in 
2JJ*°"*  the  order  of  nature  are  last  in  the  order  of  know- 
ledge. This  consideration,  while  it  frees  all  human 
beings  from  any  degree  of  blame,  serves  to  explain 
why  the  rudiments  of  philosophy  should  still  be  to 
seek,  and  why  speculation  should  have  exhibited 
BO  many  elaborate,  although  unreasoned  and  un- 
grounded, productions,  while  its  very  alphabet  was 
in  arrear.  This  view  may  be  the  better  of  some 
illustration. 

§  19.  First  principles  of  every  kind  have  their  in- 
uiuitrations  fluencc,  and  indeed  operate  largely  and  powerfully, 
language  and  lonff  bcforc   thcv  comc  to   the   surface  of  human 

gniumar.  ^  •^ 

thought  and  are  articulately  expounded.  This  is 
more  particularly  exemplified  in  the  case  of  lan- 
guage. The  principles  of  grammar  lie  at  the  root 
of  all  languages,  and  preside  over  their  formation. 
But  these  principles  do  their  work  in  the  daik.  No 
man's  intellect  traces  their  secret  operation,  while 
the  language  is  being  moulded  by  their  control.  Yet 
the  mind  of  every  man,  who  uses  the  language  with 
propriety  and  effect,  is  imbued  with  these  principles, 
although  he  has  no  knowledge  of  their  existence. 
Their  practice  and  their  influence  arc  felt  long  be- 
fore their  presence  and  their  existence  are  perceived. 
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The  operative  agencies  of  language  are  hidden ;  its 
growth  is  imperceptible. 

"  Cresdt  occulto,  velut  arbor,  sdvo." 

like  a  tree,  unobserved  through  the  solitudes  of  a 
tfaoQsaod  years,  up  grows  the  mightj  stem,  and  the 
migbty  branches  of  a  magnificent  speech.    No  man 
saw  the  seed  planted — no  eye  noticed  the  infant 
ifHTODts — ^no  mortal  hand  watered  the  nursling  of  the 
giove — ^no  register  was  kept  of  the  gradual  widen- 
ing of  its  girth,  or  of  the  growing  circumference  of   ■ 
its  diade — till,  the  deciduous  dialects  of  surrounding 
barbarians  dying  out,  the  unexpected  bole  stands 
forth  in  all  its  magnitude,  carrying  aloft  in  its  foliage 
the  poetry,  the  history,  and    the   philosophy  of  a 
heroic  people,  and  dropping  for  ever  over  the  whole 
civilised  world  the  fruits  of  Grecian  literature  and 
art. 

§  20.  It  is  always  very  late  in  the  day  before  the 
seminal  principles  of  speech  are  detected  and  ex-  niiutrauon 

continued. 

plained.  Indeed,  the  language  which  owed  to  them 
both  birth  and  growth  may  have  ceased  to  be  a 
living  tongue  before  these,  the  regulating  elements 
of  its  formation,  come  to  light,  and  are  embodied  in 
written  grammars.  That  most  elementary  species  of 
instruction  which  we  familiarly  term  the  A,  B,  C, 
had  no  express  or  articulate  existence  in  the  minds, 
or  on  the  lips,  of  men,  until  thousands  of  years  after 
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the  invention  and  employment  of  language;  yet 
these,  the  vital  constituents  of  all  speech,  were  there 
from  the  beginning. 


trcm  logic. 


§  21.  Logic  is  another  instance.  Men  reasoned, 
niiMtmtion  generation  after  generation,  long  before  they  knew 
a  single  dialectical  rule,  or  had  any  notion  of  the 
construction  of  the  syllogism.  The  principles  of 
logic  were  operative  in  every  ratiocination,  yet  the 
reasoner  was  incognisant  of  their  influence  until 
Aristotle  anatomised  the  process,  and  gave  out  the 
law  of  thought  in  its  more  obvious  and  ordinary 
workings.  Whether  Aristotle'*s  rudiments  of  logic 
have  not  an  antecedent  rudimentj — which  time  may- 
yet  bring  to  light — is  a  somewhat  unsettled  pro- 
blem in  speculation. 


§  22.  The  same  analogy  may  be  observed,  to  a 
luttttntion  large  extent,  in  the  formation  of  our  civil  laws. 
The  laws  which  hold  society  together,  operate  with 
the  force  of  instincts,  and  after  the  manner  of  vague 
traditions,  long  before  they  are  digested  into  writ- 
ten tables.  The  written  code  does  not  create  the 
law ;  it  merely  gives  a  distinct  promulgation,  and 
a  higher  degree  of  authority,  to  certain  floating 
principles  which  had  operated  on  people*'s  practice 
antecedently.  Laws,  in  short,  exist,  and  bind 
society,  long  before  they  exist  as  established,  or 
even  as  known  laws.     They  have  an  occult  and 
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implied  influence,  before  they  obtain  a  manifest  and 
systematic  form.  They  come  early  in  the  order  of 
nature,  but  late  in  the  order  of  knowledge ;  early 
in  the  order  of  action,  but  late  in  the  order  of 
thinking;  early  in  the  order  of  practice,  but  late 
in  the  order  of  theory. 

§  23.  So  in  regard  to  philosophy.     Its  principles, 

like  all  other  principles — ^like  the  elements  of  every  Application 
science  and  of  every  art — ^thou&rh  first  in  the  order  phy.  Here. 
of  nature,  are  last  in  the  order  of  intelligence ;  only  v^neivk* 
there  is  this  diflference  between  philosophy  and  all  '^^ 
other  creations,  that  its  principles,  being  the  earliest 
birth  of  time,  are  therefore  among  the  very  last  that 
shall  be  completely  extricated  from  the  masses  in 
which  they  lie  imbedded.  They  force  man's  gene- 
ral powers  forward  into  the  light;  for  themselves, 
they  shrink  back,  and  keep  aloof  from  observation. 
The  invariable  rule  seems  to  be,  that  what  is  ear- 
liest in  the  progress  of  existence  is  latest  in  the 
progress  of  discovery — a  consideration  which  might 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  all  science  can  advance  only 
by  going,  in  a  manner,  backwards,  or  rather  by 
coming  round;  that  the  infinite  future  can  alone 
comprehend  or  interpret  the  secrets  of  the  infinite 
past ;  and  that  the  apotheosis  and  final  triumph  of 
human  reason  will  be,  when,  after  having  traversed 
the  whole  cycle  of  thought,  she  returns — enriched 
only  with  a  deeper  insight  and  a  clearer  conscious- 
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ness — to  be  merged  in  the  glorious  innocence  of  her 
primitive  and  inspired  incunabula. 

§  24.  These  considerations  may  serve  to  explaioi 
TtraMprin.  to  somc  cxtcnt  at  Icast,  how  it  happens  that  the 
tbougii  ope-  venerable  science  of  metaphysics  should,  even  thus 

rative  In  phi-  ^  .  . 

Imnotioed"  latc  in  the  day,  be  without  any  articulate  exposition 
SowSl"  of  its  most  elementary  principles.  The  very  circum- 
stance that  these  principles  are  elementary,  both 
necessitates  and  explains  the  lateness  of  their  ap- 
pearance. But  although  no  such  institutional  work 
exists,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  these  principles 
have  been  powerless,  inert,  or  non-existent ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  have  been  living  seeds  which  have 
germinated  in  luxuriant  produce  in  the  minds  of  all 
great  thinkers,  from  Pythagoras  downwards.  But 
it  is  certain  that  these  elements,  though  never  dor- 
mant, have  worked  for  the  most  part  in  secresy  and 
in  silence.  They  nestle  away  out  of  sight  with  won- 
derful pertinacity ;  hence  nobody  knows  what  they 
are,  and  nobody  can  be  told  what  they  are,  except 
by  their  being  shown  to  him,  not  in  a  book  about 
philosophy,  but  in  a  reasoned  work  which  is  itself 
philosophy.  All  preliminary  explanations  of  philo- 
.  sophy  and  its  principles  must  be  more  or  less  insuffi- 
cient. Farther  on,  however,  in  this  introduction, 
the  more  important  initial  points  of  philosophy  shall 
be  discussed  and  adjusted.  Meanwhile  It  may  be 
said,  in  a  very  few  words,  that  by  the  principles, 
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the  elements,  the  rudiments  of  our  science,  are 
meant  in  particular,  its  one  and  sole  starting-point, 
its  end  or  object,  its  bus^iness  in  this  world,  what  it 
lias  to  do,  why  it  has  to  do  it,  and  how  it  does  it. 
Theae  matters,  though  earlj  in  the  order  of  nature, 
have  been  late  in  the  order  of  science.  They  are 
the  preliminary  steps  of  metaphysic,  yet  the  world 
has  been  very  slow  in  finding  them  out.  They  are 
the  antediluvian  germs,  the  pre-formations  of  philo- 
sophy, yet  they  have  never  been  distinctly  brought 
to  light.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  mind  of 
Plato  was  imbued  with  a  profound  sense  of  the 
object  or  business  of  speculative  science,  that  he 
had  a  dim  intuition  of  the  necessary  principles  of 
*11  reason,  and  of  all  existence.  But  these  objects 
wavered  before  his  view ;  they  refused  to  form 
themselves  into  shape.  They  rather  overshadowed 
him  from  behind,  with  the  awe  of  a  brooding  and 
mysterious  presence,  than  rose  up  in  front  of  him, 
like  a  beautiful  countenance,  whose  lineaments  were 
decipherable  and  clear. 

§  25.  Hence  philosophy  is  nowhere  a  body  of  intel- 
lectual light,  a  scheme  of  demonstrated  truth,  from  iiencephi 

losophy  is 

the  becrinninff  to  the  end.     It  could  not  be  such,  nowhere  a 

o  o  1  scheme 

unless  philosophy  had  possessed  a  distinct  pcrcep-  «»««"«<* 
tion  of  what  she  had  to  do,  and  a  steady  compre- 
hension of  the  means  of  doing  it.     But  philosophy 

could  not  possess  this  insight  so  long  as  she  lived 

B 


scheme 

reasonec 

throughout. 
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passive  and  unconscious  under  the  presidency  of  her 
own  principles,  instead  of  getting  the  upper  hand  of 
them,  and  thus  obtaining  an  intelligent  survey  of 
their  whole  scope  and  operation.  It  was  not  enough 
that  the  elementary  truths,  the  instigating  motives 
of  speculative  inquiry,  should  have  secretly  influenced 
the  formation  of  philosophy.  It  was  necessary  that 
the  secret  influence  of  these  truths  and  motives 
should  be  no  longer  secret  but  manifest,  before  phi- 
losophy could  go  forth  fully  instructed  in  the  causes 
of  her  own  being — fully  cognisant  of  the  purpose 
for  which  she  had  come  into  the  world,  and  com- 
pletely armed  with  the  weapons  of  universal  intel- 
lectual conquest.  But  this  consummation  was  not 
possible,  until  a  comparatively  late  period  in  the 
career  of  speculation;  for  that  which  is  first  in 
time  is  last  in  science.  Hence  philosophy  has  con- 
tinued to  be  a  body  of  opinions  not  reasoned  out 
from  the  beginning — of  opinions  which,  even  when 
they  seem  most  obvious  and  most  true,  are  not 
entitled  to  the  name  of  intelligible;  because,  in 
strict  science,  nothing,  properly  speaking,  is  intelli- 
gible, unless  it  rests  on  grounds  of  rigorous  demon- 
stration or  necessary  reason. 

§  26.  It  is  further  to  be  observed,  in  explanation  ot 
the  deficiencies  of  philosophy,  as  shown  in  its  un- 
reasoned character,  that  from  an  early  period  there 
has  been  a  powerful  tendency  at  work,  counteract- 
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iDg  the  proper  efforts  of  speculative  thought.  This 
tendency  displajs  itself  in  the  determination,  strongly  tim 
manifested  in  certain  quarters  of  late  years,  but  cer-  ""P,^^ 
tiinly  far  from  being  triumphant,  to  limit  the  strtctlff  JJJSJ*^ 
meesiory  truths  of  reason  to  the  smallest  pos^ble 
•mount — to  coniine  them  to  the  pure  mathematics, 
if  not  to  explode  them  even  here.  This  is  an  inte- 
Rstlng  question ;  but,  like  all  others,  it  can  be  effec- 
tnaUf  settled,  not  by  general  obseirations,  but  only 
by  the  production  of  the  subjects  in  dispute — that  is, 
the  necessary  truths  themselyes.  These  will  appear 
in  their  proper  places.  Meanwhile  all  enlarged 
&rgnment  in  their  defence,  and  all  detailed  explan- 
stion  of  their  character,  must  be  avoided,  as  our 
pofpose  at  present  merely  is,  to  point  out  the 
retarding  causes  of  speculation,  of  which  the  dis- 
countenance thrown  on  the  necessary  truths  of  rea- 
son has  been  undoubtedly  one,  and  one  of  the  most 
influential. 

§  27.  A  few  obseryations,  howeyer,  may  here  be 
offered,  in  elucidation  of  what  is  meant  by  necessary  what  n«cM. 

mry  truth  !•• 

truth.  A  necessary  truth  or  law  of  reason  is  a  truth 
or  law  the  opposite  of  which  is  inconceiyable,  con- 
tradictory, nonsensical,  impossible ;  more  shortly,  it 
is  a  truth,  in  the  fixing  of  which  nature  had  only 
one  alternatiye,  be  it  positive  or  negative.  Na- 
ture might  have  fixed  that  the  sun  should  go 
round  the  earth,  instead  of  the  earth  round  the  sun ; 
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at  least  we  see  nothing  in  that  supposition  which  is 
contradictory  and  absurd.  Either  alternative  was 
equally  possible.  But  nature  could  not  have  fixed 
that  two  straight  lines  should,  in  any  circumstanceS| 
enclose  a  space ;  for  this  involves  a  contradiction. 

§  28.  The  logical  "  law  of  identity  or  contradic- 
itf  criterion  tiou,"  as  it  is  Called,  is  the  general  expression  and 

fa  "the  law         .       ,  '  ®  ,    *^ 

Son*"*Tl*°'  ^'^t^^^^  ^f  *^11  necessary  truth.  This  law  may  be 
«xpUi]i«<L  ijgg^  exhibited  by  carrying  it  a  point  higher  than  is 
usually  done.  The  law  is,  that  a  thing  must  be 
what  it  is.  A  is  A.  Suppose  that  the  denier  of 
all  necessary  truth,  and  consequently  of  this  propo- 
sition, were  to  say — "  No ;  a  thing  need  not  be  what 
it  is ;  "  the  rejoinder  is — "  Then  your  proposition, 
that  a  thing  need  not  be  what  it  is,  need  not  be 
what  it  is.  It  may  be  a  statement  to  directly  the 
opposite  effect.  Which  of  the  statements,  then,  is 
it?  Is  It  a  proposition  which  affirms  that  a  thing 
need  not  be  what  it  is,  or  a  proposition  declaratory 
of  the  very  contrary  ?  "  "  It  is  a  proposition  to  the 
former  effect,"  says  he.  "  But  how  can  I  know 
that  ?  If  a  thmg  need  not  be  what  it  is,  why  need 
your  proposition  (which,  of  course,  is  something)  be 
what  it  is  ?  Why  may  it  not  be  a  declaration  that 
a  thing  is  and  must  be  what  it  is  ?  Give  me  some 
guarantee  that  it  is  not  the  latter  proposition,  or  I 
cannot  possibly  take  it  up.  I  cannot  know  what  it 
means,  for  it  may  have  two  meanings."    The  man 
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is  speediless.     He  cannot  give  me  any  guarantee. 
He  most  take  for  granted  that  his  propoHitlon,  when 
be  proposes  it,  is  and  must  be  what  it  is,     'Y\m  is 
all  we  want     The  law  of  contradiction  thus  vindi- 
cates itself.      It  cannot  be  denied  without  being 
assented  to,  for  the  person  who  denies  it  must 
assume  that  he  is  denying  it;  in  other  words,  ho 
must  assume  that  he  is  saying  what  he  is  saying, 
and  he  must  admit  that  the  contrary  supposition — to 
wit,  that  he  is  saying  what  he  is  not  saying — involves 
a  contradiction.     Thus  the  law  is  established.     It 
proves  the  existence  of,  at  any  rate,  one  necessary 
truth  or  law  of  reason ;  and  if  there  can  be  one, 
why  can  there  not  be  many?     Indeed,  the  law  of 
contradiction  is  not  so  much  one  s[>eciai  necessary 
truth,  as  the  generalisation  or  general  form,  and 
exponent  of  all  ideas  (and  their  name  is  legion) 
whose  opposites    involve   a   mental    contra^liction. 
The  reader  need  scarcely  be  informed  that  the  law 
of  contradiction  has  no  worth  or  merit  of  its  own. 
Looked  at  in  itself,  it  is  trivial  beyond  triviality. 
It  is  merely  convenient,  as  an  abbreviated  expres- 
sion for  the  criterion  of  ail  necessary  truth,  the  test 
being — do  their  opposites  involve  a  mental  contra- 
diction?    Are  these  opposites  at  variance;  with  the 
law  which  declares  that  A  is  A  ?     If  they  are — if 
their  opposites  involve  this  contradiction — then  the 
truths  in  question  are  necessary;    if  they  do  not 
involve  it,  they  are  contingent. 
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§  29.  A  short  but  important  observation  may  here 
iti  criterion   bc  made,  that  ready  acceptance,  instantaneous  ao- 

it  not  ready 

acoeptance.  quicsccncc,  is  Tiot  the  Criterion  of  necessary  truth, 
although  it  is  very  generally  regarded  as  such.  Our 
w'holc  natural  thinking,  as  shall  be  distinctly  proved 
in  the  body  of  this  work,  consists  of  a  series  of  judg- 
ments, each  of  which  involves  a  mental  contradiction, 
— in  other  words,  controverts  a  necessary  truth  or 
law  of  reason.  But  certainly  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
either  that  these  judgments  should  be  seen  to  pre- 
sent contradictions  the  moment  they  are  uttered,  or 
that  the  ideas  of  reason  by  which  they  are  sup- 
planted should  be  instantaneously  acquiesced  in  as 
necessary.  All  important  necessary  truths  require  a 
much  longer  time,  and  a  much  more  sedulous  con- 
templation, to  obtain  the  assent  of  human  intelli- 
gence than  do  the  contingent  ones. 

§  30.  From  this  explanation  we  return  to  the  sub- 
Return.  Phi-  lect  more  immediately  in  hand,  the  retarding  causes 

losopliydeab  "^  .  .       ^ 

withnecet-    of  philosophv.     The  uufoundcd  assumption  that  the 

taxj  truths —  r  r    .  i 

SfdedTy'*'  ^'^®®  ^^  ncccssary  truths,  or  laws  of  reason,  is  either 
HSptlon.  liuU  or  of  very  limited  extent, — and  the  effrontery 
with  which  their  investigation  has  been  proscribed 
as  an  illegitimate  pursuit, — have  contributed  more 
directly  than  any  other  cause  to  arrest  the  improve- 
ment of  speculation,  and  to  render  it  a  vague  and 
unreasoned  science :  for  philosophy  executes  her 
proper  functions  only  when  dealmg  with  necessary 
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trntb.  This  canse,  however,  is  merely  an  exemplifi- 
cation of  the  more  compreheDsive  cause  alreadj 
pointed  out ;  for  the  neceasarj  truths  of  reason,^ — 
bebg  the  most  primitive  elements  of  philosophy, 
tnd  the  first  in  the  order  of  things, — are  fixed  bj 
thst  yerj  circumstance,  as  the  most  obstinate  in  con- 
cealing themselves  from  view,  and  as  among  the 
latest  that  shall  be  brought  to  light.  Thej  have  had 
to  contend,  however,  with  an  additional  impediment 
wbidi  it  was  proper  to  notice, — a  determined  resolu- 
tion to  keep  them  down.  But  ultimately  they  will 
blaze  out  as  lucent  as  the  stars ;  and,  like  the 
stars,  it  will  perhaps  be  found  that  thej  are  num- 
berless. 

§  31.  This  brief  explanation  of  the  backward  and 
ill-conditioned  and  unmanageable  state  of  philos'^ph j  it<m  m  tim 
generally,  may  be  concluded  by  the  remark  that,  trvtb*  imi« 
both  in  Germany  and  in  our  own  country,  the  neces-  ^°^**  *" 
sary  truths  of  reason,  even  when,  in  a  certain  sense,  **"***^' 
and  to  a  certain  extent,  admitted,  have  fared  as  badly 
as  they  possibly  could.     The  criterion  of  contradic- 
tion has  been  made  to  apply  only  to  some  of  them, 
while  another  class  which  could  not  bear  this  test 
were  also  set  down  as  necessary  truths.     As  if  they 
ought  not  to  have  been  placed  under  the  contingent 
category !     The  criterion  of  contradiction  must  be 
brought  rigorously  to  bear  on  every  necessary  truth, 
otherwise  it  is  unworthy  of  the  name.     This  misap- 
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plication,  or  lax  employment  of  the  criterion,  was 
Kant^s  doing ;  and  frightful  confusion  has  been  the 
result.  In  our  own  country  Kant^s  example  has 
been  followed,  and  to  some  extent  preceded.  The 
necessary  truths  of  reason,  when  touched  upon  by 
our  philosophers,  have  been  so  uncritically  sifted ; 
they  have  been  so  mixed  up  and  confounded  with 
the  truths  of  mere  contingency, — the  two  classes 
being,  to  a  large  extent,  absolutely  placed  on  a  par 
in  point  of  authority,  whereby  the  distinction  be- 
tween them  is  rendered  void  and  of  no  effect, — that 
the  prospects  of  our  philosophy,  and  the  interests  of 
speculative  thought,  would  have  been  fully  more 
promising  had  the  necessary  truths  not  been  meddled 
with  at  all. 

§  32.  Secondly^  How  is  the  present  unsatisfactory 
Becomdip,     couditiou  of  philosopliv  to  be  remedied.     The  short 

How  b  the  .  . 

unntis&c.  answer  is,  that  it  can  be  remedied  only  by  a  diligent 
KrwIiSZi?  *^ttempt  to  digest  a  body  of  philosophical  institutes 
which  shall  be  both  true  and  reasoned,  in  the  strictest 
and  most  thorough-going  sense  of  the  word  reasoned. 
No  indulgence  on  the  score  of  well-meant  intentions ; 
no  excuse  on  the  ground  of  the  incompetency  of 
human  reason  (for  this  incompetency  is  always  mere 
laziness  aping  the  virtue  of  humility) ;  no  allowance 
on  the  plea  of  the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking,  should 
be  either  asked  or  given.  The  thing  must  either  be 
done  thoroughly  or  not  at  all.     Such  a  work  must 


Short  an- 
■wer. 
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lie  no  mere  caniributian  to  philosophical  literature. 

It  nmst  be  no  mere  bringing  together  of  inatiirialii 

far  acme  other  hand  to  arrange.     How  fond  tntrnt  of 

tlie  ocmtributors  to  science  are  of  taking  thin  vtr*w 

of  their  own  labours  I    Modest  pe^iple  I     As  if  any 

ooe  would  thank  a  mason  who  should  saj  to  him  — • 

"There,  sir,  are  the  stones ;  you  can  now  build  your 

honue  for  yourself ! "    It  must  embrace  evf^ry  esMsn- 

tial  part  of  philosophy,  thoroughly  digested,  and 

strictly  reasoned  out  as  a  harmonious  and  c^msistent 

whole.     It  must  show  the  exact  point  where  every 

opinion  and  every  controversy  in  philosophy  tn/cefi 

^from  the  tap-root  or  main  trunk  of  the  great  tree 

of  apeculation.      The  disputants  themselveH  nevor 

know  where  this  point  is.     And  thus,  in  its  ex|>lan- 

atory  matter,  it  ought  to  be  a  complete  ITiHtory,  as 

well  as  a  complete  Body,  of  speculative  w/ience.    At 

the  Tery  least,  this  much  must  be  afTirmed,  that  the 

defective  condition  of  philosophy  can  be  remedied, 

and  a  better  state  of  matters  brought  about,  only  by 

a  work  which  shall  comply  rigorously  with  both  the 

requisitions  laid  down  in  §  2. 

§  33.  Truth  will  generally  take  care  of  itself,  if  a 
man  looks  vigilantly  and  conscientiously  after  the  a  mwaM 

,  .         ,  ,  tytbtu  unit* 

interests  of  the  scientific  reason.    Although  the  mere  '"« truth  and 

'^  rvaaon,  not 

semblance  of  truth — that  is,  the  plausibilities  of  ordi-  ^'up**^^** 
nary  thinking,  are  altogether  repugnant  to  reason, 
there  is  a  natural  affinity  between  true  truth  and 
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reason  which  can  never  fail  to  bring  them  into  con* 
tact  when  the  inquirer  knows  exactly  what  he  is 
aiming  at,  and  is  determined  to  reach  it  Heal  ' 
truth,  therefore,  is  attainable,  on  account  of  its  afll- 
nity  to  right  reason ;  and  if  a  man  has  reason,  ho 
surely  can  use  it  rightly.  Therefore  no  plea  is  avail* 
able  against  philosophy  on  the  ground  that  it  is  an 
absolute  impracticability,  or  that  it  is  impossible  to 
bring  reason  into  harmony  and  coincidence  with 
truth. 

§  34.  But  the  right  use  of  reason  ?     That  is  the 
single  canon  Doiut.     It  is  here  where  the  difficulty  lies,  as  most 

for  the  right    *^  ^  "^  '      , 

uae  of  reason,  people  wiU  think.  Many  weary  niles,  for  which  no 
man  was  ever  one  whit  the  wiser,  have  been  written 
on  this  threadbare  theme.  The  following  single 
canon  is  quite  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  a  rea- 
soned philosophy.  Tlie  canon  of  all  philosophy : 
"  Affi^rm  nothing  except  what  is  enforced  by  reason 
as  a  necessary  truth — that  is,  as  a  truth  the  sup- 
posed reversal  of  which  would  involve  a  contradic- 
tion; and  deny  nothing,  unless  its  affirmation  in- 
volves a  contradiction  —  that  is,  contradicts  some 
necessary  truth  or  law  of  reason."  Let  this  rule  be 
strictly  adhered  to,  and  all  will  go  on  well  in  philo- 
sophy. Its  importance,  of  course,  consists,  not  in  its 
being  stated,  but  in  its  being  practised. 

§  35.  With  regard  to  the  particular  scheme,  or  In- 
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rtitate  of  metaphjsicsy  now  submitted  to  tbe  public, 
ind  in  whicb  tbese  fireneral  views  are  endeaToured  iiii  «f«i 
to  be  carried  into  effect,  this,  at  the  outset,  mav  be  «**™  ^ 
premised,  that,  while  it  cannot  disclaim  its  preten-  f^'Xm 


nitA/r^tt- 


Bons  to  be  both  true  and  reasoned,  without  arrogat- 
ing to  itself  a  modestj  for  which  it  would  get  no 


credit, — still  it  desires  to  rest  its  claims  to  considera- 
tion rather  on  the  circumstance  that  it  is  a  svstem 
of  demonstration,  than  on  the  circumstance  that  it 
is  a  svstem  of  truth.     If  it  is  truer  than  other  svs- 
terns,  it  is  so  onlj  because  it  is  demonstrativelv 
tmer;  and  if  thej  are  falser  than  it,  this  is  only 
because  they  are  demonstratively  fal-ser.     If  the  ele- 
ment of  demonstration  were  subtracted,  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt  that  many  systems  would  appear  to  be 
much  truer  than  this  one. 

§  36.  The  general  character  of  this  system  i.«,  that 
it  is  a  body  of  necessary  truth.     It  starts  from  a  it  it » bviy 
node  proposition  which,  it  is  conceived,  13  an  es.sen-  •-'"■*'•  ''»' 
tial  axiom  of  all  reason,  and  one  which  cannot  be  '■*'***• 
denied   without   running    against    a    contradiction. 
The  axiom  may  not  be  self-evident  in  an  instant; 
but  that,  as  has  been  remarked,  is  no  criterion.     A 
moderate  degree  of  reflection,  coupled  with  the  ol>- 
servations  by  which  the  proposition  is  enforced,  may 
satisfy  any  one  that  its  nature  is  such  as  has  been 
stated.      From   this  single   proposition   the  whole 
system  is  deduced  in  a  series  of  demonstrations,  each 
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of  which  professes  to  be  as  strict  as  any  demonstra- 
tion in  Euclid,  while  the  whole  of  them  taken  toge- 
ther constitute  one  great  demonstration.  If  this 
rigorous  necessity  is  not  their  character  to  the  very 
letter, — if  there  is  a  single  weak  point  in  the  sys- 
tem,— if  there  be  any  one  premiss  or  any  one  con- 
clusion which  is  not  as  certain  as  that  two  and  two 
make  four,  the  whole  scheme  falls  to  pieces,  and 
must  be  given  up,  root  and  branch.  Everything  is 
perilled  on  the  pretension  that  the  scheme  is  rigidly 
demonstrated  throughout ;  for  a  philosophy  is  not 
entitled  to  exist,  unless  it  can  make  good  this  claim. 

§  37.  A  trivial  objection,  which  must  here  be  no- 
An  objection  ticed,  mav  be  taken  to  the  system  on  the  crround 

to  It!  method  j  ^  j  o 

■tatedand     that  it  has  borrowcd  from  mathematics  a  method 

obviated. 

which  is  not  applicable  to  philosophy.  The  applica- 
bility to  philosophy  of  the  method  of  strict  demon- 
stration, is  a  question  which  can  be  settled  only  by 
the  result.  If  the  application  is  found  upon  trial  to 
be  successful,  nothing  more  need  be  said  ;  if  unsuc- 
cessful, no  argument  recommending  its  propriety  can 
be  of  any  avail,  and  no  argument  discountenancing 
its  adoption  can  be  of  any  use.  The  case  is  one 
which  must  decide  itself;  and  the  point  is  a  point 
which  calls  for  no  argument  in  the  abstract.  As  for 
the  charge  that  philosophy  has  borrowed  the  method 
of  mathematics,  it  would  be  much  truer  to  say  that 
mathematics,  being  a  much   simpler  science,  and 
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therefore  susceptible  of  a  mnch  earlier  maturity, 
liave  stolen,  by  anticipation,  the  proper  method  of 
plulosophj.  It  is  rather  too  much  that  one  narrow 
Kction  of  human  thought  should  be  allowed  to  mo- 
nopolise the  whole,  and  only,  method  of  universal 
troth. 

§  38.  The  student  will  find  that  the  system  here 
mbmitted  to  his  attention  is  of  a  very  polemical  char-  Th«  potomt- 

...  .  calchAncter 

aycter — more  so,  he  may  imagine,  than  is  consistent  of  tkuty*- 
with  the  nature  of  a  scheme  which  looks  only  to 
truth,  and  to  its  own  exhibition  of  it,  troubling  itself 
with  no  other  considerations.  This  point  shall  now 
obtain  a  full  elucidation ;  for  the  discussion  enables 
ns  to  explain  exactly  the  object  or  business  of  philo- 
sophy. 

§  39.  This  system  is  in  the  highest  degree  polemi- 
cal ;  and  why  ?     Because  philosophy  exists  only  to  why  phijo- 
correct  the  inadvertencies  of  man's  ordinary  think-  t>«  poiemiaii. 
inff.     She  has  no  other  mission  to  fulfil :  no  other  «»"'y  ^  ^'- 

o  '  reel  the  lii- 

object  to  overtake ;  no  other  business  to  do.  If  man  o/otdJIary* 
naturally  thinks  aright,  he  need  not  be  taught  to  ^*^^"'''"*^ 
think  aright.  If  he  is  already,  and  without  an  efibrt, 
in  possession  of  the  truth,  he  does  not  require  to  be 
put  in  possession  of  it.  The  occupation  of  philo- 
sophy is  gone:  her  oflice  is  superfluous:  there  is 
nothing  for  her  to  put  hand  to.  Therefore  philo- 
sophy assumes,  and  must  assume,  that  man  does  not 
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naturally  think  aright,  but  must  be  taught  to  do  so ; 
that  truth  does  not  come  to  him  spontaneously,  but 
must  be  brought  to  him  by  his  own  exertions.  But 
if  man  does  not  naturally  think  aright,  he  must 
think,  we  shall  not  say  wrongly — (for  that  implies 
malice  prepense) — but  inadvertently ;  and  if  truth 
be  not  his  inheritance  by  nature, — if  he  has  to  work 
for  it,  as  he  must  for  all  his  other  bread, — then  the 
native  occupant  of  his  mind,  his  birthright  succes- 
sion, must  be,  we  shall  not  say  falsehood — (for  that, 
too,  implies  malice  prepense) — but  it  must  be  error. 
,  The  original  dowry,  then,  of  universal  man  is  inad- 
vertency and  error.  This  assumption  is  the  ground 
and  only  justification  of  the  existence  of  philosophy. 


§  40.  If  authority  were  of  any  avail  in  matters  of 
Thiimigiit    pure  speculation,  abundant  evidence,  though  not, 

be  aband- 

aotiY  proved  indeed,  of  the  clearest  or  most  unfalterine:  character 

bytbetesti.  '  ^  ... 

io»oi»fc^*'  (for  what  is  clear  or  unfaltering  in  philosophy?) 
might  be  adduced  in  confirmation  of  what  is  here 
advanced  as  the  proper  and  sole  object  of  philosophy. 
But  it  will  be  time  enough  to  call  these  witnesses 
into  court  when  our  statement  is  denied,  or  when  it 
has  been  shown  that  philosophy  has,  or  can  have, 
any  other  end  in  view  than  the  rectification  of  the 
inadvertencies  of  man^s  spontaneous  and  ordinary 
thinking. 

§  41.  This  circumstance — namely,  that  philosophy 
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esjsts  only  to  put  right  the  oversights  of  common 
thinking — renders  her  polemical,  not  by  choice,  but  Th«  objtct 

(or  buainMt 

by  necessity.      She  would  eladly  avoid  all  fault-  ^  do>  of  phi- 

^  •'  o         .^  losophyren- 

finding ;  but  she  cannot  help  herself.     She  is  con-  22?„^„ 
troversial  as  the  very  tenure  and  vindication  of  her  p***®°^<**- 
existence ;  for  how  can  she  correct  the  slips  of  com- 
mon opinion,  the  oversights  of  natural  thinking,  ex- 
cept by  controverting  them  ? 

§  42.  To  obviate  the  charge  of  disrespect  which 
might  otherwise  be  brought  against  the  philosopher  Ti>e  charsv 
for  holdincr  very  cheap  the  spontaneous  ludcrments  which  might 
of  maakind,  it  may  be  proper  to  mention  that  it  is  *»  .»*^<^''  ^ 

'  .^  r      I  philosophy 

his  own  natural  modes  of  thinking  which  ho  finds  of\w^iam. 
fault  with,  much  more  than  it  is  theirs.    He  is  dealing  tS,  obJSfcd. 
directly  only  with  himself.     He  is  directly  correcting 
only  his  own  customary  oversights.     It  is  only  indi- 
rectly, and  on  the  presumption  that  other  people  arc 
implicated  in  the  same  transgressions, — faults,  how- 
ever, which  he  takes  home  more  especially  to  himself, 
because  he  has  no  direct  knowledge  of  them  except 
within  his  own  bosom,  —  that  he  challenges,  and 
ventures  to  infer  that  is  rectifying,  their  inadvertent 
thinking  as  well  as  his  own.     Let  this  be  distinctly 
understood  once  for  all.    The  philosopher  labours  just 
as  much  as  other  people  do  under  all  the  infirmities  in- 
cident to  popular  opinion.     He  is  not  one  whit  more 
exempt  from  the  failings  which  he  points  out,  and  en- 
deavours to  put  right,  than  any  of  his  neighbours  are. 
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His  quarrel  is  not  with  them  ;  it  is  with  himself — a 
subject  which  he  is  not  only  entitled,  but  which  he 
is  bound  to  reform  and  coerce  as  rigoro^islj  as 
he  can. 

§  43.  But  further,  it  will  be  observed  that  this  sys- 
Thismtem  tcm  is  antagonistic,  not  only  to  natural  thinking^ 
towchcj  but,  moreover,  to  many  a  point  of  psychological 
^^'  doctrine.     This,  too,  is  inevitable.     Psychology,  or 

^^  the  science  of  the  human  mind/'  instead  of  at- 
tempting to  correct,  does  all  in  her  power  to  ratify, 
the  inadvertent  deliverances  of  ordinary  thought, — 
to  prove  them  to  be  right.  Hence  psychology  must, 
of  necessity,  come  in  for  a  share  of  the  castigation 
which  is  doled  out  and  directed  upon  common  and 
natural  opinion.  It  would  be  well  if  this  could  be 
avoided;  but  it  cannot  Philosophy  must  either 
forego  her  existence,  or  carry  on  her  operations 
corrective  of  ordinary  thinking,  and  subversive  of 
psychological  science.  It  is,  indeed,  only  by  acci- 
dent that  philosophy  is  inimical  to  psychology :  it  is 
because  psychology  is  the  abettor  and  accomplice  of 
common  opinion  after  the  act;  but  in  reference  to 
natural  thinking,  she  is  essentially  controversial. 
Philosophy,  however,  is  bound  to  deal  much  more 
rigorously  and  sternly  with  the  doctrines  of  psycho- 
logy than  with  the  spontaneous  judgments  of  un- 
thinking man,  because  while  these  in  themselves  are 
mere  oversights  or.  inadvertencies,  psychology  con- 
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▼erts  them   into  downright  falsities  bj  stamping 
them  with  the  countersign  or  imprimatur  of  a  spe- 
dous,  though  spurious,  science.     In  the  occasional 
eases,  moreoyer,  in  which  psychology,  instead   of 
ratifying,  endeavours  to  rectify  the  inadvertencies  of 
popular  thinking,  it  shall  be  shown,  in  the  course  of 
this  work,  that,  so  far  from  being  successful,  she 
<»ily  makes  matters  worse,  by  complicating  the  ori- 
ginal error  with  a  new  contradiction,  and  sometimes 
irith  several  new  ones,  of  her  own  creation. 

These  remarks  may  be  sufficient  to  explain,  and 
al«o  to  justify,  the  polemical  character  of  this  work. 
It  carries  on  a  warfare  by  compulsion,  not  assuredly 
by  choice.  So  soon  as  man  ia  horn  with  true  and 
correct  notions  about  himself  and  all  other  things, 
philosophy  will  take  her  departure  from  the  world, 
for  she  will  be  no  longer  needed. 

§  44.  To  prevent,  then,  any  mistake  as  to  the  oJyject^ 
or  purpose^  or  business  of  philosophy,  let  it  be  again  what  phiio- 
distinctly  stated  that  the  object  of  philosophy  is  the  JSt/^i" 
correction  of  the  inadvertencies  of  ordinary  thinking ;  ■^'*** 
and  as  these  inadvertencies  are  generally  confirmed, 
and  never  connected,  by  psychology,  and  are  thus 
converted  from  oversights  into  something  worse,  it 
is  further  the  business  of  philosophy  to  refute  psy- 
chology.    This  is  wJiat  philosophy  has  to  do. 

§  45.  But  this,  though  an  essential,  is  only  the 

C 
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negative  part  of  the  business  of  philosophy.  In  \ 
iteporittre  rectifying  the  inadvertencies  of  popular  thought, 
mondia.  and  in  subverting  their  abetment  bj  psychology, 
m£r^lS(^  philosophy  must,  of  course,  substitute  something  in 
their  place.  Yes ;  and  that  something  is  TRUTH — 
so  that  the  object,  the  business,  the  design,  the  pur^ 
pose  of  philosophy,  fully  stated,  is  this,  which  may  be 
laid  down  as  the  Definition  of  metaphyaic  :  ^^  Metar 
physic  is  the  substitution  of  true  ideas — that  is,  of 
necessary  truths  of  reason — in  the  place  of  the  over- 
sights of  popular  opinion  and  the  errors  of  psycho- 
logical science/'  That  seems  a  plain  enough  state- 
ment, and  it  may  serve  as  an  answer  to  a  question 
by  which  many  people  have  professed  themselves 
puzzled,  —  What  are  metaphysics  ?  This  defini- 
tion is  only  a  more  special  and  explicit  re-state- 
ment of  the  definition  of  philosophy  given  in 
§  5.  It  should  be  remarked  that  at  every  stag^ 
of  its  progress,  and  ever  as  its  course  becomes 
clearer,  the  definition  of  philosophy  admits  of  being 
laid  down  in  terms  more  and  more  definite.  Its 
opening  definition  is  always  of  necessity  the  lecist 
definite;  and  the  definition  now  given  is  not  the 
most  definite  that  the  subject  admits  of.  Indeed,  it 
cannot  be  understood,  except  in  a  general  way, 
until  the  true  ideas — the  necessary  truths  of  reason, 
here  referred  to — have  been  exhibited ;  but  that  can 
be  done  only  in  the  Institutes  themselves.  The  pre- 
sent definition,  however,  may  serve  tf^let  people 
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know  precisely  what  philosophy  or  metaphysic  pro- 
poses;— and   it   may  also   serve  to  clear  people's 
lieads  of  the  confusing  notion  that  metaphysic  is,  in 
some  way  or  other,  vaguely  convertible  with  what 
is  called  ^'  the  science  of  the  human  mind,"  and  has 
got  for  its  object, — nobody   knows  what, — some 
hopeless  inquiry  about  '^  faculties,"  and  all  that  sort 
of  rubbish.     This  must  all  come  down,  when  philo- 
sophy, who  has  hitherto  been  going  about  like  an 
operative  out  of  employment,  seeking  work  and  find- 
ing none,  is  put  in  a  fair  way  of  obtaining  a  liveli- 
hood by  having  discovered  her  proper  vocation,  and 
got  something  definite  to  do. 

§  46.  The  reason  why  philosophy  takes  in  hand  the 
work  specified  in  the  definition  above,  scarcely  re-  whyphwoto- 

*■  ■'  phy  under- 

quires  to  be  insisted  on,  or  even  pointed  out.     No  ^'JJJ^'*''* 
reason  need  be  given  why  truth  should  be  made  to 
take  the  place  of  error  in  the  mind  of  man,  except 
the  reason  that  the  comer-in  is  truth,  and  the  goer- 
out  is  error. 

§  47.  What  the  object  of  philosophy  is  having  been 
explained,  and  why  this  is  her  object  having  been  now  phiiow- 
stated,  it  now  remains  to  be  shown  how  philosophy,  '"o'^-  Ad- 

'  I  I     .f  /  herenoe  to 

or,  at  least,  how  this  philosophy,  goes  to  work  in  ^^J,7p;J5 
compassing  her  end.     Adhering  rigorously  to  the  ^uJL**"*" 
canon  laid  down  in  §  34,  philosophy  convicts  the 
natnral   opinions  of  man  of  being   contradictory. 


1 
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unintelligible  character  of  metaphysics,  and  seryea 
Gtami  ufi.  to  account  for  nearly  all  their  obscurities.    Even  a 
of^vtenuit  slight  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  philosophj 
Jjj^jgj^    may  satisfy  any  one  that  the  neglect  to  place  the   j 
*^'^**      truths  to  be  learned  in  prominent  and  conspicaona  1 
contrast  with  the  errors  to  be  relinquished,  has  been   ■ 
the  cause,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  unintelligibilitj   i 
of  all  previous  speculations.      Why  are  the  Platonic 
"ideas"  generally  unintelligible?     Simply  becaaae 
Plato  has  not  told  us  distinctly,  and  because  no  one 
knows  exactly,  what  natural  opinion  this  doctrine    ' 
was  advanced  to  controvert.     Why  is  the  unica  sub^ 
stantia  of  Spinoza,  still  without  a  meaning  ?     For 
precisely  the   same  reason.     We   do  not  exactly 
know  what  popular  delusion  it  stands  opposed  to. 
Why  are  the  "  monads"  of  Tjeibnitz,  and  the  "pre- 
established  harmony  "  of  the  same  philosopher,  still 
without  a  key,  or  provided  only  with  one  which 
will  not  fit  the  wards  of  the  lock  ?    Just  because  he 
has  not  shown  us  distinctly  what  inadvertencies  of 
common  thought  those  doctrines  were  designed  to 
take  the  place  of.     Why  is   Hegel  impenetrable^ 
almost  throughout,  as  a  mountain  of  adamant  ?  Be- 
cause he  has  nowhere  set  before  us  and  explained 
the  prevalent  errors  which,  for  aught  we  know  to 
the  contrary,  ho  ?wa?/,  like  a  gigantic  boa-constrio- 
tor,  be  crushing  within  his  folds.    He  may  be  break- 
ing every  bone  in  their  body  in  his  stringent  circum- 
volutions, but  we  do  not  know  that ;  for  he  treats 
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vs  to  no  obaervAtMHis  bearing  cirec^T.  c?  ct^c  :«Kr- 

ing  remotely,  on  the  naniral  oplni.cs  vr>:c  'ili  !:•> 

trines  are,  no  doobt.  in  soDoe  vbisccre  az/£  i=.tz- 

pluned  fashion  ol  their  own.  iz:ec.£rii  ::  *^\-in. 

This  negligence,  or  omisoo.  oi-ndriz*  tl-r  znzz.  :c 

what  has  been  pointed  oat  as  cc^  retAriiz  r  :a.i.i(e  :c 

philosophj,  namelv,  a  loose  ?ra^.  an  ll.'il^Tiz•:c  jtsr- 

oeption,  of  its  leading  principles.  •:-:  :i*  's^trr  LtcjJ:^ 

— an  imperfect  apprehenaon  ci  tie  w.-.rk  ii  1*:  :; 

do,  of  the  object  it  proposed  :>  0Tcr:*k*  :  z.c  =crz>. 

if  these  speculators  had  W^ivi  tLi:  zLiz  -s-.rr  :r 

object  was,  thev  would  have  t-zii  -b-Ii:  '::  ~lt-  ti£ 

moreover  tuev  would  have  'f..  <:   ::.     Z'.:    :z.  iL_i 

topic  they  are  either  silen:.  cr  ?ir:iJc  "=  r.z.  n  .1  ii.- 

certain  utterance  that  t^tj  cii-i:  i*  -^tH  1=.^-  '-►-:^- 

damb.    Hence, — men  of  tic  Lir'-'r?:  I'-ri.--?  il .- ::i 

they  were,  and 

they  have  left  behind  tLe^i  lei"!:!-:^  the  ^t.-.-^  :: 
which  is  greatly  impaired  by  tL-=:j'  al:::>-  t-'J.-^ 
incofflprehensibiliiy.  wLIch.  azai::.  >  i:Tr!'..-i.lr. 
slmost  entirelv,  to  the  cirK::in:^ik:.'.r:  "Jii:  :-.^v  •...£ 
in  hand  onlv  one-halx  of  tLcIr  zzyriz  -^  .:£,.  T_^" 
may  have  given  us  truth* — th^y*-  i.-.\\  I  .  ^.  : 
but  truths  are  tminttCijio^c.  or  z.^.i.:.'^  ••:.  w.tv. 
when  contrasted  with  iLeIr  •::•:-*:.«■  ^.r :.:-..  i;,: 
these  they  kept  studiou-Iy  «:-j:  •::  v!-;^.  liz:..:.  :. 
speak  in  a  general  way  ut  iLtx.  ii-I  .:  ::-Li.y  .:..■: 
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philosophical  writers,  they  are  not  to  be  unden 
or  if  understood,  it  is  not  by  any  light  which 
themselves  supply,  but  by  a  lamp  which  the  readflT' 
must  find  and  trim  for  himself,  and  bring  with  him 
to  the  research.  The  only  light  of  every  truth  is  iti 
contrasting  error;  and,  therefore,  in  the  contempl** 
tion  and  exhibition  of  truth,  a  philosopher  shoidd 
take  especial  care  not  to  keep  himself  too  loftily 
aloof  from  the  contemplation  and  exhibition  of  error, 
as  these  proud  spirits,  Plato,  Spinoza,  Leibnitz,  and 
Hegel,  most  undoubtedly  did,  much  to  the  detri* 
ment  of  their  own  profound  disquisitions,  and  to  the 
loss  of  mankind,  who,  had  their  method  been  different| 
might  have  profited  more  largely  by  their  wisdom* 

§  52.  This  system,  therefore,  attempts  to  pursue  a 
Thisiyitem  different  and  less  lofty  course.  In  endeavouring  to 
tincuythe     make  truth  understood,  it  relies  chiefly  on  the  illu- 

trne  and  the  ...  J 

**^  mination  which  truth  may  receive  from  being  placed  j 

in  strong  and  clear  contrast  with  error.  It  sets  off  j 
the  true  by  the  aid  of  the  opposing  false.  This  con- 
sideration has  prompted  the  somewhat  novel  method 
of  "  proposition  "  and  "  counter-proposition  " — a  me- 
thod which  seems  to  be  the  only  satisfactory  mode 
of  procedure  in  dealing  with  purely  speculative  mat- 
ters, as  carrying  with  it  certain  decided  advantages 
in  the  way  of  general  intelligibility,  and  of  putting 
an  end  to  all  scepticism,  vacillation,  or  indecision 
of  opinion  on  philosophical  topics ;  while  the  other 
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■etfaod,  which  merelv  plans  the  exhibition  of  truth* 
and  not  the  coanter-exhibition  of  error,  fkils  in  all 
dieae  important  particulars. 

§  53.  This  institnte  of  metaphysic  is  divided  into 
diree   main  sections — an  arrangement  which   will 
reqaire  some    explanation,   showing  not  only   its 
general  and  convenient,  bnt  its  essential  and  nn- 
aibitrarj  character.      In  philosophy,  nothing  is  left 
to  the   discretion  of  an   individaal  thinker.      His 
whole  arrangement,  every  step  which  he  takes,  most 
be  necessitated,  not  chosen.     It  must  be  prescribed 
•nd  enforced  by  the  object  itself,  not  by  his  way  of 
viewing  it.      Accordingly,  the   arrangement   now 
alloded  to  is  one  which  chooses  aud  fixes  itself  as 
the  only  possible  arrangement  in  its  leading  fea- 
tures, whatever  modifications  its  details  may  undergo 
at  the  hands  of  subsequent   inquirers.      But   this 
matter  will   require   a   good   deal   of    elucidation, 
which  is  supplied  in  the  following  §  §,  54-62,  in 
which  the  general  sections  of  our  subject,  and  their 
order,  are  laid  out 

§  54.  From  what  has  been  already  said  about  the 
principles  or  first  elements  of  philosophy  being  the  Th««Ktte 
last  to  show  themselves,  it  is  obvious  that  this  is  a  *'^  »»- 
science  which  naturally  comes  to  us  end  foremost. -^-^-^^ 
The  difficulty  is,  so  to  turn  round  the  whole  huge  '^ 
machinery  as  to  get  its  heginning  towards  us.     But 
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what  is  the  end  which  comes  to  us  first,  but  which 
must  so  turn  round  as  to  make  it  revolve  away 
us,  and  come  to  us  last  ?    It  is  this — announced  i 
the  form  of  a  question —  What  is  truth  ?    This  is  i 
itself  tiiQ  last  or  ultimate ;  but  to  us  it  is  always  the 
first  or  proximate  question  of  philosophy.     The  im^ 
mediate  answer  which  moves  away  this  questioii| 
and  so  causes  the  whole  structure  to  turn  on  it| 
pivot,  is  this :  Truth  is — wJiat  is.     Whatever  abao^ 
luidy  is,  is  true.     There  can  be  no  doubt  about  thaL 
This  answer  instantly  raises  the  question,  But  whai  i 
is  ?      That  question  can,   at  present,  receive  no 
answer  except  an  evasive  one.    Its  turn  has  not  yet 
come.     It  must  ^^  bide  its  time.^^     It  must  be  turned 
away  from  us,  or,  like  a  mask,  it  must  be  taken  off 
and  laid  aside.      But  its  announcement  proclidms 
and  fixes  one  great  section  of  philosophy — the  divi- 
sion which  has  for  its  object  the  problem,  What  is  true 
being — absolute   existence?      This  branch   of  the 
science  is  usually  and  rightly  denominated  Onto 
LOGY   {\6yos  tS>v  ovrav — the  scicncc  of  that  which 
truly  is). 


§  55.  The  preliminary  business  of  philosophy  is,  as 
has  been  said,  so  to  turn  round  her  whole  array  of  \ 
questions  as  to  make  the  first  last,  and  the  last  first ;    i 
and  this  she  can  accomplish  only  by  finding  such 
answers  as  may  serve  to  send  the  questions  away 
from  her  without,  in  any  degree,  resolving  them. 


niiv  comes  last  ha*  been   r;  ;jV  :o  vm*::o  r.r*:,  ani  '»'i*'v 
eonversely  :  becaus*  the  qTirsii/n*  wL:cL  j--  ' . :  f?  :o  .^^:\o^ 
come  first  contain  all  the  elomenr*  Lt-ci?*arj  :«.•  *::v  r.*^ '^.!^.." 

idlutiou  of  those  which  »•.'?/  ":.''•>  cvme  tri: :   azi. :!.-»-."?« 

fc  .      ■     . 

dierefore,  the  latter  cannot  be  en:ertA:ned  v.n:il  ar.cr  =--*!  - 
the  former  have  been  disposed  of.  Each  aL^'arer.  as 
h  warda  off  its  own  question.  maM  always  U^  of  si:oh 
a  character  as  to  bring  round  a  new  question  into 
view.  This  is  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  answer 
which  wards  off  the  general  problem  of  ontoLjgy. 
The  question,  in  its  shortest  form,  is,  W^rjtt  i??  And 
the  parrying  answer  is — What  is.  is  what  iV  k-i:irn. 
But  that  answer,  while  it  sends  away  from  u^.  in 
the  mean  time,  the  ontological  question,  iustantly 
brings  before  us  a  new  question,  or  rather  no"!\- 
section  of  questions — this :  But  tc/iOt  is  kno^vn,  and 
tekai  is  knowing  ?  This  movement  determines  an- 
other whole  section  of  philosophy :  indeed,  it  com- 
pletes the  revolution,  or  at  least  we  have  now 
merely  to  find  out  the  tnily  first  question  in  rcjrard 
to  knowing  and  the  known,  to  have  before  us  the 
true  beginning,  the  really  proximate  question  of 
philosophy.  This  division  explores  and  explains  the 
laws  both  of  knowing  and  of  the  known—  in  other 
words,  the  conditions  of  the  conceivaMe ;  laying  out 
the  necessary  laws,  as  the  laws  of  all  knowing,  and 
<dl  thinking,  and  the  contingent  laws  as  the  laws  of 
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(mr  knowing  and  of  out  thinking.     This  section  ^ 
the  science  is  properly  termed  the  EPISTEMOLOOY— 
the  doctrine  or  theory  of  knowing,  just  as  ontology 
is  the  doctrine  or  theory  of  being  (Xc^  r^r  hnm^fl^  ^ 
— the  science  of  true  knowing).     It  answers  the -:i 
general   question,    '^  What    is    knowing    and    the  -\ 
known  ?"— or  more  shortly, "  What  is  knowledge  ?  **  ' 
The  ontology  cannot  be  approached,  or  even  looked 
at,  until  this  division  has  been  thoroughly  explicated. 

§  56.  These,  then,  are  the  two  main  branches  of 
BpMemoicffp  OUT  scieuce.  It  is  clear  that  we  cannot  declare  tohai  r 
the  two  main  {g — in  Other  words,  cannot  get  a  footing  on  ontology  J 
phiiMopby.  until  y^Q  iiave  ascertained  what  is  knoum — in  other 
words,  until  we  have  exhausted  all  the  details  of  a 
thorough  and  systematic  epistemology.  It  may  be 
doubtful  whether  wo  can  get  a  footing  on  ontology 
even  then.  But,  at  any  rate,  we  cannot  pass  to  the 
problem  of  absolute  existence,  except  through  the 
portals  of  the  solution  to  the  problem  of  knowledge^ 
Because  we  are  scarcely  in  a  position  to  say  what 
is,  unless  we  have  at  least  attempted  to  know  what 
is ;  and  we  are  certainly  not  in  a  position  to  know 
what  is,  until  we  have  thoroughly  examined  and 
resolved  the  question — What  is  the  meaning  of  to 
know?  What  is  knowledge?  What  is  knowing 
and  the  known  ?  Until  these  questions  be  answered, 
it  is  vain  and  futile  to  say  that  absolute  existence  is 
that  which  is  knoum. 
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§  57.  But  even  after  the  questions  of  the  epistemo- 
1  key  have  been  resolved— even  after  all  the  laws  of  tim 

knowledge  have  been  explored  and  laid  out — are  we 
I  in  a  whit  better  position  to  take  up  and  answer  the  wbf^iS?' 
1  fiestion — What  is  ?  We  are  in  a  somewhat  better 
I  fodtion;  but  our  approach  to  ontology  is  still  fenced 
I  ud  obstructed  bj  a  most  baffling  consideration, 
I  vlndi  is  this : 

I      §  58.  Absolute  Being  may  be,  very  possibly,  that 

f  wliich  we  are  ic^norant  of.     Our  iimorance  is  exces-  B^mam 

I   rire — it  is  far  more  extensive  than  our  knowledge.  E»irt«>ot'* 

'-'       msjr  tie  that 

This  is  unquestionable.  After  we  have  fixed,  then,  J^j^^^J" 
the  meaning,  the  conditions,  the  limits,  tlie  extent, 
and  the  capacities  of  knowledge,  it  still  seems  quite 
possible,  indeed  highly  probable,  that  absolute  exis- 
tence may  escape  us,  by  throwing  itself  uuder  the 
cover,  or  within  the  pale,  of  our  ignorance.  We 
may  be  altogether  ignorant  of  what  is,  and  may 
thos  be  unable  to  predicate  anything  at  all  about  it. 
This  is  a  most  confounding  obstacle  to  our  advance. 
It  has  indeed,  as  yet,  brought  every  inquirer  to  the 
dust,  and  thrown  back  every  foot  that  has  attempted 
to  scale  the  hitherto  unbreached  and  apparently  im- 
pregnable fastnesses  of  ontology.  Before  commenc- 
ing our  operations,  therefore,  it  will  be  prudent  and 
necessary  to  hold  a  council  of  war. 

§  59.  This  difficulty  is  to  be  surmounted,  not  by 
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denying  or  blinking  our  ignorance,  but  by  facing  it; 
Thiteomi.  and  the  only  way  of  facing  it,  is  by  instituting  an 
ceniutM  a    inquiry  into  its  nature.    We  must  examine  and  fix 

newMctlon  a       ^ 

2JlS*th?*^  what  ignorance  is — ^what  we  are,  and  can  be,  igno-  ] 
iSHh^^m.  ^^^^  of.  And  thus  we  are  thrown  upon  an  entirely 
new  research,  constituting  an  intermediate  section 
of  philosophy  which  we  term  the  AGNOIOLOGY,  or 
theory  of  ignorance  {\6yos  rrjs  ayvouv,  the  theory  of  tme 
ignorance).  The  result  of  this  research  is  given 
out  in  its  proper  place  in  these  Institutes. 

§  60.  Note  our  course  is  pretty  clear,  and  our  way 
Now  we  can  made  straight  before  us.  The  epistemology  has 
problem  of    fixed  what  alonc  any  intellicrence  can  know.     The 

ontolofor —  ^  o 

and  how.  agnoiology  has  fixed  what  alone  any  intelligence 
can  be  ignorant  of — consequently  Absolute  Exis- 
tence being  either  that  which  we  know,  or  that 
which  we  are  ignorant  of  (and  it  shall  be  demon- 
strated that  there  is  no  other  alternative),  it  must 
respond  either  to  the  result  of  the  epistemology,  or 
to  the  result  of  the  agnoiology.  But  if  the  result  of 
the  epistemology,  and  the  result  of  the  agnoiology 
are  coincident  (and  their  coincidence  shall  be  demon- 
strated), then  it  matters  not  whether  Absolute  Be- 
ing be  that  which  we  know,  or  that  which  we  are 
ignorant  of;  we  can  demonstratively  fix  its  char- 
acter all  the  same ;  we  can  screw  it  down,  whichever 
of  them  it  be ;  we  can  attach  to  it  a  predicate,  which 
is  all  that  is  wanted,  and  which  is  all  that  philosophy 
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promises  as  her  ultimate  bestowal  on  mankind.  All 
thiB  shall  be  clearly  shown  in  the  ontology — the 
eondasion  of  which  need  not  now  be  forestalled. 
This  only  may  be  added,  that  in  solving  the  pro- 
blem—  What  is  t  we  shall  have  resolved  definitively 
the  nltimate  or  last  question  of  all  philosophy — that 
query  which  is  always  the  first  to  make  its  appear- 
ance, but  which  requires  to  be  staved  off  and  off, 
until  we  have  got  in  hand  all  the  elements  of  its 
flolotion— What  is  Truth  ? 

§  61.  This  paragraph  need  merely  recapitulate 
that  the  three  divisions  of  philo3^>phy,  as  laid  down  lucaprtuia- 
in  these  Institutes,  are,  jirsL  The  ILpistemoloe^v,  or  ^^^  ■«- 
theory  of  knowledge ;  seccmdly^  The  Agnoiology,  or  ^^j^i^, 
theory  of  ignorance  ;  and,  thirdly.  The  Ontology,  or  l^J^y.^'-nTk 
theory  of  being ;  and  that  this  arrangement  is  not  notkrbitnor. 

but  ntoKiA- 

dictated  by  the  choice  or  preference  of  any  indi-  "ry. 
vidual  thiuker,  but  by  the  very  necessity  of  the  case, 
which  will  not  admit  of  the  problems  of  philosophy 
being  taken  up  in  any  other  order. 

§  62.  The  confusion  which  arises  when  any  other 
division  than  that  here  laid  down  is  attempted,  isThenwrn^ity 

.      ,  of  keeping 

unspeakable — the  dead  lock  which  ensues  is  inex- theM  divi. 
tricable.     It  is  not  going  too  far  to  affirm  that  the  ''  <*"»'"«*• 
whole  embroilment  of  philosophy  is  due  to  the  prac- 
tice usually  indulged  in,  and  never  systematically 
abstained  from,  of  taking  in  hand  the  question  of 
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• 

ontology,  and  of  predicating  something  about  Being 
before  the  question  of  epistemology — that  is,  the 
question  as  to  knowledge  and  its  laws — ^has  been 
thoroughly  worked  out  and  cleared.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  mere  consequence  or  accompaniment  of  the  ; 
great  retarding  cause  of  philosophy  already  pointed 
out — of  the  attempt,  namely,  to  get  to  the  end, 
before  we  have  got  to  the  beginning.  Numerous  ex- 
amples of  the  fatal  effects  of  this  preposterous  (in 
the  exact  sense  of  that  word)  procedure,  will  come 
under  our  notice  in  the  course  of  this  work.  It 
should,  therefore,  be  especially  borne  in  mind,  that 
the  epistemology  excludes  most  rigorously  from  its 
consideration,  every  opinion,  and  every  question  as  to 
"  being  "  or  existence.    It  deals  only  with  knowing. 

§  63.  In  connection  with  these  remarks  on  the 
The  Mtarai  what  {ov  busincss),  on  the  why  (or  reason),  and  on  the 
^^^^^  Aott?  (or  method),  of  philosophy  in  general;  and  on 
]JJ*JJJ^"*^  the  character  and  details  of  these  Institutes  in  par- 
ticular, an  observation,  entitled  to  a  separate  para- 
graph, remains  to  be  made,  which  is  this,  that  the 
correction  of  the  inadvertencies  of  our  natural  think- 
ing will  be  seen  to  be  carried  on  throughout  each  of 
the  sections  of  the  system.     Our  natural  oversights 
in  regard  to  knowing  and  the  known,  are  taken  up 
and  put  right  in  the  epistemology ;  our  natural  over- 
sights in  regard  to  ignorance  are  taken  up  and  put 
right  in  the  agnoiology ;  and  our  natural  oversights 
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1 

III  regard  to  being  are  taken  up  and  pat  right  in  the 
r   ontology. 

§  64.  Another  consideration,  also,  of  some  impor- 
tance, must  here  be  noticed,  as  tending:  to  obviate  RemAria  ob. 

.  .  ...  Tiatingany 

any  disappointment  which  may  arise  in  the  reader^s  Jf^®**^*** 
mind  from  finding  that  the  results  and  conclusions  J^J^^ 
reached  in  this  system  are  not  at  all  times — are  not,  ^Itlx^' 
indeed,  at  any  time  during  his  ordinary  moods,  and  tent  to  um 

mind. 

these  must  occupy  about  ninety-nine  parts  of  his  ex- 
istence— present  to  his  conviction  with  the  force  and 
the  vivacity  which  he  might  think  desirable  if  they 
were  true.     But  this  is  neither  desirable  nor  neces- 
sary.    Their  perpetual  presence  would  convert  hira 
firom  an  agreeable  human  being    into   a  nuisance, 
both  to  himself  and  others.     It  is  the  worst  species 
of  pedantry  to  entertain  and  parade  the  conclusions 
of  science,   either    to    ourselves    or   others,   when 
engaged   in  the  common  business  and  intercourse 
of  life ;  just  as  it  is  the  worst  species  of  prudence, 
to    embrace  the    plausibilities  of  common  opinion, 
the  maxims  of  the  salons  and  of  the  thoroughfares, 
when  ministering  at  the  altars  of  science.     The  two 
things  should  be  kept  everlastingly  apart.     All  that 
is  necessary  is,  that  the  reader  should  know  that 
what   is  laid  before  him  is  the  truth; — it  is  not 
necessary  that  he   should  feel  it  to   be   so.     The 
knowledge   of  it  is  all  in  all ;  the  want  of  feeling 
about  it  is  of  no  moment  whatever,  and  ought  not 
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to  be  listened  to  for  an  instant  as  an;  argunicnt  . 
agonal  its  certaintj.     The  interests  of  Truth  Tvonldl 
indeed  be  in  a  poor  way,  and  our  conception  offl 
her  character  not  very  exalted,  were  we  to  allowl 
these  interests  to  suffer  from  onr  inability  to  kec 
our  faculties,  at  all  times,  upon  a  level  with  hei 
utonishing  revelations.     To  make  truth  contingent  1 
on  the  ordinary  susceptibilities  of  man,  would  be  to   i 
reduce  her  to  a  most  deplorable  dependency.     To 
be  suspicious  of  her,  because  our  minds  are 
all  times,  or  often,  equal  "  to  the   heiglit  of  her  I 
great  argumeut,"  is  no  unfrequent  practice  ;  but  tk  J 
is  carrying  scepticism  a  little  too  (ai.     It  is  pro-  1 
bable  that  many  philosophers,  and  more  people  thai 
they,  have  actually  regarded  truth  aa  untrue,  be-  1 
cause  man^s  faculties  are  incapable  of  grasping  her 
deepest  disclosures,  except  at  rare  intervals,   and 
when  on  their  widest  stretch.     But  why  can   we  I 
not  be  satisfied  in  metaphysics,  as  we  aie  in  ever^  I 
Other  science,  with  Jcnowing  the  demonstrated  coa— 
flttsionB  without   thinking   it   necessary,   at   every  I 
■MMoent,  to  realise  them,  as  it  is  called?    In  philo 
Mfh^  alone,  people  are  veiy  prone  to  set  down 
iMr  own   incompetency  to  realise   the  truth,  to 
iMtp  it  borne  to  their  homely  convictions,  as,  in  ^ 
aMHMf>  ^tol  ^^  ^^  cause.     But  this  incnmpctoncjr 
^^QMR*  •nident,  it  is  entitled  to  no  con§ideration ; 
jHtifc  **'»'*  ^*^i  ^  these  very  people,  to  pi-ejudice 
:fekt|Mlk^*i>y  ^BT  science.   Why  shonM  it,  then. 
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■I  metsphyneB?    People  par  a  tctt  poor  compC- 
■ent,  not  only  to  the  trnth,  bat  alio  to  the  higher 
VBMOD  with  which  they  hare  been  eDdoved,  vbca 
Aey  snppooe  that  the  latter  it  maigeet  to  the  jiiri«* 
£ctioo  of  their  own  Tulgar  nfbuoo^  that  it  k  at  aH 
affibcted  br  the  carik  of  their  own  ordinary  jodgi- 
ment,  or  that  it  can  be  tonied  oot  of  its  inflexibie 
orbit  by  my  odliaoa  with  thofe  earth-bom  and 
eraneaoent  meteors  of  their  own  costomaiy  thinking, 
whidi  are  perpetually  eroding  and  obscniiog,  but 
certainly  never  deflecting,  its  colcwwl  tnnst  throogh 
the  akies. 


§  65.  The  following  is  a  case  in  point.    The  earth 
and  ^  all  that  it  inherit  * '  are  whirling  throu^gii  space  o 
with  a  Telocity  which  it  requires  rather  large  ncm- 
bers  to  compote.     We  imaw  that  to  be  a  fact :  bm 
we  cannot  fiel  it ; — indeed,  we  {et:l  the  very  con- 
trary.    In  spite  of  science,  we  belicTe  ocrselvei.  at 
least  when  we  are  lying  still,  to  be  impertcrbably 
at  rest ;  and  this  conviction  is  eqoaliy  sfaar&i  in  by 
the  profoondest  astrmomer  reclining  on  Lu  cowcii  of 
down,  and  by  the  most  unscientific  peasant  jiO^ticLed 
upon  his  pallet  of  straw.     An  astr&noxaer  is  not 
always  an  astronomer.     AMien  he  o&mes  dovn  from 
his  observatory,  he  leaves  his  compntaiioiis  a£id  Lis 
demonstrations  bdiind  faim.      He  Las   c^a:^  with 
them  for,  at  least,  a  while.     He  HIiJls.  ai.d  ftek, 
and   speaks  jost  like  other  peofje ;  he  lakes  the 
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gory  of  the  absolutely,  and,  in  itself,  inconceivable 
— this  throughout  its  whole  extent  is  convertible 
with  the  contradictory,  the  absurd. 

§  69.  To  retort  this  charge  of  inconsistency,  it  may 
objertionrt- hcrc  be  remarked,  that  the  ordinary  philosophical 
phuoiiophai  distinction  of  the  conceivable  and  the  inconceivable 
ii»wDcJv'  is  &  distinction  which  sets  every  rule  of  logical  divi« 
inconoeiv.  siou  at  defiance,  and  that  it  is  one  which,  for  longi 
has  overridden  speculation  with  a  most  calamitous 
oppression.  The  distinction  is  this :  Things  (using 
that  word  in  a  very  general  sense)  are  divided  by 
philosophers  into  things  conceivable  by  us  on  the 
one  hand  (these  are  placed  under  a  distinct  head  or 
category  by  themselves,  as  the  only  properly  con- 
ceivable), and,  on  the  other  hand,  into  things,  still 
conceivable,  though  not  conceivable  by  us — and 
these  are  laid  down  under  a  separate  head  as  the 
properly  inconceivable,  the  inconceivable  witfaont 
any  qualification.  Now,  observe  what  follows  from 
this :  the  inconceivable,  as  here  laid  down,  is  thus 
slumped  together  in  the  same  general  category  with 
the  absolutely/  inconceivable ;  the  inconceivable  by  u$j 
is  placed  in  the  same  category  with  the  inconceiv- 
able in  itself— ihut  is,  with  the  contradictory  and 
nonsensical.  Surely  the  Inconceivable  by  us,  but 
still  conceivable  by  others,  has  a  much  closer  afiSnity 
to  the  conceivable  by  us  than  it  has  to  the  absolutely 
contradictory;  yet  our  philosophers  have  not  thought 
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SO.  Henoe  they  have  laid  down  a  diBtinctlon,  which 
IB  no  dutinction,  bot  a  confiiBion,  a  blondering  dogma 
which  has  been  most  injorioos-^which  has,  indeed, 
been  nothing  less  than  ruinous  for  a  time  to  the 
cause  of  genuine  speculation. 

§  70.  Suppose  that  a  natural  philosopher,  dealing 
irith  the  ponderable  and  the  imponderable  (if  there  This  oonfo- 
be  sach  a  thing),  were  to  divide  the  ponderable  into^n^«<i- 
the  liftable  by  vs  on  the  one  hand  (calling  this  only 
the  properly  ponderable),  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
into  the  still  lif table,  though  not  by  us ;  and  suppose 
he  were  to  call  the  latter  the  unliftable,  the  impon- 
derable without  any  qualification ; — in  that  case  Ben 
Lomond  would  be  set  down  among  the  imponder- 
ables, for  it  is  certainly  not  liftable  by  us ;  it  would 
be  classed  along  with  things  which  are  absolutely  and 
in  themselves  imponderable — if  any  such  things  there 
be.  And  there  are  such  things,  though  perhaps  na- 
tural philosophy  takes  no  account  of  them.  The  days 
of  the  week  are  imponderable ;  and  therefore  Ben 
Lomond,  according  to  this  division,  would  have  no 
more  weight  than  those  abstractions  which  we  call 
Monday  and  Tuesday.  This  is  precisely  the  distinc- 
tion which  philosophers  have  generally  taken  between 
the  conceivable  and  the  inconceivable.  Where  would 
natural  science  have  been  had  it  indulged  generally 
in  divisions  of  this  description  ?  It  would  have  been 
where  metaphysical  philosophy  is  now. 
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§  71  •  The  confusion  here  pointed  out  and  lUos- 
AOotiMrqrs.  trated,  has  led  all  philosophers  to  make  game  of  the 
vaam^tim  jaws  of  thought  Confounding  the  simply  incon- 
"***^^  ceivable  by  us  with  the  absolutely  inconceivablei 
they  tell  us  that  many  things  which  are  absolutely 
inconceivable  we  must  nevertheless  conceive  to  exist 
— that  is  to  say,  we  must  think  what  the  laws  of 
thinking  (according  to  the  showing  of  these  philo* 
sophers)  prevent  us  from  thinking.  We  are  called 
upon  to  think  a  thing  to  exists  which,  in  the  same 
breath,  they  tell  us  we  cannot  think  at  alL  In 
a  word,  they  tell  us  that  we  can  think  what  they 
tell  us  we  cannot  think ;  and  what  is  that  but 
making  game  of  the  laws  of  thought,  and  turning 
the  whole  code  into  ridicule  ?  For  example,  the  law 
is  laid  down  broadly  that  we  cannot  think  any- 
thing out  of  relation  to  ourselves ;  but  before  the 
sound  of  these  words  has  died  away,  we  are  told 
that  we  must  and  do  think  things  out  of  relation  to 
ourselves.  Surely  there  is  something  very  wrong 
in  that  statement.  Either  the  law  which  it  lays  down 
is  not  the  law,  or,  if  the  law,  it  must  be  so  bind* 
ing  that  we  cannot  think  things  otherwise  than  as  it 
prescribes.  But  philosophers  do  not  like  to  be  held 
too  tightly  to  their  own  terms ;  they  do  not  always 
relish  being  taken  at  their  own  word.  They  are 
very  fond  of  playing  fast  and  loose  with  their  own 
statements. 
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§  73.  Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that  the  Con- 
or inooiuistency  here  pointed  out  admits  of  tim  ifiMi- 

ilrttniiy  tit 

It  admits  of  none — at  least  of  none  vhiumtphm 

InMlrmlilc. 

is  at  all  satisfactory.  The  philosoplior  may 
ny  that,  by  the  ^'  absolutely  inconceivable/*  he 
meanfl  merely  the  inconceivable  by  U9.  If  so,  then 
his  statement  just  amounts  to  this,  that  we  may 
rmdonally  suppose  many  things  to  exist  wliicli  are 
nmply  inconceivable  by  us,  but  still  conceivable  by 
other  intelligences,  actual  or  possibia  But  in 
making  that  statement,  why  should  he  c^>nfound 
thought  and  language  by  breaking  down,  or  at 
any  rate  by  not  keeping  up,  so  palpable  and 
important  a  distinction  as  that  which  subsists  bf;- 
tween  the  simply  inconceivable  by  us,  and  the 
absolutely  inconceivable  in  itself?  The  fonrior  falls 
properly  under  the  category  of  the  amvAuvMis  ] 
because  if  a  thing  is  conceivable  at  a//,  if  we  can 
conceive  it  as  conceivable  by  any  {possible  intelli- 
gence, that  consideration  is  sufficient  to  pla^M)  it  in 
this  category:  the  latter  constitutes  the  category 
of  the  properly  inconceivable,  and  is,  as  has  l>ccn 
said,  convertible  with  the  contradictory. 

§  73.  Again,  when  the  absurdity  of  saying  that 
*^we  ought  to  think  something  to  exist  which  wcThdrkmi 
cannot  think  at  all,''  is  pointed  out,  the  philosopher's  •!««/•  tilm 
defence  is  sometimes  this :  When  hard  pressed,  he  {J^Jf 
says  that  by  "  think,"  in  the  ktter  ckuse,  he  means  **'****^ 
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"  imagine/' — picture  to  the  fancy.  This  admission 
brings  to  light  a  new  feature  in  his  case.  We 
thought  that  he  had  been  treating  us  to  an  exposi* 
tion  of  the  laws  of  thought ;  but  no,  he  is  treating  ua^ 
it  seems,  only  to  an  exposition  of  the  laws  of  imag^  < 
Tuition.  Had  this  been  explained  at  the  outset,  no 
possible  mistake  could  have  arisen,  and  the  truth  .of 
all  that  was  advanced  would  have  been  readilj 
admitted.  But  it  is  not  explained,  either  at  the 
outset  or  in  the  sequel.  From  first  the  psjchologbt 
gives  out  that  he  is  laying  down  the  laws,  not  of 
imagination,  but  of  intellect — ^not  of  fancying,  but  of 
thinking :  and  therefore  his  table  is  either  contradic- 
tory (§  71),  or  it  is  confused  (§  72),  or  it  places 
before  us  something  different  from  what  it  professes 
to  place  before  us,  and  something  which  we  do  not 
want  (§  73).  These  remarks  apply  not  to  any  one 
psychologist,  but  to  all — indeed,  rather  to  the  whole 
system  than  to  its  expounders.  Who  is  chiefly 
responsible  for  confounding  the  conceivable  and  the 
inconceivable,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  say. 


§  74.  Tlie  system  contained  in  these  Institutes 

Thitqntem   docs  uot  make  crame  of  the  laws  of  thoufi:ht.     It 

m^^me    means  what  it  says,  and  it  stands  to  what  it  says. 

ofUioughu    "^ijgt  \i  declares  we  cannot  think,  it  declares  we  can 

not  think.  It  does  not  make  the  tail  of  an  affirmation 

eat  in  its  own  head,  as  all  our  popular  psychology 

does.    It  lays  down  the  laws  of  thought,  not  as  laws 


bich  exist  onlf  to  be  IvokcB,  ht  m  hM% 
6st  011I7  to  be  faiafn^.  Ii  ttaAm  ibi 
inks  mnd  can  tbink  onlr  in  emfinisr  vitb  Ae 
iws  of  intelligence,  and  not,  as  aO  psrcUogr 
iau^bcBj  that  manthinki  and  can  tbink  in  fifpomiMm 
>  these  laws.  It  intends  to  be  taken  BunBj  at  iu 
rord. 


§  75.  All  other  sjatems  ctwUumt  each  oAcr 
MTgel J,  and  at  manj  points.  This  srstem  is  ineon- 
rovertiblc,  it  is  OMioeiTcd,  in  ertrj  potnt ;  hot,  at 
he  very  utmost,  it  is  o&ntroTertibie  <hi1t  in  its 
starting -point,  its  fandamental  poation.  Hus, 
:herefore,  seems  to  be  no  little  gain  to  philosophv, 
to  concentrate  all  possible  oontroTersT  upon  a  single 
point — to  gather  into  one  focos  all  the  direrging 
lances  of  the  foe,  and  direct  them  on  a  single  topic 
The  system,  as  has  been  remarked,  holds  this  point, 
uo  less  than  all  the  others^  to  be  indisputable ;  hot 
should  this  be  doubted,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
it  is  the  OTily  disputable  point.  Hence  the  system 
humbly  piques  itself  on  hairing  abridged  the  grounds 
of  philosophical  controversy — on  having,  if  not 
abolished,  at  any  rate  reduced  them  to  their  nar- 
rowest possible  limits. 

§  76.  Tliis  introduction  may  be  appropriately  ter- 
minated by  an  explanation  of  the  means  by  which 
these  Institutes  have  succeeded  in  getting  to  the 
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beginning,  or  absolute  starting-point,  of  philosophy 
Odnebttioii    — for  the  beginning  will  be  itself  better  under* 

of  inteodiiO' 

tfcmnpiain.  stood  if  the  reader  has  been  broufi:ht  to  under- 

ing  how  tlio  ^  ^ 

!^°3»i.i   Btand  how  it  has  been  reached.    Indeed,  unless  he 

point  01  pnl-  ' 

iS!^*'  understands  this,  the  starting-point  will  probablj 
^'  appear  to  him  to  be  arbitrary ;  he  will  still  be 
possessed  with  a  suspicion  that  some  other  starting^ 
point  was  possible.  But  so  soon  as  he  sees  how 
this  starting-point  is  attained,  that  suspicion  will 
disappear :  he  will  see  that  no  other  beginning  is 
possible. 

§  77.  The  epistemology,  as  has  been  said,  is  the 
How  the  proximate  section  of  our  science:  that  is,  it  is  the 
point  It  first  which  has  to  be  entered  on,  and  got  through. 
The  comprehensive  question,  coextensive  with  this 
whole  division,  is, — What  is  knowledge? — what  is 
knowing  and  the  known  ?  But  this,  in  its  present 
shape,  is  a  most  elusory,  unmanageable,  and  indeed 
incomprehensible  problem.  We  cannot  lay  hold  of 
it.  It  seems  to  have  no  handle.  It  presents  no 
prominence,  big  or  little.  Where  is  the  right  end 
of  this  ball  of  string  ?  Is  it  a  ball  of  string,  or  is 
it  a  ball  of  stone  ?  Because,  if  it  be  a  ball  of  stone, 
it  will  scarcely  be  worth  while  to  try  to  unwind  it 
No  man^s  fingers  can  untwist  a  cannon-ball.  It  is, 
however,  a  ball  of  string,  only  the  difficulty  is  to 
find  its  outermost  end;  and,  until  this  be  found, 
the  attempt  to  wind  it  off  is  of  course  hopeless. 
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At  any  rate,  let  ob  take  especial  care  (a  cantion 
which,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  has  been  far  too 
little  heeded)  not  to  wind  on  another  bail  c^tr  this 
one.  Bat  to  speak  less  figorativelv ; — although  we 
have  found  out  that  the  epistemology  is  the  proxi- 
mate division  of  philosophy,  we  have  still  to  dis- 
coTer  what  the  proximate  question  is  in  the  vague, 
confiised,  and  comprehensive  problem  which  occu- 
pies this  section.  The  difficulty  is  not  merely  to  break 
it  down,  but  to  find  the  fundamental  question,  the  one 
and  true  uid  only  beginning,  among  its  fragments. 

§  78.  The  Platonic  Socrates  is  gravelled  by  this 


difficulty  in  "the  Theaetetus"'  of  Plato.  Al-  ptto.iB 
though  Socrates  sees  the  difficulty  very  clearly,  he^^-^^  r^cb 
does  not  see  the  solution, — or  at  any  rate  he  keeps  ^"^^ 
it  to  himself.  "  What  is  knowledge  V"  he  asks  The- 
stetus.  "  Knowledge,"  answers  Theaetetus,  "  con- 
sists of  geometry  and  such  other  matters  as  we  have 
been  now  talking  about."  The  reply  of  Socrates  is 
very  happy  and  highly  characteristic,  though  not 
very  instructive.  "  You  have  answered,"  says  he, 
"most  generously — indeed,  most  munificently; — I 
may  say,  quite  like  a  prince.  Being  asked  for  a 
single  thing,  you  have  given  me  I  know  not  how 
many  things;  and  that,  Thesetetus,  is  what  I  call 
acting  nobly  towards  an  old  ignoramus  like  me." 
This  banter  throws  Thesetetus  somewhat  aback; 
upon  which  Socrates  proceeds  to  explain  himself. 

£ 
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^^  You  have  rather  missed;"  says  he,  ^'  the  point  of  I  <: 
m  J  question.  I  did  not  ask  jou  what  thtnffa  there  is ; . 
a  knowledge  ofj — but  what  knowledge  itself  \%J'  Tbk  ] 
explanation,  although  it  lays  the  finger  on  the  right 
point,  does  not  mend  matters  much ;  for  when  the 
two  friends  proceed  to  discuss  this  question,  keeping 
as  near  to  it  as  they  can,  which  is  not  very  near| 
the  question  is  very  soon  lost  sight  of,  like  a  Htw 
running  underground,  to  make  its  appearance  in 
occasional  glimpses  at  the  surface  in  some  of  the 
other  dialogues.  Plato  did  not  get,  or  at  any  rale 
did  not  show  that  he  had  got  to  the  beginning,  the 
starting-point  of  philosophy. 

§  79.  We  must  try,  therefore,  what  we  can  make  : 
8«ftrch  for  of  this  Qucstiou  (What  is  knowledfi:e  ?)  for  ourselves. 
point  It  constitutes,  as  has  been  said,  the  general  problem 
of  the  first  section  of  our  science.  Why,  then,  can 
we  not  make  it  the  immediate  object  of  our  inquiry? 
The  reader  may  suppose  that  although  it  might  be 
more  convenient  to  begin  with  a  simpler  questioni 
if  one  could  be  obtained,  still,  in  the  absence  of  this, 
it  might  answer  well  enough  to  take  in  hand  the 
question  we  have  got.  But  if  that  could  be  done, 
philosophy  would  be  a  mere  arbitrary  science,— a 
system  contingent  for  its  commencement  not  on  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  but  on  the  choice  or  conve- 
nience of  the  philosopher.  And  this  circumstance 
would  be  altogether  destructive  of  the  truth  and 
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ezodknoe  of  philosophy.  It  would  vitiate  the  cha- 
i  racter, — it  would  take  away  the  value, — it  would 
let  out  the  soul  of  her  ingtructions.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  mainly  on  account  of  the  complication  of 
this  question  that  it  has  to  be  set  aside, — nor  is  it 
mainly  on  account  of  any  expected  simplicity  in  the 
new  question,  that  we  are  anxious  to  search  it  out, 
and  bring  it  forward.  No  doubt  the  one  question 
it  the  more  complex,  and  the  other  will  be  found  the 
more  simple ;  but  that  is  a  secondary  consideration, 
and  one  which  does  not  necessarily  compel  us  to 
put  aside  the  original  question,  and  go  in  search  of 
a  new  one.  But  unless  we  are  compelled  to  this 
by  necessity^  and  not  by  choice  or  convenience,  our 
coarse  would  be  optional  and  arbitrary ;  and  this  it 
mast  not  be,  if  our  philosophy  is  to  be  given  out,  or 
is  to  be  accepted,  as  true.  No  man  is  entitled,  in 
philosophy,  to  say  that  a  thing  is  true,  if  he  can  pos- 
nbly  help  thinking  it  to  be  true.  No  man  is  entitled, 
in  philosophy,  to  take  any  one  step,  if  he  could  pos- 
nbly  have  taken  any  other. 

§  80.  Why,  then,  can  we  not  take  up  and  discuss 
at  once  the  question — What  is  knowledge?    For  why  the 
this  very  sufficient  reason,  that  it  is  not  intelligible,  ^t^b' 
No  intellect  can  attach  any  but  the  very  vaguest  ««not  be  the 
meaning  to  the  question  as  it  stands.     It  is  ambi-  ^^^ 
guous :  it  has  more  meanings  than  one ;  and  there- 
fore it  cannot  be  understood  in  its  present  form.  We 
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are,  therefore, /orcect  to  turn  away  from  it;  became 
no  man  can  deal  with  what  cannot  be  understood. 
Thus  our  relinquishment  of  the  question  is  not  op- 
tional, but  necessitated ;  it  is  not  chosen,  but  com- 
pulsory :  and  thus,  too,  our  selection  of  a  new  ques- 
tion, as  our  starting-point,  is  not  simply  convenient; 
it  is  constraining :  it  is  not  eligible,  but  inevitablfl. 
So  far,  therefore,  our  procedure  is  not  arbitrary,  bat 
compelled — as  it  always  must  be,  if  any  good  is  to 
come  of  our  speculations. 

§  81.  The  question,  however,  which  we  are  seek-  , 
This  quMtion  insT,  must  still  have  some  reference  to  the  question^ 
two  ques.  What  is  kuowlcdgc  ?  because  this,  in  its  obscurityi  ; 
is  the  capital  problem  of  our  first  section.  The 
new  question  must  be  this  question  in  a  dear, 
presentable,  and  intelligible  form.  Now,  when 
well  considered,  it  will  be  found  that  the  questiooi 
What  is  knowledge?  must  mean  one  of  two 
things.  It  must  mean  either,  first^  What  is  know- 
ledge in  so  far  as  its  kinds  differ  f  In  pluner 
words — What  different  kinds  of  knowledge  are 
there  ?  Or  it  must  mean,  secondly^  What  is  know- 
ledge in  so  far  as  its  various  kinds  agree  f  la 
plainer  words — What  is  the  one  invariable  feature, 
quality,  or  constituent,  common  to  all  our  cognitionS| 
however  diverse  and  multifarious  these,  in  other 
•       respects,  may  be? 
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§  83.  The  muntelligible  qoeation,  What  U  know- 
ledge? hmring  been  resolved  into  the  two  intelH- whMior 
giUe   questions,   Jirst^    What    different    kinds    o^ '>^!;!|'i;^ 
knowledge  are  there  ?  and,  secondly^  What  idonti-  {J^***^ 
cal  point  is  there  in  all  the  kinds  of  knowledge  ? — 
we  haTe  to  conmder  which  of  these  questions  is  cur 
qoesdon — which  of  them  is  the  truly   proximate 
question  of  the  epistemology.      The   one  or  the 
other  of  them  must  be  this ;  for  the  question,  What 
is  knowledge?  is  not  susceptible  of  being  analysed 
into  any  other  alternatives  than  these  two.     Which 
of  them,  then,  is  our  question  ?     Theo^tetus,  it  will 
have  been  observed  (§  78),  was  of  opinion,  rather 
nngaardedly,   that   the  first  was    the   question   of 
philosophy.       Socrates    very    speedily   undeceived 
him ;  for  surely  no  philosophy  is  required  to  teach 
OS  that  the  different  kinds  of  knowledge  are  the 
mathematical,  the  historical,  the  grammatical,  and 
so  forth.    The  other  alternative,  therefore  (although 
Socrates  here  gives  us  no  light),  must  be  the  ques- 
tion of  philosophy,  and  it  is  so.     It  is  the  founda- 
tion-question—  the    beginning,    with    no    anterior 
be^nning ;  and  its  answer  is  the  absolute  starting- 
point  of  metaphysics,  or  speculative  science. 

§  83.  An  anterior  question  may  indeed  be  raised — 
Is  there  any  identical  quality,  any  common  centre, 
any  essential  rallying-point  in  all  our  cognitions? 
But  that  question  can  be  determined  only  by  the 
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result  of  the  research.*  If  there  Is  no  such  pointi 
Thatphflow.  or  if  no  such  point  can  be  found,  no  philosophj  is 
t^Dff.  possible;  but  if  such  a  common  point  or  quality 
g^^^j^^can  be  found,  and  is  found,  then  philosophy  can 
^^£1.  exist,  and  can  go  forth  tracing  out  the  consequences 
^^     which  flow  from  the  answer  she  has  given.    Thai 

there  is  such  a  point,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  such 

a  point  has  been^^mf. 


Starting, 
point  raiut 
sUto  tht 
•Mentlalof 
knowMge. 
Experience 
nwy  conflrm, 
butreaeon 
alone  can 
cetaUiali  its 
tratli. 


§  84.  The  common  point,  or  quality,  or  feature 
in  all  our  knowledge  must  be  such  an  element 
as  is  necessary  or  essential  to  the  constitution  of 
every  datum  of  cognition.  In  other  words,  it  must 
be  such  an  element  that,  if  taken  away,  the  whole 
datum  is,  of  necessity,  extinguished,  and  its  restorar 
tion  rendered  absolutely  impossible  until  the  missing 
element  is  restored.  The  element  which  we  must 
find  as  a  reply  to  the  first  question  of  philosophy 
must  be  of  this  character,  otherwise  it  would  not 
answer  the  purposes  of  a  strictly-reasoned  scheme :  it 
would  not  be  the  one  point  present  in  every  cognition. 


*  Perhaps  this  question  ought  to  have  been  discussed  in  the  In- 
troduction as  one  of  the  preliminary  articles  of  the  science.  Ita 
settlement,  showing  that  there  is  such  a  point  or  clement,  should, 
in  strict  order,  precede  the  proposition  which  declares  irAat  that 
element  is.  But  such  advantages  in  the  way  of  clearness  and  in- 
telligibility are  gained  by  keeping  the  starting-point  (Proposition 
I.)  just  as  it  is, — for,  after  all,  it  is  the  true  commencement ;  and 
so  much  discussion  arises  under  the  question  referred  to,  that  it 
has  been  thought  better  to  introduce  it,  at  a  later  stage,  into  the 
body  of  the  work.    It  forms  the  thesis  of  Proposition  VI. 
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may  oonfirm  the  truth  of  the  answer ; 
hrt  BeaacNi  alone  can  establish  it  effectuall j. 


iiof  tbt 


§  85.  To  re-flftate,  then,  the  fandamental  or  prox- 
imate question  of  philosophy,  it  is  this — What  is 
the  ome  feature  which  is  identical,  inFarisble,  and  antcrpnAi- 
CBsential  in  all  the  varieties  of  our  lu^owledgeV^^i''''^ 
What  is  the  standard  factor  which  never  varies 
idiile  all  else  varies?  What  is  the  ems  unum  in 
amm3m$  notiiiis  f 


§  86.  That  is  the  first  question  of  philosophy — 
die  only  first  question  which  it  can  have  :   and  its  ium« 
answer  is  the  absolute  starting-point  of  metaphysics,  "^^^^j^^ 
That   answer  is  given  in  the  first  propositiux  iS^,,IilI^ 
of   these   Institutes,   which    proposition   it   consti-  il^u: 
tntes. 


SECTION   I. 


THE   EPISTEMOLOGT,  OR  THEORY  OF  KXOWKG. 


\ 


PROPOSITION  I. 

THE  PSDUSI  UW  OR  OOSDRIOX  OF  AIL  E50WIID6E. 

Along  with  whatever  any  intelligence  knows, 
it  must,  as  the  ground  or  condition  of  its 
knowledge,  have  some  cognisance  of  iiidj. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  8df  or  the  '^  me^'  is  the  common  centre,  the 
cootiDually  known  ralljing^point,  in  which  all  our  rvo^  l  i 
cognitions  meet  and  agree.     It  is  the  au  unum^  ei  ^ 
9emper  oognUum^  in  omnSmB  naiiitis.     Its  apprehen-  ^' 
siou  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  onr,  and  of  all, 
knowledge.    And  thns  Proposition  I.  forms  an  ex- 
plicit answer  to  the  qoestion  laid  down  in  the  Intro- 
doction  (§  85)  as  the  first  question  of  philosophy : 
What  is  the  one  featore  present  in  all  onr  know- 
ledge,— the  common  point  in  which  all  oar  cogni- 
tions unite  and  agree, — the  element  in  which  thej 
are  identical?    The  ego  is  this  feature,  point,  or 
element:  it  is  the  common  centre  which  is  at  all 
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PROP,    times  known,  and  in  which  all  onr  cognitioi 


L 


ever  diverse  they  may  be  in  other  respecttf^-^ 
known  as  uniting  and  agreeing;  and  besides  t\ 
egoj  or  oneself,  there  is  no  other  identical  quality  ii 
our  cognitions — as  any  one  may  convince  himself 
upon  reflection.  He  will  find  that  he  cannot  lay  his 
finger  upon  anything  except  himself^  and  say-^This 
article  of  cognition  I  must  know  along  with  what- 
ever I  know. 

2.  The  apprehension  of  oneself  by  oneself  is  the 
ittzpniMt  most  general  and  essential  circumstance  on  which 
ntni  and  knowledge  depends,  because,  unless  this  law  be  com- 
ofjuknow.  plied  with,  no  intellectual  apprehension  of  any  kind 

is  possible ;  and  wherever  it  is  complied  with,  some 
kind  of  knowledge  is  necessary.  Each  of  the  sub- 
sequent propositions  (with  the  exception  of  the  last 
of  the  epistemology)  gives  expression  to  a  necessary 
law  of  knowledge;  but  this  first  proposition  lays 
down  the  fundamental  necessity  to  which  all  intelli- 
gence is  subject  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  It 
states  the  primary  canon  in  the  code  of  reason  from 
which  all  the  other  necessary  laws  are  derivations. 

3.  The  condition  of  knowledge  here  set  forth  is 
not  an  operation  which  is  performed  once  for  all, 
and  then  dispensed  with,  while  we  proceed  to  the 
cognition  of  other  things.  Neither  is  it  an  operation 
which  is  ever  entirely  intermitted,  even  when  our 
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iMantion  appears  to  be  exclusively  occupied  with    prop. 


Itdcduw 


■atten  quite  distinct  from  ourselves.    The  know- 
ledge of  self  is  the  running  accompaniment  to  all  tiUnSr^. 
our  knowledge.     It  is  through  and  along  with  tJiia  nerermiunij 
knowledge  that  all  our  other  knowledge  is  taken  in.  "^  ^^ 

aoythiof. 

4.  An  objection  may  be  raised  to  this  proposition 

on  the  ground  that  it  is  contradicted  by  experience,  objectkm 
It  may  be  said  that  when  we  are  plunged  in  theadoumM 
active  pursuits  of  life,  or  engaged  in  the  contempla-  ""JgLj*** 
tion  of  natural  objects,  we  frequently  pass  hours,  it 
may  be  days,  without  ever  thinking  of  ourselves. 
This  objection  seems  to  militate  against  the  truth  of 
our  first  proposition.     How  is  it  to  be  obviated  ? 

5.  If  the  proposition  maintained,  that  our  atten- 
tion was  at  all  times  clearly  and  forcibly  directed  ohjection  oh- 
upon  ourselves,  or  that  the  me  was  constantly  a  pmium  n- 
prominent  object  of  our  regard,  the  objection  would 

be  fatal  to  its  pretensions.  The  proposition  would 
be  at  once  disproved  by  an  appeal  to  experience; 
for  it  is  certain  that  during  the  greater  part  of 
our  time  we  take  but  little  heed  of  ourselves.  But 
a  man  may  take  very  little  note,  without  taking 
absolutely  no  note  of  himself.  The  proposition 
merely  asserts  that  a  man  (or  any  other  intelligence) 
is  never  altogether  incognisant,  is  never  totally  obli- 
vious, of  himself,  even  when  his  attention  is  most 
engaged  with  other  matters.     However  far  it  may 
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PROP,    be  carried,  the  forgetfulness  of  self  is  only  pardil 


and  apparent;  it  is  never  real  and  total.    There  is 

always  a  latent  reference  of  one's  perceptions  and 
thoughts  to  oneself  as  the  person  who  ezperienoos 
them,  which  proves  that,  however  deeply  we  may  be  - 
engrossed  with  the  objects  before  us,  we  are  never  : 
stripped  entirely  of  the  consciousness  of  ourselves. 
And  this  is  all  that  our  proposition  contends  fixr. 
There  is  a  calm  unobtrusive  current  of  self-con- 
sciousness flowing  on  in  company  with  all  our  knoww 
ledge,  and  during  eveiy  moment  of  our  waking 
existence ;  and  this  self-consciousness  is  the  ground 
or  condition  of  all  our  other  consciousness.  Nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  parts  of  our  attention  may 
be  always  devoted  to  the  thing  or  business  we  have 
in  hand :  it  is  sufficient  for  our  argument  if  it  be 
admitted  that  the  thousandth  part,  or  even  a  smaller 
fraction,  of  it  is  perpetually  directed  upon  our^ 
selves. 

6.  But  how  is  our  apparent  self-oblivion  to  be 
oarapparant  explained?    If  it  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  on  the 

inattention 

towifac-     supposition  that  we  ever  drop  entirely  out  of  our 

counted  for  .  . 

dpteof'SlIii-  ^^"^  observation,  we  must  be  prepared  to  explain  it 
liarity.  ^jj  some  Other  principle.  And  so  we  are.  Thia 
oversight,  which  in  many  cases  is  all  but  completSi 
may  be  accounted  for  in  the  most  satisfactory  man- 
ner by  means  of  a  principle  of  our  nature  which 
may  be  termed  the  law  of  familiarity,  the  effect  of 
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which  law   is  well  ezpreased   in  the   old    adage,     prop. 

"  Familiarity  breeds  neglect."    Whatever  we  are    

extremely  intimate  with,  we  are  very  apt  to  over- 
look ;  and  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  novelty  or 
triteness  of  any  event  are  the  degrees  of  our  atten- 
tion called  forth  and  exercised.  We  are  enchained 
by  the  comparatively  rare, — we  are  indifferent  to- 
wards the  comparatively  frequent.  That  which  is 
strange  rivets  our  intellectual  gaze, — that  to  which 
we  are  accustomed  passes  by  almost  unheeded.  No 
influence  has  a  greater  effect  than  use  and  wont  in 
dimming  the  eye  of  attention,  and  in  blunting  the 
edge  of  curiosity.  This  truth  might  be  illustrated 
to  an  unUmited  extent.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  pre- 
sent purpose  to  remark,  that  each  of  us  is  more 
familiar,  and  is  therefore  less  occupied,  with  himself 
than  he  is  with  any  other  object  that  can  be  brought 
under  his  consideration.  Wo  are  constantly  present 
to  ourselves, — hence  we  scarcely  notice  ourselves. 
We  scarcely  remark  the  condition  of  our  knowledge, 
so  unremittingly  do  we  obey  it.  Indeed,  in  our 
ordinary  moods  we  seem  to  slip  entirely  out  of  our 
own  thoughts.  This  is  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  our  close  familiarity,  our  continual  intimacy,  our 
unbroken  acquaintance  with  ourselves.  But  wo 
never  do  slip  entirely  out  of  our  own  thoughts. 
However  slender  the  threads  may  be  which  hold  a 
man  before  his  own  consciousness,  they  are  never 
completely  broken  through. 
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PROP.        7.  There  is  this  consideration,  also,  to  be  taken 


into  account,  that  the  part  of  our  knowledge  wfaid 

couMenuoQ  consists  of  thinc^s  of  sense  always  naturally  attract! 

that  the  <yo  .  °  j  j 

^^^bto^    our  attention  much  more  forcibly  than  that  part  o; 

cxpertaioe.    \^  which  is  apprehended  by  intellect  merely.     Bui 

that  which  we  call  ^^I"  is  the  object  of  intellec 

alone.     Wt  are  never  objects  of  sense  to  ourselves 

A  man  can  see  and  touch  his  body,  but  he  canno 

see  and  touch  himself.     This  is  not  the  place  to  offe; 

any  observations  on  the  nature  of  the  thinking  prin 

ciple.     The  assertion  that  it  either  is,  or  is  not 

immaterial,  must  at  present  be  avoided,  as  dogmatic 

hypothetical,  and  premature — indeed,  as  altogethe 

inconsistent  with  the  purpose  and  business  of  thi 

epistemology.     But  this  much  may  be  affirmed 

that,  when  the  cognisance  of  self  is  laid  down  a 

the  condition  of  all  knowledge,  this  of  course  doe 

not  mean  that  certain   objects  of  sense   (externa 

things,  to  wit)   are   apprehended  through  certai: 

other  objects  of  sense   (our  own  bodies,  namely] 

for  such  a  statement  would  be  altogether  futile.     ] 

would  leave  the  question  precisely  where  it  foun 

it ;  for  we  should  still  have  to  ask,  On  what  cor 

dition    are    these    other   objects    of  sense   appn 

bended?     To   say   that  the   things   of  sense   ai 

made  known  to  us  by  means  of  the  things  of  sens< 

does  not  advance  us  one  step  on  the  high-road  1 

truth.     The  me^  therefore,  whether  it  be  material  c 

not — a  point  on  which,  at  present,  we  offer  n 
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i^hiion — is  certiunly  not  our  own  bodies,  in  so  far     prop. 

as  these  are,  or  may  be  made,  objects  of  sense,*  and    

not  being  an  object  of  sensible,  but  only  of  intel- 
lectual experience ;  and  our  attention  being  naturally 
held  captive  by  the  things  of  sense,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  these  latter  should  cause  us  to  attend  but 
sli^tly  to  ourselves  in  our  ordinary  moods,  and  in 
the  common  transactions  of  life.  Thus  the  slight 
d^ree  of  notice  which  we  usually  take  of  ourselves 
is  sufficiently  explained,  without  its  being  necessary 
to  resort  to  the  hypothesis  that  the  oversight  is  ever 
total,  by  means  of  these  two  circumstances — the 
operation  of  the  law  of  familiarity,  and  the  fact  that 
the  ego  is  no  object  of  sensible  experience. 

8.  A  theory  of  self-consciousness,  opposed  to  the 
doctrine  advanced  in  our  first  proposition,  has  been  Athe^or 
sometimes  advocated.     It  reduces  this  operation  to  •<'i»«^'>««<*t 

*  TBrianot  witU 

a  species  of  reminiscence :  it  affirms  that  we  arc^r*<  \^  '•  *•' 
cognisant  of  various  sensible  impressions,  and  are 
not  conscious  of  ourselves  until  we  reflect  upon  them 
afterwards.  But  this  doctrine  involves  a  contradic- 
tion ;  for  it  supposes  us  to  recollect  certain  impres- 
sions to  have  been  ours,  after  they  have  been 
experienced,  which  we  did  not  know  to  be  ours 
wlien  they  were  experienced.  A  man  cannot  re- 
member what  never  happened.     If  the  impressions 

*  Tliat  the  ogo  caDoot  bo  known  to  be  matoriol,  is  proved  in 
its  proper  place.    (See  Proposition  VIII.) 

P 
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PROP,     were  not  kaown  to  be  ours  at  the  time,  thej  could 


— '■ —  not  subsequently  be  remembered  to  have  been  our8| 
because  their  recollection  would  imply  that  we  re- 
membered an  antecedent  connection  between  our-  ] 
selves  and  them;  which  connection,  however,  had  j 
no  place  in  our  former  experience,  inasmuch  as  this  s 
theory  declares  that  no  self  was  in  the  first  instance  j 
apprehended ; — therefore,  if  the  impressions  are  re»  ■ 
cognised  on  reflection  to  have  been  ours,  they  must  j 
originally  have  been  known  to  be  ours.  In  other  ] 
words,  we  must  have  been  conscious  of  self  at  the 
time  when  the  impressions  were  made. 

9.  Looked  at  in  itself,  or  as  an  isolated  truth,  our 
Importance  fi^st  proposition  is  of  uo  importance ;  but  viewed  as 
foundation  of  the  foundatiou  of  the  whole  system,  and  as  the  sinde 

the  whole  .  i  « 

•yatem.  staple  ou  which  all  the  tniths  subsequently  to  be 
advanced  depend,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted 
on,  or  too  fully  elucidated.  Everything  hinges  on 
the  stability  which  can  be  given  to  this  proposition 
—-on  the  acceptance  it  may  meet  with.  If  it  faUs, 
the  system  entirely  fails ;  if  it  stands,  the  system 
entirely  succeeds.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  reader 
will  not  be  stopped  or  discouraged  by  the  apparent 
truism  which  it  involves.  He  may  think  that,  if  the 
main  truth  which  this  philosophy  has  to  tell  him  is, 
that  all  his  cognitions  and  perceptions  are  known  bj 
him  to  be  his  own,  he  will  have  very  little  to  thank 
it  for.    Let  him  go  on,  and  see  what  follows.    Mean- 
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vliile,  considering  the  great  weight  which  this  pro-     prop. 


position  has  to  bear,  we  may  be  excused  for  bestow-    

ing  a  few  more  words  on  its  enforcement. 

10.  If  tliis  first  proposition  is  not  very  clearly 
eonfirmed  by  experience,  it  is  at  any  rate  not  refuted  it  u  not  n- 
by  that  authority.     No  one,  by  any  effort  of  thejjjj]^"^* 
mind,  can  ever  apprehend  a  thing  to  the  entire  ex-  «*»*'**«*• 
dasion  of  himself.     A  man  cannot  wittingly  leave 
himself  altogether  out  of  his  account,  and  proceed 

to  the  consideration  of  the  objects  by  which  he  is 
surrounded.  On  the  contrary,  he  will  find  that, 
nolens  volens^  he  carries  himself  consciously  along 
with  him,  faint  though  the  consciousness  may  be,  in 
all  the  scenes  through  which  he  passes,  and  in  all 
the  operations  in  which  he  is  engaged.  He  will 
find  that,  when  he  is  cognisant  of  perceptions,  he  is 
always  cognisant  of  them  as  his.  But  this  cog- 
nisance is  equivalent  to  self-consciousness,  and  there- 
fore it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  our  proposition 
is  not  only  not  overthrown,  but,  moreover,  that  it  is 
corroborated  by  experience. 

11.  But  it  is  Season  alone  which  can  give  to  this 
proposition  the  certainty  and  extension  which  are  itabMttvi- 

*        ^  ^  denoe  is  rw- 

required  to  render  it  a  sure  foundation  for  all  that  JJ;7,*'*** 
is  to  follow.    Experience  can  only  establish  it  as  a  J^USTST 
limited  matter  of  fact ;  and  this  is  not  suflicient  for  ^^^' 
the  purposes  of  our  subsequent  demonstrations.    It 
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PROP,    must  be  established  as  a  necessaiy  truth  of  reason-* 


1/ 


as  a  law  binding  on  intelligence  universally — as  a 
conception,  the  opposite  of  which  is  a  contradiction    t 
and  an  absurdity.     Strictly  speaking,  the  proposi- 
tion cannot  be  demonstrated,  because,  being  itself 
the  absolute  starting-point,  it  cannot  be  deduced 
from  any  antecedent  data ;  but  it  may  be  explained 
in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  its  axiom- 
atic character.      It  claims  all  the  stringency  of  a 
geometrical  axiom,  and  its  claims,  it  is  conceived| 
are  irresistible.     If  it  were  possible  for  an  intelli- 
gence to  receive  knowledge  at  any  one  time  without 
knowing  that  it  was  his  knowledge,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  him  to  do  this  at  all  times.     So  that  an 
intelligent  being  might  be  endowed  with  knowledge 
without  once,  during  the  whole  term  of  his  existence, 
knowing  that  he  possessed  it.     Is  there  not  a  con- 
tradiction involved  in  that  supposition  ?    But  if  that 
supposition  be  a  contradiction,  it  is  equally  contra- 
dictory to  suppose  that  an  intelligence  can  be  con- 
scious of  his  knowledge,  at  any  single  moment, 
without  being  conscious  of  it  as  his.     A  man  has 
knowledge,  and  is  cognisant  of  perceptions  only 
when  he  brings  them  home  to  himself.     If  he  were 
not  aware  that  they  were  his,  he  could  not  be  aware 
of  them  at  all.     Can  /  know  without  knowing  that 
it  is  /  who  know  ?    No,  truly.     But  if  a  man,  in 
knowing  anything,  must  always  know  that  he  knows 
it,  he  must  always  be  self-conscious.    And  therefore 
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reason  establishes  oar  first  proposition  as  a  necessary  prop. 
truth — as  an  axiom,  the  denial  of  which  involves  a  — '• — 
contradiction,  or  is,  in  plain  words,  nonsense. 

12.  Every  metaphysical  truth  is  faced  by  an  op- 
posite error  whidi  has  its  origin  in  ordinary  think-  pint  roon- 
ing,  and  which  it  is  the  business  of  speculation  to  uoo. 
supplant.  It  will  conduce,  therefore,  to  the  eluci- 
dation of  our  first  proposition,  if,  following  the  plan 
laid  down  in  the  Introduction  (§  47),  we  place  along- 
side of  it  the  counter-proposition  which  it  is  designed 
to  overthrow.  First  counter-propoHition :  "To  con- 
stitute knowledge,  all  that  is  required  is  that  there 
should  be  something  to  be  known,  and  an  intelli- 
gence to  know  it,  and  that  the  two  should  be  present 
to  each  other.  It  is  not  necessary  that  this  intelli- 
gence should  be  cognisant  of  itself  at  the  same  time." 


13.  This  counter-proposition  gives  expression  to 
the  condition  of  knowledge,  as  laid  down  by  ordinary  itembAdim 
thinking: ;  and,  it  may  be  added,  as  laid  down  by  ordinary 

^  '  '  -^  '  ^  -^    thinking  mnd 

our  whole  popular  psychology.  To  constitute  know-  ^'^'JIu"^' 
ledge,  there  must  be  a  subject  or  mind  to  know,  and 
an  object  or  thing  to  be  known :  let  the  two,  sub- 
ject and  object  (as  they  are  frequently  called,  and  as 
we  shall  frequently  call  them),  be  brought  together, 
and  knowledge  is  the  result.  This  is  the  whole 
amount  both  of  the  common  opinion  and  of  the 
psydiological  doctrine  as  to  the  origin  of  knowledge. 
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PROP.    The  Statement  does  not  expressly  deny  that  the  sab- 


— '• —  ject  must  always  know  itself,  in  order  to  be  cog- 
nisant of  the  object.  It  neither  denies  nor  admits 
this  in  express  terms ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  easy 
to  grapple  with  the  ambiguity  which  it  involves. 
But  it  certainly  leans  more  to  the  side  of  denial 
than  to  the  side  of  affirmation.  The  ordinary 
psychological  doctrine  seems  to  be,  that  the  subject, 
or  mind,  is  at  times  cognisant  of  itself  to  the  excla- 
sion  of  the  object,  and  is  at  times  cognisant  of  the 
object  to  the  exclusion  of  itself,  and  again  is  at  times 
cognisant  both  of  itself  and  the  object  at  once.  Its 
general  position  is,  beyond  a  doubt,  merely  this, 
that  to  constitute  knowledge  there  must  be  an  intel- 
ligent subject,  and  something  for  this  intelligent  sub- 
ject to  know — not  that  this  intelligence  must  in  every 
act  of  knowledge  be  cognisant  of  itself.  But  this 
doctrine  is  equivalent  to  the  counter-proposition  just 
advanced,  because  it  declai'cs  that  the  cognisance  of 
self  is  not  necessarily  the  condition  and  concomi- 
tant of  all  knowledge. 

14.  It  is,  however,  rather  from  the  conclusions 
iiiagenenuy  rcachcd  by  our  popular  psychology,  than  from  any 

ths  starting-  ^ 

Jhoi'°^M^'  express  statement  it  contains,  that  wo  may  gather 
the* Littag.  ^^^^  ^^  starting-point  is  our  first  counter-proposition. 
Snihy^ca!'^'  Supposing  it  to  start  from  a  denial  of  our  first  pro- 
position, its  subsequent  conclusions  are  legitimately 
reached,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel.     Supposing  it 
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to  Start  from  the  admission  of  onr  first  proposition,  its  prop. 
illogical  procedure  would  be  altogether  unparalleled.  — '• — 
In  JQstice,  therefore,  to  our  common  psychology,  we 
must  suppose  that  it  is  grounded  on  our  first  counter- 
proposition,  which,  however,  is  the  embodiment  of 
a  contradictory  inadvertency  of  thought,'  by  which 
aU  its  subsequent  proceedings  are  rendered  untrue. 
The  divarication  of  the  two  systems — our  popular 
psychology  on  the  one  hand,  founded  on  this  counter- 
proposition,  and  exhibiting  the  erroneous  results  of 
ordinary  thinking ;  and  our  strict  metaphysics  on  the 
other  hand,  based  on  Proposition  I.,  and  presenting 
the  results  of  the  pure  speculative  reason — will  begin 
to  grow  apparent  in  our  second  proposition. 

15.  To  mark  strongly  the  opposition  between  the 
propositions  and  the  counter-propositions,  it  may  be  a  mark  of 
stated  that  the  propositions  declare  what  we  do  think,  betwetn  the 

*       *^  ^  '  IvropoAitions 

the  counter-propositions  declare  what  we  ^Ami  we  *"**V'* 

A       A  counter-pro- 

think,  but  do  not  think :  in  other  words,  the  propo-  ^*'^^^^ 

sitions  represent  our  real  thinking,  the  counter-pro- 
positions our  apparent  thinking.  For  example,  the 
first  counter-proposition  affirms  that  we  can  know 
things  without  knowing  ourselves ;  but  we  only 
apparently  do  this — we  only  think  that  we  know 
them  without  obeying  the  condition  specified :  in 
other  words,  we  think,  or  rather  think  that  we  think, 
a  contradiction ;  for  it  is  impossible  really  to  think 
a  contradiction.      The  proposition  states  what  we 
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PROP,    really  think  and  know  as  the  condition  of  all  our    \ 
knowledge. 

16.  This  first  proposition  expresses  the  principal 
Pro^  I.  hiu  law  by  which  the  unintelligible  is  converted  into  the 

■ome  Affinity 

*o  '^'Jhjg-  intelligible.  Let  self  be  apprehended,  and  every- 
of  numben.  thing  bccomes  (potentially)  apprehensible  or  intelli- 
gible: let  self  be  unapprehended,  and  everything 
remains  necessarily  inapprehensible  or  unintelligible. 
Considered  under  this  point  of  view,  the  nearest  ap- 
proach made  to  this  proposition  in  ancient  times 
was  probably  the  Pythagorean  speculation  respecting 
number  as  the  ground  of  all  conccivability.  In 
nature,  per  «e,  there  is  neither  unity  nor  plurality — 
nothing  is  one  thing,  and  nothing  is  many  things ; 
because  there  cannot  be  one  thing  unless  by  a  mto- 
tal  synthesis  of  many  things  or  parts ;  and  there 
cannot  be  many  things  or  parts  unless  each  of  them 
is  one  thing :  in  other  words,  in  nature,  per  86,  there 
is  nothing  but  absolute  inconceivability.  If  she  can 
place  before  us  '^  thing,"  she  cannot  place  before  us 
a  or  one  thing.  So  said  Pythagoras.  According  to 
him,  it  is  intelligence  alone  which  contributes  a  to 
"  thing '' — ogives  unity,  not  certainly  to  plurality 
(for  to  suppose  plurality  is  to  suppose  unity  already 
given),  but  to  that  which  is  neither  one  nor  many ; 
and  thus  converts  the  unintelligible  into  the  intelli- 
gible— the  world  of  nonsense  into  the  world  of 
intellect. 
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17.  This  doctrine  has  been  strangely  misunder-     prop. 


stood.      Its  expositors  have  usually  thought  that    — '■ — 
tilings  are  already  numbered  by  nature  either  asiundingu 
one  or  many,  and  that  all  that  Pythagoras  taught  rMm  doctrine, 
was  that  we  re-number  them  when  they  come  before 
US ;  as  if  such  a  truism  as  that  could  ever  have  fallen 
from  the  Ups  of  a  great  thinker ;  as  if  such  a  com- 
mon-place was  even  entitled  to   the   name   of  an 
opinion.    A  theory  which  professes  to  explain  how 
things  become  intelligible  must  surely  not  suppose 
that  they  are  intelligible  before  they  become  so. 
If  a  man  undertakes  to  explain  how  water  becomes 
ice,  he  must  surely  not  suppose  that  it  already  is  ice. 
He  mast  date  from  some  anterior  condition  of  the 
water — its  fluidity,  for  instance.      Yet  the  Pytha- 
gorean theory  of  number  as  the  ground  of  all  intel- 
ligibility, is  usually  represented  in  this  absurd  light. 
Number,  by  which  "  thing "   becomes  intelligible, 
either  as  one  or  many,  is  believed  to  be  admitted  by 
this  theory  to  be  cleaving  to  "  thing "  even  in  its 
unintelligible  state.     Were  this  so,  the  thing  would 
not  be   unintelligible,  and  there  would  be  no  ex- 
pknation  of  the  conversion  of  the  incogitable  (the 
anoetic)  into  the  cogitable  (the  noetic),  the  very 
point   which    the    theory    professes    to    explicata 
The  theory  may  be  imperfect ;   but  it  Is   one   of 
the  profoundest    speculations   of  antiquity.      The 
modem  interpretation  has  emptied  it  of  all  signi- 
ficance. 
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PROP. 
I. 


18.  The  law  laid  down  in  Proposition  I.  is  merdyj 
a  higher  generalisation  and  clearer  expression  ofthi 
highOTg«ne-  Pythafforean  law  of  number.     Whatever  is  to  b* 

nUntion  of        "'        ^ 

^*  ^^  uw  ^^^^^  must  be  known  as  one,  or  as  manj,  or  m 
both ;  but  whatever  is  to  be  known  can  be  made 
one  only  by  being  referred  to  one  self;  and  whatever  :| 
is  to  be  known  can  be  made  many  only  when  each 
of  the  plurals  has  been  made  one  by  being  referred 
to  one  self;  and  whatever  is  to  be  known  can  be 
made  both  one  and  many  only  by  the  same  process 
being  gone  through, — that  is  to  say,  its  unity  and 
its  plurality  can  only  be  effected  by  its  reduction  to 
the  unity  of  self. 


19.  Passing  over  at  present  all  intermediate  ap^ 
AnticipA-      proximations,  we  find  anticipations  of  this  first  propo- 
I.  by  the      sition  in  Uie  writings  of  the  philosophers  of  Germany* 
of  Genuany.  j^  p^^g  j^  qq  claim  to  uovclty,  howcvcr  novel  may 
be  the  uses  to  which  these  Institutes  apply  it.     Kant 
had  glimpses  of  the  truth  ;  but  his  remarks  are  con- 
fused in  the  extreme  in  regard  to  what  he  calls  the 
unity  (analytic  and  synthetic)  of  consciousness.    This 
is  one  of  the  few  places  in  his  works  from  which  no 
meaning  can  be  extracted.     In  his  hands  tlie  prin- 
ciple answered  no  purpose  at  all.     It  died  in  the  act 
of  being  bom,  and  was  buried  under  a  mass  of  sub- 
ordinate considerations  before  it  can  be  said  to  liave 
even  breathed.     Ficlite  got  hold  of  it,  and  lost  it — 
got  hold  of  it,  and  lost  it  again,  through  a  series  of 
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right  or  ten  different  publications,  in  which  the  truth     prop. 

Mm 

iE{M  through  his  fingers  when  it  seems  just  on  the    

point  of  being  turned  to  some  account.  Schelling 
promised  magnificent  operations  in  the  heyday  of 
his  youth,  on  a  basis  very  similar  to  that  laid  down 
in  thia  first  proposition.  But  the  world  has  been 
wuting  for  the  fulfilment  of  these  promises, — for  the 
fruits  of  that  exuberant  blossom, — during  a  period 
of  more  than  fifty  years.  May  its  hopes  be  one  day 
realised !  No  man  is  fitter,  if  he  would  but  take 
the  pains,  than  this  octogenarian  seer,  to  show  that 
Speculation  is  not  all  one  '^  barren  heath/'  Hegel, 
— but  who  has  ever  yet  uttered  one  intelligible  word 
about  Hegel  ?  Not  any  of  his  countrymen, — not  any 
foreigner, — seldom  even  himself.  With  peaks,  hero 
and  there,  more  lucent  than  the  sun,  his  intervals 
are  filled  with  a  sea  of  darkness,  unnavigablc  by 
the  aid  of  any  compass,  and  an  atmosphere,  or 
rather  vacuum,  in  which  no  human  intellect  can 
breathe.  Hegel  had  better  not  be  meddled  with 
just  at  present.  It  is  impossible  to  say  to  what 
extent  this  proposition  coincides,  or  docs  not  coin- 
cide, with  his  opinions ;  for  whatever  truth  there 
may  be  in  Hegel,  it  is  certain  that  his  meaning  can- 
not be  wrung  from  him  by  any  amount  of  mere 
reading,  any  more  tlian  the  whisky  which  is  in  bread 
— so  at  least  we  have  been  informed — can  be  ex- 
tracted by  squeezing  the  loaf  into  a  tumbler.  He 
requires  to  be  diatiUedy  as  all  philosophers  do,  more 
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PROP. 
I. 


or  less — but  Hegel  to  an  extent  which  is  unpare 
leled.  His  faults,  and  those  of  his  predecessors  sim 
sequent  to  Kant,  lie,  certainly,  not  in  the  matt< 
but  only  in  the  manner  of  their  compositions.  A^ 
mirable  in  the  substance  and  spirit  and  direction 
their  speculations,  they  are  painfully  deficient  in  tl 
accomplishment  of  intelligible  speech,  and  iuLi 
manly  negligent  of  all  the  arts  by  which  alone  tl 
processes  and  results  of  philosophical  truth  can  b 
recommended  to  the  attention  of  mankind. 


ll 

n 

it\ 


c  >j 


PROPOSITION  11. 

THE    OBJECT    OF    ALL    KNOWLEDGE. 

Ihe  object  of  knowledge,  whatever  it  may 
be,  is  always  something  more  than  what 
is  naturally  or  usually  regarded  as  the 
object.  It  always  is,  and  must  be,  the 
object  with  the  addition  of  oneself, — object 
plus  subject, — thing,  or  thought,  mecum. 
Self  is  an  integral  and  essential  part  of 
every  object  of  cognition. 


DEMONSTRATION. 

It  has  been  already  established  as  the  condition 
of  all  knowledge,  that  a  thing  can  be  known  only 
provided  the  intelligence  which  apprehends  it  knows 
itself  at  the  same  time.  But  if  a  thing  can  be  known 
only  provided  oneself  be  known  along  with  it,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  thing  (or  thought)  and  oneself  together 
must,  in  every  case,  be  the  object,  the  true  and  com- 
plete object}  of  knowledge ;  in  other  words,  it  follows 
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PROP,    that  that  which  we  know  always  is  and  most  bel 

object  plus  subject,  object  cum  alio^ — thing  or  thought - 

with  an  addition  to  it, — which  addition  is  the  me. 
Self,  therefore,  is  an  integral  and  essential  part  of 
every  object  of  cognition.  ^ 

Or,  again.  Suppose  a  case  in  which  a  thing  or  a 
thought  is  apprehended  without  the  me  being  ap- 
prehended along  with  it.  This  would  contradict 
Proposition  I.,  which  has  fixed  the  knowledge  of 
self  as  the  condition  of  all  knowledge.  But  Propo- 
sition I.  is  established ;  and  therefore  the  me  must  in 
all  cases  form  part  of  that  which  we  know ;  and  the 
only  object  which  any  intelligence  ever  has,  or  ever 
can  have  any  cognisance  of  is,  itself-in-union-with- 
whatcver-it-apprehends. 


OBSERVATIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 


1.  By  printing  as  one  word  the  seven  last  words  of 
R«w»for  the  Demonstration,  a  higher  degree  of  intelligibility 
"itoeiMn-     sccms  to  bc  sccurcd  for  what  is  here  laid  down  as 

unlon-with- 

t!^hw^^  the  universal  object  of  knowledge,  than  might  have 
u  one  word,  j^^^^  attained  by  printing  these  words  as  separate. 

Whether  our  position  should  be  agreed  with  or  not, 

it  can  scarcely  be  misunderstood. 

2.  By  the  object  of  knowledge,  we  are,  of  course, 
to  understand  the  whole  object  of  knowledge,  what- 


) 
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It  may  be  at  any  particular  time.     It  is  quite     prop. 


By  the  object 


ible  for  the  mind  to  attend  more  to  one  part  of 

'  given  presentation  than  to  another.    The  mind  o/kllowu^ 

-      1        1  11  1  1  n  faiwMinttlie 

^  indeed  usually  attend  most  to  that  part  of  every  ^''"'e  o^J«ct 
esentation  which  is  commonly  called  the  thing. 
»ut  the  part  so  attended  to  is  not  the  whole  object ; 
t  is  not  properly  the  object  of  our  knowledge.     It 
)A  only  part  of  the  object,  the  object  being  that  part 
together  with  the  other  part  of  the  presentation 
(self,  namely,  or  the  subject)  which  is  usually  less 
Attended   to,  but  which  is  necessary  to   complete 
every  datum   of  cognition.     In  other  words,  the 
object,  usually  so  called,  is  only  part  of  the  object 
of  the  mind,  although  it  may  be  that  part  which 
is  most  attended  to.    The  object,  properly  so  called, 
ifl  always  the  object  with  the  addition  of  the  sub- 
ject, because  this  alone  is  the  whole  object  of  our 
apprehension.     That  which  is  usually  termed  the 
object  may  be  sometimes  conveniently  termed  the 
objective  part  of  the  object  of  knowledge,  and  that 
which  is  usually  called  the  subject  may  be  some- 
times conveniently  called  the  subjective  part  of  the 
object  of  knowledge.     But  the  ordinary  distinction 
of  subject  and  object  in  which  they  are  contrasted 
tt  the  knowing  and  the  known,  and  in  which  the 
subject  is  virtually  denied  to  be  any  part  of  the 
object  of  our  knowledge,  is  erroneous  and  contradic- 
toiy,  and  has  had  a  most  mischievous  effect  on  the 
growth  and  fortunes  of  philosophy. 
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PROP.        3.  The  ascertainment  of  the  condition  of  km 

IL 

ledge  as  fixed  in  Proposition  I.  necessarily  effects  •] 

which  an  at-  great  changc  in  our  conception  of  the  object 
k'^Mn^  knowledge.  This  change  is  expressed  in  Proposni 
tiS^ro"  *^^"  ^^'  ^^*  '^^  ^^^  ordinary  moods  we  regard  tb« 
knowledge,    q^qq^  ^f  knowledge  as   something  very  different 

from  what  this  proposition  sets  forth.  Whatever  it 
may  be,  we  regard  it  as  that  thing  or  thought  witk^ 
out  anything  more — without  that  addition  which  we 
call  the  subject  or  the  me.  Heretofore  our  concep- 
tion of  the  object  was  the  conception  of  object  mm 
alio ;  now  it  is  the  conception  of  object  cum  aUo^ 
L  e.  mecum. 


4.  The  change  which  the  condition  of  knowledge 
Further mut-  effccts  uDou  the  object  of  knowledge  may  be  further 

tnted  by  the  ^  '^  ^         ^  &  / 

2^jj^*'/«  understood  by  considering  how  very  different  the 
gJl^d^i^  speculative  enumeration  of  ourselves  and  things  as 
meratioD.  based  ou  I'roposition  11.,  IS  from  the  way  in  wmca 
we  usually  but  erroneously  enumerate  them.  We 
are  cognisant  of  ourselves  and  of  a  number  of  sur- 
rounding objects.  We  look  upon  ourselves  as 
numerically  different  from  each  of  these  things,  just 
as  each  of  them  is  numerically  different  from  its 
neighbours.  That  is  our  ordinary  way  of  counting* 
The  speculative  computation  is  quite  different.  Each 
of  the  things  is  always  that  thing  plus  me.  So  that 
supposing  the  things  to  be  represented  by  the  figures 
1,  2,  3,  4,  and  ourselves  by  the  figure  5,  while  fol- 
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lowing  the  ordinary  ciphering,  we  Bhoald  count  them     prop 


■nd  ourselves  as  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5;  we  should,  fol- 

lowing  the  speculative  ciphering,  count  them  and 
ourselves  as  1  +  5,  2  +  5,  3  +  5,  4  +  5.  And 
the  resalt  in  each  case  equals  me-in-union-wtth- 
the*tfaing,  whatever  it  may  be.  Me-in-union-with- 
it — ^this  synthesis  is  always  the  total  datum  or  object 
which  I  know.  This  5  (illustrative  of  the  ego)  is 
the  standard  factor  in  every  reckoning,  is  always 
part  of  the  object  apprehended,  and  is  the  neces- 
nry  condition  of  its  apprehension.  If  we  consider 
the  things  1,  2,  3,  4,  as  forming  one  complcxus 
in  that  case,  it  is  still  1  +  5  =  me-in-union-with- 
things. 

5.  The  second  counter-proposition,  embodying  the 
meonsiderate  result  of  ordinary  thinking,  and  bright-  second  coun- 
enmg,  by  contrast,  the  truth  of  Proposition  II.,  may  tion. 
be  laid  down  as  follows :  Second  counier-proposittan, — 
"  The  object  of  knowledge  is  not,  or,  at  any  rate, 
need  not  be,  anything  more  than  what  is  usually 
regarded  as  the  object.     It  may  be  the  object  with- 
out the  mind's  self,  a  thing  (or  a  thought)  sine  me,^^ 
The  inadvertency  of  ordinary  thinking  here  pointed 
out,  and  corrected  by  Proposition  II.,  is,  that  it  over- 
looks a  part  of  the  object  of  knowledge,  and  gives 
out  a  part  as  the  whole ;  just  as,  in  counter-propo* 
sition  I.,  it  overlooks  the  condition  of  knowledge, 

and  entertains  an  obscure  notion  that  knowledge 

o 
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PROP,    might  take  place  without  this  condition  being  com-  i 
plied  with. 

6.  This  counter-proposition  is  grounded  on  a  rock, 
itbfaiw,  if  the  first  counter-proposition  be  true ;  but  without 
counter-pro-  this  staj  it  has  no  support  whatever.  J£  it  were  pos- 
foiM.          g;i)]Q  fQj.  m^  intelligent  being  to  apprehend  anything 

without  complying  with  the  condition  which  declares 
that  he  must  apprehend  himself  as  well,  it  would,  of 
course,  be  possible  for  him  to  know  an  object  without 
knowing  anything  more — t.  6.,  without  knowing 
himself  along  with  it.  But  the  first  counter-propo- 
sition is  false,  because  it  contradicts  Proposition  L, 
which  is  a  necessary  and  axiomatic  truth  of  reason ; 
and,  therefore,  the  second  counter-proposition,  which 
depends  entirely  upon  the  first  counter-propositioni 
must  likewise  be  set  aside  as  false  and  contradictory. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  maintenance  of  the  second  counter- 
proposition  is  quite  incompatible  with  the  admission 
of  Proposition  I.  Those  who  have  conceded  our 
starting-point  cannot  stand  by  the  deliverance  of 
ordinary  thinking  in  regard  to  the  object  of  know- 
ledge, but  must  embrace  the  doctrine  laid  down  in 
Proposition  II. 

7.  The  second  counter-proposition  is  not  only  the 
expression  of  the  ordinary  notion  of  mankind  in 
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ral  with  regard  to  the  object  of  knowledge ;  it    pbop. 


n. 


It* 


oreover,  the  exponent  of  the  popular  psjrcholo- 
.  doctrine  on  this  point.  In  the  scienoe  of  the  ttooSSnr 
an  mind,  subject  and  object  are  not  contrasted  ^'g^ 
wo  things,  both  of  which  are  known,  and  must  ^3SS^m!ui 
nown  together ;  they  are  not  laid  down  as  two  i  ^^^ 
g&  which,  in  their  synthens,  constitute  the  only 
ct  which  any  intelligence  can  apprehend.  Thev 
contrasted  simply  as  that  which  knows,  and  as 
which  is  known — the  former  being  the  subject, 
the  latter  the  object.  This  is  the  second  step  in 
procedure  of  our  ordinary  pyschology.  Just  as, 
:&  first  position,  it  agrees  with  common  thinking 
verlooking  the  condition  of  all  knowledge,  and 
ts  from  the  doctrine  set  forth  In  the  first  counter- 
position;  so  in  Its  second  position  It  also  coincides 
1  common  opinion  in  overlooking  a  part  of  the 
!ct  of  knowledge,  and  In  representing  a  mere  part 
he  whole  of  that  object.  Here,  again,  however, 
;eachlng  Is  ambiguous.  Our  ordinary  psychology 
9  not  expressly  affirm  that  the  object  can  be 
wn  without  the  subject  or  self  being  known  ;  but 
laying  all  Its  emphasis  on  the  consideration,  that 
he  constitution  of  knowledge  the  subject  Is  the 
or  which  knows,  while  the  object  Is  the  factor 
eh  is  known,  It  virtually  teaches  that  doctrine, 
any  rate,  our  subsequent  articles  will  make  It 
[n  that  the  psychology  now  in  vogue  virtually 
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PROP. 
U. 


embraces  the  second  counter-proposition,  and  deniea 
by  implication,  if  not  directly,  the  tmth  of  our  second 
proposition,  which  declares,  as  a  necessary  truth  of 
reason — as  a  conclusion  which  admits  of  no  excep- 
tion, and  the  reverse  of  which  is  nonsensical  and 
contradictory — that  the  mind  (t.  e.,  every  mind)  can 
have  no  object  of  any  kind,  except  an  object  bound 
up  and  apprehended  along  with  itselE 


PROPOSITION  III. 

THE  IHSEPABABILITY  OF  THE  OBJECTIYE  AND  TEE  SUBJECTIVE. 

The  objective  part  of  the  object  of  knowledge, 
though  distinguishable,  is  not  separable  in 
cognition  from  the  subjective  part,  or  the 
ego ;  but  the  objective  part  and  the  sub- 
jective part  do  together  constitute  the  unit 
or  minimum  of  knowledge. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

If  the  objective  part  of  knowledge  were  separable 
m  cognition  from  the  ego  or  subjective  part,  it  could 
be  apprehended  without  the  ego  being  apprehended 
along  with  it.  But  this  has  been  proved  by  Propo- 
sition II.  to  be  impossible.  Therefore  the  objective 
part  of  the  object  of  knowledge  is  not  separable  in 
cognition  from  the  subjective  part,  or  the  ego. 

Again,  The  unit  or  minimum  of  cognition  is  such 
an  amount  of  knowledge  that  if  any  constituent  part 
of  it  be  left  out  of  account,  the  whole  cognition  of 
necessity  disappeara  But  the  objective  plus  the  sub- 
jective constitutes  such  a  unit  or  minimum :  because 
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PROP,    if  the  objective  part  be  entirely  removed  firom  the 


object  of  our  knowledge,  and  if  the  mind  be  left 
with  no  thing  or  thought  before  it,  it  can  have  no 
cognition — so  if  the  subjective  part,  or  itself,  be 
entirely  removed  from  the  mind's  observation,  the 
cognition  equally  disappears,  to  whatever  extent  we 
may  suppose  the  mere  objective  part  of  the  present 
tatlon  to  be  still  before  us.  All  cognisance  of  it  is 
impossible  by  Proposition  I.  Therefore  the  objective 
and  the  subjective  do  together  constitute  the  unit  or 
mtni7)ium  of  cognition. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  Although  this  proposition  is  rather  a  corollary 
lUaaoiM  for   of  the  second  than  a  new  and  distinct  proposition, 

giving  this  .  ... 

proposition  a  gtiU  there  are  crood  reasons  for  a8si&:nin£c  to   it   a 

prominent  o  o        o 

Sltoi^  ***•  formal  and  prominent  position  in  the  system.  Its 
enunciation  ajBTords  us  an  opportunity  of  explaining 
what  is  meant  by  inseparability  in  cognition,  and  by 
the  unit  or  minimum  of  knowledge — two  ^important 
but  ill-understood  points  in  philosophy.  And  fur- 
ther, it  is  to  be  suspected  that,  notwithstanding  the 

clearness  and  certainty  of  Proposition  II.,  doubts 

• 

may  still  be  entertained  as  to  the  inviolable  unity  in 
cognition  of  the  objective  and  the  subjective  parts  of 
our  knowledge.  Moreover,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  popular  delusion,  which  is  largely  shared 
in  by  psychology — namely,  that  subject  and  object 
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tre  two  units,  and  not  merely  one  unit  or  minimum     prop. 

'  "^  III. 


of  cognition — ^is  combated  and  exploded  in  our  second 
proposition  in  terms  sufficiently  express.  On  these 
locoonts  it  has  appeared  advisable  to  give  to  Propo- 
ation  m.  a  distinct  and  leading  place  in  the  system. 

2.  Two  things  are  properly  said  to  be  separable 
from  each  other  in  co&rnition,  when  they  can  be  what  is 

sieantby 

separated  in  such  a  way  that  the  one  of  them  can  iepanbuitr 

*'  "^  and  iraepara- 

be  known  or  apprehended  without  the  other.  Thus  J|S2L*°  ^' 
a  tree  and  a  stone  are  separable  from  each  other  in 
cognition,  because  a  tree  can  be  apprehended  with- 
out a  stone  being  apprehended,  and  conversely. 
But  when  two  things  cannot  be  separated  in  such 
a  way  that  the  one  of  them  can  be  apprehended 
without  the  other,  but  only  in  such  a  way  that 
the  one  is  never  confounded  with  the  other — 
these  two  things  cannot  with  any  propriety  be  said 
to  be  separable,  but  only  to  be  distinguishable  in 
cognition.  This  is  the  predicament  in  which  sub- 
ject and  object,  self  and  surrounding  things,  are 
placed.  The  two  can  at  all  times  be  intelligently 
^tinguished  from  each  other.  They  cannot  at  any 
time  be  intelligently  separated  from  each  other. 
They  are  clearly  distinguishable ;  they  are  absolutely 
inseparable  in  cognition. 

3.  Both  this  and  the  second  proposition  affirm 
that  self  or  the  subject  is  an  integral  and  essential 
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pgop.    part  of  every  object  of  cognition.    But  the  reader  ii 
requeated  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  does  not  mean 

Apottlbla  , 

>niMn>reben-  that  hc  U  a  part  of  that  part  of  the  objects  of  hii 
cognition,  which  he  calls  chairs,  and  tables,  and  trees. 
It  means  quite  the  contrary.  It  means  that  he  ia 
not,  and  cannot  be,  a  part  of  that  part.  The  table 
before  you,  good  reader,  is  only  a  part  of  the  object 
of  your  cognition.  You  yourself  are  the  other  part. 
The  true  and  total  object  of  your  mind  is  the  tabloi 
or  whatever  else  it  may  be, — and  yourself.  The 
latter  part,  therefore,  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  a 
part  of  the  former  part ;  for  to  suppose  that  it  can, 
would  be  equivalent  to  holding  that  a  thing,  instead 
of  being  what  it  was,  was  something  which  it  was 
not.  The  two  factors  of  cognition — the  two  con- 
stituents of  every  known  object  (to  wit,  the  ego  and 
the  non-ego),  are  for  ever  contradistinguished — ^for 
ever  sundered  by  a  fatal  law  which  holds  them 
everlastingly  apart,  and  prevents  either  of  them 
from  being  its  opposite.  But  it  is  precisely  this 
inexorable  severance  which  also  keeps  them  together 
as  inseparably  united  in  cognition. 

4.  Inseparability  in  cognition  does  not  mean 
inaeparabi-  inseparability  in  space.  The  necessary  laws  of 
tJn^rto  '  knowledge  admit  of  our  apprehending  things  aa 

be  oonfound-  •  /•  i 

«d  ''{Jj^j*"^-  separable,  and  as  separate,  m  space  from  ourselves 
e^iu  Md  ^0  *°y  extent  we  please ;  but  they  do  not  admit  of 
tiM  internal  ^^^  apprehending  things  as  separate  or  as  separable 
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Ik  eofiiiition  finom  oonehrefl  in  any  sense  whaterer.    prop 
I                                                                                              ni. 
Ik  is  to  be  suspected  that  some  misconception  on  this    ^ 

Ipiiiit  has  been  {»etty  general  ani<Mig  the  cultivators 
Irf  philosophy,  and  that  some  who  may  have  had  a 
Igfimpse  of  the  tmth  have  shrunk  from  advocating, 
I  lad  even  from  contemplating,  the  inseparability  in 
I  cognition  of  subject  and  object,  from  confounding  this 
I  ilea  with  the  idea  of  their  inseparability  in  space. 
I  Subject  and  object  may  be  separated  from  each  other 
I  ia  space  more  widely  than  the  poles ;  it  is  only  in 
I  eognition  that  they  are  absolutely  inseparable.   They 
may  very  well  be  separated  in  space ;  but  space  itself 
cannot  be  separated  in  cognition  from  the  subject — 
I  ipice  is  always  known  and  thought  of  as  771^  cogui- 
Mnoe  of  space — therefore  a  separation  in  space  has 
no  effect  whatever  in  bringing  about  a  separation  in 
cognition,  of  object  from  subject     The  cultivators  of 
philosophy  just  referred  to  seem  to  have  been  appre- 
hensive lest,  in  denying  the  separability  in  cognition 
of  subject  and  object,  they  might  appear  to  be  call- 
ing in  question  the  existence  of  external  things,  and 
thereby  falling  into  idealism.     As  if  any  genuine 
idealism  ever  denied  the  existence  of  external  things, 
—ever  denied  that  these  things  were  actually  and 
bond  fide  external  to  us.     Idealism  never  denied 
this :  it  only  asks  what  is  the  meaning  of  '^  external ' ' 
considered  out  of  all  relation  to  '^  Internal,"  and  it 
shows  that,  out  of  this  relation,  the  word  '^  external " 
has,  and  can  have,  no  meaning. 
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Ul. 

The  unife  of 
oo|[nitkm 
explained, 
liow  it  is 
detarmined. 


li 


) 

: 


h 


5.  The  unit  or  minimum  of  c 
amount  (and  no  more)  of  cogniti( 
The  knowable  must  mount  up  to  a 
it  can  become  the  knowable  leas 
the  magnitude  of  the  knowable  is 
visible  or  ponderable  magnitud 
ponderable  least  cannot  be  dot 
because  there  is  no  necessary  lav 
It  is  a  varying  quantity  contingc 
of  the  seer  or  the  weigher.  But 
is  determined  absolutely  by  an 
intelligence ;  it  cannot  be  less  1 
thought,  with  the  addition  of  on( 
less  than  object  +  subject;  bee 
than  this  is  absolutely  unknowa 
law  of  reason.  No  necessary  law 
that  the  capacity  of  seeing  or Jn 
shall  not  go  below  a  ce 
finer  organs  or  with  ^ri-f^  per  se, 
mum  of  sight  or  of  soun^j  j^jutally 
and  ever,  be  revealed,  jj^^  ^\^q  qj- 
18  sternly  and  everl^g  universe 
hibited  from  going  ^j  pi^  me. 
descend  to  the  ap^^^  ^^^  ^f  ^o  ac 
subject.  This,  tlw^^  subject,  anc 
that  can  be  knoT^^^^^  Y  +  X 

object  may  be,  /  3^xnplished.  ' 
necessary  la^J^^^um  scibile  per  i 
mxim  scibili    ^^  ^^y  add  to  1 
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&  It  18  of  impoitaiiee  to  ^ssesii  v  'itt  -v^rrs*  -^     *ft;? 

or  per  «e.   Object  pJms  ^;»ws  a  ii:*:  "it  £2*1  ▼-    

least  or  MUiMiifM  9C&C4  ^mr^-.^zz  tzrr  rr;i.  ti'*- 


became  the  objectxre  par:  :c  rii:Ti*'ir^-  vi-iia  j-  -^  •- 
fOfcoonn,  le«  than  both  ihe  c^f^tcfT*  ioi  hi.:  *tf:-i^t 
can  undonbtedlT  be  kxkovn :  cif  Uit  Fi:''»tt*.'rTt 
of  knowledge  (the  ego  .  wtii.  ig_  :c  i;:«iri^-  jr*» 
both  the  objectxre  azhi  Klfiectrr^  riLn?.  ul:i  L2*: 
[k  known.  But  object  j>Ih#  sdk'l'tnz  !•  iiit  jnhxr.  illi 
on  be  known  2y  iu^If  or  /»er  »f.  :.?  Li  ui  iv.'.wiri 
iiite;  becaoae  the  objective  cMSLii',':  :»r  "c.-n  T>i:  n 
Ibesabjective,  or  the  scbjectfTe  -rltlir:  --i*  .-.  r^. --t. 
Hence  object />?iw  subject  i«  i*  '^f»\.'.v-?'.  *..  ":  .'^  :r^ 
«i  Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  iHiirm:! ::..  "i^:  &  r*ili. 
WIS  the  ponderable  lean.  To  rer:  ..t^  il-  kzi-.'.jr.  zj. 
it  woold  be  neceasarr  to  add  -  t-  itTrl:."  3r:-js.i.-=: 
the  half-gnun  woald  also  c-e  p-^nieriM^ — !:  ---.: 
he  ponderable  along  wii  :Le  oi^r  L*!:.  li-:  - 
the  supposition)  it  would  not  be  i^jl  i-^nbl-r  '  ^  .':«/. 
Therefore,  to  avoid  all  nixscoas:r::-ri:r..  -are  -l."!! 
require  to  say  that  the  grain  wa^  \Lk  y.z.i^T\!\> 
least  "by  itself/'  So  in  regard  to  U-e  ui.1:  :r 
MMuntim  of  cognition. 

7.  It  matters  not  how  manv  elemeLts  or  :ac::r5 
the  unit  or  minimum  of  cognition  mav  col^U:  *a -.r^jt ':'■.:■  i 
it  matters  not  how  clearlv  we  mav  be  able  to  d:*-  J--^«- 
tinguish  these  elements  from  each  other  when  the 
whole  unit  or  minimum  is  before  us.    These  circum- 
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PROP,    reason,  is  no  worse  than  an  inadvertency  on  the  [ 

of  common  opinion,  although  it  is  one  of  the  n: 

inveterate  of  those  natural  oversights  which  mi 
physic  exists  for  the  sole  purpose  of  correcting. 

11.  As  usual,  the  psychological  teaching  on 
Ttep^jcho-  head  is  more  ambiguous  and  more  erroneous  tl 
tionmon     the  popular  inadvertency.     It  certainly  does 
^^^^    embrace  Proposition  III.,  and  in  so  far  as  it  dissi 


ttmn  thena 
tumliiud- 


from  the  counter-proposition,  it  dissents  only  to 
into  a  deeper  error.  It  sometimes  embraces  a  mi< 
alternative,  in  which  the  contradiction  already 
volved  in  the  third  counter-proposition  is  complies 
With  an  additional  contradiction :  something  to 
effect  —  object  and  subject,  though  inseparabh 
cognition^  are  nevertheless  two  separate  uniti 
minima  of  cognition,  and  not  merely  one!  I 
quite  unnecessary  to  argue  against  this  proposil 
so  portentous  is  the  twofold  contradiction  it 
volves.  But  it  may  be  worth  while  to  point  ou 
origin. 

12.  The  psychologist  finds  himself  in  a  dilen 
The  pffcho.  He  sces  that  if  he  expressly  denies  the  inseparab 
accountwi  in  coguitiou  of  the  objective  and  the  subjective 
ments  of  knowledge,  he  mistakes  and  misstates 
laws  of  cognition ;  and  he  sees  that  if  he  admits 
object  and  subject  form  the  unit  or  minimum  of 
nition,  he  deprives  himself  of  the  best  or  only  a 
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Ill 


It  by  which  he  may  prove  that  each  of  them  is  a 
unit  of  exisknoe.    This  conuderatioQ  shocks 

;  and  he  endeavom*8  to  salve  the  point  by  ad- 
[sitting  that  sabject  and  object  are  inseparable  in 
:«ognition  (this  saves  the  phenomena  in  so  far  as 
^ile  lajva  of  knowledge  are  conoemed),  and  by  deny- 
mg  that  they  constitute  only  a  single  nnit  of  cogni- 
Jion  (this  enables  him  to  keep  in  his  hands  a  valid 
aqiimient  for  their  duality  of  existence).  But  he 
letuns  it  at  a  considerable  expense — ^by  swallowing 
a  contradiction  of  his  own  brewing,  which  no  palli- 
idvea  will  ever  enable  him,  or  any  one  else,  to 
digest  Such,  we  may  be  assured,  is  the  secret 
history  of  the  psychological  deliverance  on  this 
point.  The  psychologist  has  not  the  firmness  to 
lUnd  to  the  truth,  be  the  consequences  what  they 
may. 


PROP. 

HI. 


13.  The  common  division  of  the  sciences  into  the 
two  leading  catefi^ories, — the  science  of  mind  and  i>i«iinction 
the  science  of  matter, — ^when  regarded  as  more  than  JJiJjJ^"  f 
a  mere  verbal,  and  to  a  certain  extent  convenient  SJlSLeS?" 
distinction,  is  founded  on  the  fallacy  contained  in 
this  psychological  deliverance,  and  partakes  of  its 
fallaciousness.      Indeed,  to  lay  down  the  dualism 
of  subject  and  object  as  complete  and  absolute,  (that 
is,  as  an  out-and-out  duality  which  is  not  also  a 
unity),  which  pyschology  not  unfrequently  does,  is 
to  extinguish  every  glimmering  of  the  scientific  rea- 
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PROP,    son ;  for  this  implies  that  the  dualism  is  laid  doifn| 


cognition,  as  complete  and  absolute,  which  it  a|^ 

only  be  when  intelligence  can  act  in  opposition  to  j| 

own  necessary  and  insuperable  laws.  a 

14.  It  comes  very  much  to  the  same  thing  whedii|| 
intAUdityof  the  ordinary  psychological  deliverance  be  identifld 
poritioDiii.  i;nth  the  opinion  we  have  been  considering,  or  wn| 
if  14,16, 10.  ^Q  }^g  illogical  doctrine  set  forth  in  the  third  covi 

ter-proposition.  The  invalidity  of  the  latter  has  beet 
already  sufficiently  exposed.  It  cannot  possibly  bi 
established,  except  upon  the  overthrow  of  Propofli' 
tion  I.  A  few  remarks  may  be  offered,  not  in  refo 
tation  but  in  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  thinj 
counter-proposition. 

15.  The  circumstance  that  the  object  and  subjed 
M«nv  things  of  kuowledgc,  thc  thing  and  the  nie^  can  be  distin- 
gai«h«bie,     ffuished  in  co&niition,  seems  to  have  led  to  the  mis- 

which  ai«not°  °  , 

JJJJgjj  *n  take  embodied  in  this  counter-proposition.  Peopk 
seem  to  have  supposed  that  because  these  were  difr 
tinguishable,  they  were  also  separable  in  the  mind 
They,  perhaps,  fancy  that  the  assertion  that  the  egi 
and  non-ego  are  inseparable  in  cognition,  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  assertion  that  thought  confounds  anc 
identifies  them  with  each  other.  Such  a  supposi- 
tion, if  ever  entertained,  indicates  merely  a  con- 
fusion of  ideas.  Many  things  are  distinguishable  ii 
cognition,  whidi  it  is  yet  impossible  to  know  ii 


_.l       ■¥     _'.T. 


*\^itrz 


Mr  xueansrr 


ma   zi\i:2 — ::.:rc*  a."*" 

ant  is  zoioe  ix:<ciiiru:$;:^bfce 
^iim  iiiicr  aui :  but  ic  is  iJ?!fviucviv 

«siii  is  jinicctiiier  *jxci*«r-^^^e. 
Tlwsw  ire  AblicIu^f  iv 
Bat  :&e  oo«  end  i»  aoi 
^dicr  emL  It  s  xmpiMMbie  tor  tlM^ 
dftem :  re  »  cqualhr  impoiMible  kmt 
Or  co<ine«  «dt  ^v^n 
be  est  a vmT :  bm  not  in  such  a 
as  t»  ksTe  it  witli  ooIt  one  «nd«  eitlu^r  iv>r 
fiir  eo^Bhsdo.  The  end  remoTed  mlw»v«  i»^ 
be,  replaced  bj  a  new  end. 


16L  So  in  r^ard  to  subject  and  objevt.      Anv 

gifcn  mbject  may  be  remoTed   from   any  ^ivon  luu 

object,  and  any  given  object  may  be  n^niovcd  tnuii  m<m 

any  given  subject.    But  the  necessary  law  of  ovory 

apprehended  object  is,  that  an  ego  or  suhjivt  immt 

be  apprehended  along  with  it;  and  the  nvct^tumry 

kw  of  every  apprehended  subject  is,  that  an  ohjtHit 

or  thought,  of  one  kind  or  other,  must  lie  appn^ 

bended  along  with  it.    This  is  what  the  law  of  all 

intelligence  necessitates ;  in  other  words,  both  hiiIh 

ject  and  object  are  required  to  make  up  the  unit  or 

mnimum  of  cognition.    The  object,  by  itself,  is  U*mi 

u 


i- 
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PROP,    than  this  unit  or  minimum^  and  the  subject,  by  itadtt 

is  less  than  this  unit  or  minimum  /  and,  therefore^'f. 

each  of  them,  by  itself,  is  absolutely  inapprehenenUe* 
Yet  no  one  is  ever  so  insane  as  to  confound  the. 
objective  part  of  his  knowledge  with  the  subjective' 
part  of  it,  or  to  mistake  a  thing  for  himself. 

17.  The  circumference  of  a  circle  and  its  centre  is 
Purther  another  example  of  two  elements  of  cognition,  which, 
though  perfectly  distinguishable,  .are  altogether  in- 
separable in  the  mind.  The  circumference  of  a  circle 
cannot  be  known  without  the  centre  being  known, 
and  the  centre  of  a  circle  cannot  be  known  without 
the  circumference  being  known ;  yet  who  ever  sap- 
poses  that  the  circumference  is  the  centre,  or  the 
centre  the  circumference  ?  In  the  same  way,  why 
should  our  proposition  lead  people  to  infer  that  that 
part  of  the  total  object  of  knowledge  which  is  called 
the  subject  is  that  other  part  of  it  which  is  usually 
called  the  object,  or  that  that  part  of  it  which  is 
usually  called  the  object  is  that  other  part  of  it  which 
is  called  subject  ?  One  would  think  that  the  distinc- 
tion might  be  understood  and  kept  clearly  in  view 
without  running  even  into  the  smallest  degree  of 
confusion.  At  any  rate,  these  remarks,  taken  along 
with  the  explanation  given  in  the  third  paragraph 
of  this  article,  may  be  sufficient  to  obviate  the  main 
misconceptions  which  have  prevented  our  third  pro- 
position from  occupying  ts  rightful  place  in  specu- 
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fiCISi* 


IS. 


iti« 


led  generally  to  tlio  adop-     nioi*. 
CGonter-propasitlon.  —  -  — 

this  proposition  contends  for  inny  l)o 
IT  sbonlv  and  simply  by  sayinu:   -tliat  Nimriiuiu 
for  a  man  to  consider  any  of  iho  oh-  {[||«  »""»rjj^ 


jects  of  Lis  consciousness,  whatever  thoHO  may  he,  uh  '""' 
tt  UT  time  the  objects  of  tio  consciouHUOHn — 

:  imbuta  rccens,  sorrabit  otloruin 


i^3se&«l 


which  I,  or  any  intelli^enro,  rnii  ap- 
prehend, is  steeped  primordially  iu  ttw  ;  and  it  v.vvr 
retains,  and  ever  must  retain,  the  llavotir  (if  that 
original  impregnation.  Whether  tlio  ohjiu't  \m  wliiit 
ve  call  a  thing  or  what  wo  call  a  tlioii^lit,  !t  in 
equally  impossible  for  any  effort  of  think in^  to 
grasp  it  as  an  intelligible  thing  or  as  an  intc.lli^iblo 
thought,  when  placed  out  of  all  connection  with  tlio 
ega  This  is  a  necessary  truth  of  all  reason — an 
inviolable  law  of  all  knowledge — and  we  niuHt  jtint 
take  it  as  we  find  it 


19.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  under  this  articJe  no 
opinion  is  expressed  as  to  whether  the  Hubject  and  no  opinion 

ofl«'rwl  M  to 

object  of  knowledge  are  two  separate  unitn  (ff  exLHt'  «'•««»«. 
ence.    All  that  is  at  present  affinned  is,  that  they 
are  not  two  units,  but  only  one  unit,  of  CiHjnillfm. 
To  offer  any  opinion  on  the  subject  of  i^eing,  in  that 
department  of  our  science  which  treats  merely  of 
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PROP. 
III. 


Knowing,  would  be  as  irrelevant  as  to  start  an 
anatomical  doctrine  when  expounding  the  principles 
of  astronomy.  Let  us  find  out  what  we  can  know, 
and  cannot  know,  before  we  talk  of  what  is,  or  is  not 
In  the  two  next  propositions,  the  absolutely  un- 
knowable is  more  particularly  condescended  upon. 


i 


PROPOSlTIOiN    IV. 


MATTER  PER  SE. 

Matter  'per  se,  the  whole  material  universe  by 
itself  is  of  necessity  absolutely  unknow- 
able. 

DEMONSTaATION. 

The  whole  matmal  nnivene  by  itself,  or  'per  se^ 
is  a  mere  collection  of  objects  without  a  subject  or 
m]£  But  it  was  proved  in  Proposition  U.  that  the 
only  objects  which  can  possibly  be  known  are  objects 
jAcs  a  subject  or  self.  Therefore  the  whole  material 
niveffse  by  itself,  or  per  §e^  is  of  necessity  absolutely 
unknowable. 

Again.  Object  plus  a  subject  b  the  minimum 
mOnU  per  §e  (by  Proposition  III.)  But  the  whole 
material  universe,  per  m,  being  a  mere  collection  of 
objects  without  a  subject,  is  less  than  the  minimum 
mbUeper  ee.  Therefore  the  whole  material  universe 
beoig  len  than  the  minimum  ecSnle  per  se — ^being 
than  the  least  that  can  be  known  by  itself— is,  of 
r,  absoluteiy  miknowable. 
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OBSERVATIONS  AND   EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  At  this  Stage  light  begins  to  break  in  npon  the 
rttor.  great  controversj  between  idealism  and  materialism. 
^    This  is  the  point  at  which  the  controversy  branches 

iMivrMiHu  oft*  from  tiie  main  stem  of  speculation.  Idealism, 
*«<rt»h«i«.  rightly  understood,  is  founded  on  this  fourth  pro- 
lH>:^ition,  which  again  is  founded  on  our  third  or 
soiH>nd«  which  again  are  firmly  rooted  in  our  first. 
Materialism — that  is,  the  doctrine  which  advocates 
the  absolute  Being,  tlic  existence  'per  se  of  matter- 
is  founded  on  the  following  counter -proposition, 
which,  it  will  bo  observed,  rests  upon  the  third  or 
second  counter-proposition,  which  again  are  sup- 
ported by  the  first,  and  have  no  other  stay  when 
this  ground  is  cut  away  from  them. 

2.  Fourth  counter^proposttion.  — "  The  material 
p«wth  coun-  universe  per  se  is  not  of  necessity  absolutely  unknow- 
^^*           able.     It  may  be,  and  it  is,  the  object  of  our  know- 
ledge." 

3.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  counter-pro- 
it  txprMKs   poution  expresses  the  natural  opinion  of  all  mankind 

OMnmon  ,  *      ^  ^ 

«p*"Jjjj^j;  ^  respecting  our  knowledge  of  material  things.    In  our 

vuji^^^  ordinary  moods  we  conceive  that  we  know  material 

things  by  themselves.     When  we  gaze  on  rivers, 

woods,  and  mountains,  or  handle  stocks  and  stones, 

we  think  that  we  are  apprehending  these  things 
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omly^  and  not  them  together  with  something  else     prop. 

(to  wit|  ourselves),  which  we  neither  see  nor  hear,    

and  on  which  we  cannot  laj  our  hands. 

4.  In  such  eases  the  oversight  which  we  commit 
18  not  real  and  total ;  it  is  only  partial  and  apparent,  ovmitiitor 


d  it  is  to  be  explained  on  the  principles  already  ^JJ°*t***** 
expounded  under  Proposition  I., — the  law  of  famili-  ^^*^ 
arity, — and  the  circumstance  that  the  me^  though 
always  a  part,  is  never  a  sensible  part  of  the  object 
of  our  knowledge.  However  strongly  the  natural 
judgments  of  mankind  may  run  in  favour  of  the 
fourth  counter-proposition,  it  is  utterly  incompatible 
with  the  necessary  dictates  of  reason,  which  declare 
that  an  intelligent  soul  can  never  know  anything 
except  an  intelligent  soul  apprehending  whatever  it 
apprehends. 

5.  Although  here,  as  in  the  preceding  instances, 
psychology  speaks  its  opinion  somewhat  ambigu- p^choiogf. 
ously  and  reservedly  as  to  our  knowledge  of  matter  ^^^^^^    . 
per  #e,  still  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  its  doctrine  ™a»t«'P«"*«- 
to  a  large  extent,  and  in  so  far  as  it  presents  a 
logical  aspect,  is  virtually  coincident  with  this  fourth 
counter-proposition.     Our  ordinary  pyschology  ad- 
vocates the  existence  of  matter  per  se.    And  on  what 
grounds  ?     Surely  on  the  grounds  that  we  know  it 
to  exist  per  se.    The  knowledge  of  its  independent 
existence  would  undoubtedly  be  sufficient  evidence 
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PROP,    of  its  independent  existence.   Bat  foiling  this  know- 


ledge, it  is  di£Scalt  to  understand  on  what  grounds  \ 
its  existence  per  ae  can  be  adyocated  or  established.  [ 
Of  course,  its  existence  per  ae  b,  at  the  present  stage 
•  of  our  discussion,  neither  admitted  nor  denied.  But 
this  much  may  be  said,  that  it  would  be  a  monstroos 
fallacy — and  one  which  we  would  very  unwillingly 
charge  our  popular  psychology  with — to  eondnde 
that  matter  which  was  only  known,  and  could  only 
be  known  to  exist  cum  alioj  or  not  independently! 
therefore  existed  per  «e,  or  independently.  That, 
assuredly,  would  be  a  noriraequttur.  We  must 
therefore  hold  that  the  teaching  of  psychology  iS| 
in  its  scope  and  tendency  at  least,  identical  with 
the  fourth  counter-proposition,  which  declares  (in 
opposition  to  a  strict  demonstrated  truth)  that  mat* 
ter  per  se  is,  or  can  be,  known. 

6.  Observe,  in  further  corroboration  of  what  has 
Pmfadiogi.  been  announced  as  the  psychological  doctrine,  what 
famMfouud-  a  consistent  scheme  of  materialism  arises  out  of  our 

•don  Um 

Jj^~g°jj[-  four  counter-propositions.  Firstly ^  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  we  should  know  ourselves  in  order  to  know 
other  things.  Secondly^  Any  object,  therefore,  may 
be  known  by  us,  without  ourselves  being  known 
along  with  it.  Thirdly^  Therefore  the  mere  objec- 
tive part  of  our  knowledge  is,  or  may  be,  a  unit  of 
cognition.  Fourthly ^  Therefore  matter  j^cr  «e,  which 
is  the  mere  objective  part  of  our  knowledge,  is  or 
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y  be  known  bj  ns.     Fifthly^  Therefore  matter    prop. 

«e  exists.     The  logic  of  that  sorites  which,  we    

b^eve,  contains  the  sole  psjchological  argument  in 
frTOur  of  the  existence  of  matter  ^Ter  se^  is  impreg- 
nable. Unfortanatelj  the  starting-point  and  the 
three  sabseqnent  counter-propositions  are  false  and 
eontradictorj,  and  are  therefore  altogether  incom- 
petent to  support  the  conclusion — ^however  true  that 
ocmdnsion  may  be  in  itself. 

?•  The  fallacy  of  this  argument  will  be  still  more 
apparent,  and  the  grounds  of  idealism  will  be  further  Fallacy  or 

-.  ,.  ^  .    materialinn. 

opened  up,  if  we  set  agamst  it  the  first  four  proposi-  PoMibmtj  of 
tions  of  the  system.     Firstly^  It  is  necessary  that  JJJJJ^^lJJi. 
self  should  always  be  known,  if  anything  is  to  be  ^^^ 
known.  Secondly^  Therefore  no  object  can  be  known 
without  self  being  known.     Thirdly^  Therefore  the 
mere  objectiye  part  of  knowledge  is  always  less  than 
the  unit  or  minimum  of  cognition.    Fourthly^  There- 
fore matter  per  se^  which  is  the  mere  objective  part 
of  our  knowledge  and  less  than  the  unit  of  cogni- 
tion, cannot  by  any  possibility  be  known  by  us. 
Fifthly,  Therefore  no  argument  in  favour  of  the  exist- 
ence of  msLtterper  ae  can  be  deduced  from  our  know- 
ledge of  matter  per  ae — because  we  have,  and  can 
Laye,  no  such  knowledge.    Of  course,  no  conclusion 
is  deducible  from  these  premises  to  the  effect  that  * 

matter  per  ae  does  not  exist.     All  that  the  premises 
do  is  to  cut  away  the  grounds  of  materialism,  and 
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PROP,    afford  a  presumption  in  favonr  of  the  possibilit 
'—    some  kind  of  idealism. 


8.  Both  the  materialist  and  the  idealist  I 
Apraumi-  tacitly  prejudged  an  important  preliminary  ques 
pi^udg«d  by  in  their  discussions  respecting:  the  existence  of  i 

matarialiit  ... 

i°^,S  ter.  The  question  is  this — Is  there,  or  is  there 
any  necessary  and  invincible  law  of  knowledge 
of  reason  which  prevents  matter  per  ae  from  b< 
known  ?  The  materialist,  prejudging  this  ques 
in  the  negative,  silently  decides  that  there  is  notl 
in  the  nature  of  intelligence,  or  in  the  constitu 
and  essence  of  knowledge,  to  prevent  matter  pe 
from  being  known.  Holding,  therefore,  the  ku 
ledge  of  matter  per  ae  to  be  possible,  and  surroui 
by  the  glories  of  a  wonderful  creation,  he  very  n 
rally  concludes  that  this  knowledge  is  actual ; 
holding  this  knowledge  to  be  actual,  he  cannot 
conclude  that  matter  per  ae  exists.  The  infen 
from  knowledge  to  existence  is  always  legitin 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  he  shoulc 
bewildered  and  irritated  by  the  speculations  of  t 
who  have  called  in  question  the  existence  of  mt 
per  ae.  But  the  idealist  also  has  his  ground 
justification.  He  has  silently  decided  this  prel 
nary  question  in  the  affirmative.  He  has  seen 
in  the  very  nature  of  reason,  in  the  very  cons 
tion  of  knowledge,  there  is  a  necessary  and  insu 
able  law  which  renders  any  apprehension  of  mi 
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\ftr  se  a  contradiction  and  an  impossibility.  Hence 
fkb  doubts,  and  even  his  denial,  of  the  existence  of 
[watter  per  ae  are  not  altogether  so  unreasonable  as 
[ikej  are  liable  to  appear  to  those  who  are  ignorant 

«f  the  answer  which  he  has  tacitly  and  onlj  half- 
^^eoDBdoiulj  returned  to  the  preliminary  question 

referred  to. 


PROP. 
IV. 


9.  This  preliminary  question  has  been  prejudged — 
Aat  is,  has  been  settled  in  opposite  ways  without  cmm  or 
examination — ^by  the  materialist  and  by  the  idealist,  p^tatejudg. 

•^  •'  '  ment    Its 

owing  to  their  having  proceeded  to  ontology  (the  JIiJJ,^If^ 
science  of  Being)  before  they  had   proposed  and 
exhausted  the  problems  of  a  rigorous  and  demon- 
strated   epistemology   (the   science    of   Knowing). 
Owing  to  this  reversal  of  the  right  method  of  philo- 
sophy, while  the  materialist  has  tacitly  returned  a 
wrong  answer  to  this  preliminary  question,  the  ideal- 
ist has  obtained  only  a  glimpse  of  the  truth.     The 
materialist  rejects  the  law  with  an  emphasis  all  the 
more  strongi  because  the  question  which  inquires 
sboat  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  occurred  to 
Urn.    He  never  even  dreams  that  there  is  an  invin- 
cible law  of  reason  which  prevents  all  intelligence 
from  knowing  matter  per  se.    He  has  silently  de- 
cided in  his  own  mind  that  there  is  no  such  law ; 
snd  hence  he  has  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  deci- 
sion in  favour  of  independent  material  existence. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  idealist  has  certainly  got 
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PROP. 

IV. 


some  perception  of  this  law ;  but  having  passed 
to  the  question  of  existence  before  be  had  tnorou| 
ascertained  the  laws  of  knowledge,  and  in  parti( 
before  he  had  mastered  the  condition  of  all 
ledge,  as  laid  down  in  Proposition  I.,  be  has  reacfaeAJ 
an  ontological  conclusion  affirming  the  non-absoliitoj 
existence  of  matter,  which,  however  true  it  maj  ht^y 
is  ambiguous,  precipitate,  and  ill-matured, — and  in-i 
deed  not  intelligible;  for  nothing  which  is  amfat-; 
guous  is  intelligible. 


How  Prop. 
IV.deddet 


tioD.    How 
OouDter- 
prop.  IV. 
deddMit. 


10.  It  is  obvious  that  this  system  decides  this  pro- 
liminary  question  in  the  affirmative,  declaring  un- 
tiiiipreumi.  equivocallj  that  there  is  a  necessary  law  which 
prevents  all  intelligence  from  knowing  matter  per 
86 J — ^just  as  the  counter-proposition  decides  it  in  Ae 
negative,  declaring  that  there  is  none.  The  affinn»« 
tive  answer  follows  by  a  very  short  remove  from 
Proposition  I.,  in  which  the  primary  condition  of  all 
knowing  is  fixed.  The  negative  answer  is  based  on 
a  denial  of  Proposition  I., — in  other  words^  on  the 
rejection  of  a  necessary  truth  of  reason. 


11.  A  few  more  explanations  may  be  offered* 
Symbols fl.    Attention  to  the  folio wincr  symbols  will  enable  the 

Iiutntiveof  o      .^ 

2*52^^   reader  to  understand  exactly  the  position  advocated 

tatw!**"^"  hy  these  Institutes  in  regard  to  our  knowledge  ef 

material  things,  as  contrasted  with  the  position  occa- 

pied  by  ordinary  thinking,  and  also  maintained  by 
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ilogy.  Let  X  represent  the  material  nniverse, 
let  Y  represent  self  or  the  subject :  the  law  is 
Y  can  apprehend  X  only  provided,  and  when, 
apprehends  Y  as  well.  (It  shall  be  proved  farther 
diat  Y  can  conceive  or  think  of  X  only  provided, 
when,  it  ooncdves  Y  as  well;  meanwhile  this 
ii  tflsiuned.)  So  that  what  Y  apprehends,  or  tliinks 
if^  is  never  X  per  se,  but  always  is,  and  must  be,  X 
jriw  Y.  The  synthesis  of  X  and  Y — ^that  is,  the 
only  universe  which  the  laws  of  knowledge  permit 
Y  (u  e.  any  intelligence)  to  know  or  conceive — this 
is  the  thesis  maintained  in  these  Institutes. 


PROP. 
IV. 


12.  Let  this  position  be  now  contrasted  with  the 
iv£nary  and  psycholo^cal  opinion.    Let  X,  as  be-  Th«i 
Ate,  represent  the  material  universe,  and  let  Y  re-  uiustmtivwor 

'       *  ^  \  the  pqrcbolo. 

pesent  self  or  the  subject ;  the  law  is  that  Y  can  8*«Jpotition. 
^qiprehend  X  only  provided,  and  when,  it  is  present 
to  X«    Here  nothing  is  said  about  the  necessity  of 

Y  i^rehending  Y,  or  itself,  whenever  it  apprehends 
X;  but  all  that  is  held  to  be  necessary  is  that  Y 
Aonld  be  present  to  X  whenever  it  apprehends  X. 
But  these  two  positions  are  entirely  different,  and 
lead  to  directly  opposite  conclusions ;  because  if  all 
that  is  required  to  enable  Y  to  apprehend  X  be  that 

Y  dionld  be  present  to  X,  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent Y  from  being  cognisant  of  X  per  se :  indeed, 
ia  that  case,  it  must  be  cognisant  of  X  per  se;  be- 

»,  not  being  cognisant  of  Y,  or  itself,  it  must  be 
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PROP,    cognisant  of  X  without  Y ;  but  X  without  Y  i 


^  86.  So  that  the  psychological  position,  w 
contends  merely  for  the  presence  of  Y  along  wit 
as  the  condition  on  which  Y  may  know  X,  but 
for  the  cognisance  by  Y  of  its  own  presence  al 
with  X,  leayes  the  knowledge  of  X  per  se 
only  possible,  but  necessary.  On  this  basis,  wl 
is  occupied  by  ordinary  thinking  as  well  as 
psychological  science,  our  knowledge  of  matter 
se  may  very  well  be  vindicated. 


13.  A  very  different  conclusion  flows  from 
niflsmnt      initial  principle  on  which  this  work  is  founded. 

concloaloiis  ... 

JjjjjJ^^'TO  position  is  not  simply  that  Y  must  be  present  t 
in  order  to  be  cognisant  of  X :  nothing  can  c 
of  such  a  truism  as  that ;  it  is  barren  as  a  cin 
Our  position  is  that  Y  must,  moreover,  be  cogni 
of  Y  or  itself,  in  order  to  be  cognisant  of  X, 
that  Y  can  apprehend  X  only  when  it  also  ap 
hends  Y.  That  seed  bears  fruit,  which,  whei 
acceptable  or  not,  is  at  any  rate  legitimately  rai 
because  it  leads  at  once  to  the  conclusion  thai 
knowledge  of  X  per  se — that  is,  of  X  without  an 
being  known  along  with  it — is  altogether  imposs 

14  Lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  this  conclu 

Difference     is  also  deduciblc  from  the  other  position,  a  few  w 

plained.       may  be  added  to  show  that  this  is  not  the  c 

Suppose  we  merely  affirm,  with  psychology,  thi 


is 
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always  be  along  with  X  in  order  that  X  may     prop 


jh  apprehended ;  there  would  be  nothing  in  that 

ffoation  to  prevent  X  per  ae  from  being  apprehended 

fr-Aothing  which  supports  the  conclusion  that  all 

knowledge  of  X  per  ae  is  impossible  ;  the  only 

kference  (which,  howeyer,  would  be  a  mere  re-state- 

Bent  of  the  position)  would  be  that  wherever  X  was 

known  there  must  always  be  a  Y  present  to  know 

it    That  is  undoubted ;  but  this  inference  is  very 

&r  firom  being  equivalent  to  the  conclusion  that  X 

per  ee  cannot  be  known*    X  per  se  can  be  known^ 

if  Y  can  know  it  without  being  cognisant  of  itself  at 

die  same  time ;  for  to  say  that  X  per  ee  is  known^ 

amply  means  that  X  is  known  without  Y  being 

known  along  with  it.    But  the  conclusion  that  X 

per  ae  cannot  be  known,  is  irresistible  on  the  other 

premises ;  because  if  Y  must  not  only  be  along  with 

X  in  order  to  know  X,  but  must  also  be  known 

along  with  X  in  order  to  know  X,  it  is  obviously 

impossible  that  X  per  ae  can  be  known,  or  that  Y 

euQL  know  X  without  knowing  Y — Le,y  itself — at  the 

lune  tima 


15.  Another  point  of  essential  difference  between 
the  views  maintained  in  this  system  and  the  ordi-  Anotirar 

...  .  .  point  of  dlf- 

naiy  psychological  opinions  is  this :    It  is  possible  (^"„^^,^' 
that  psychology  may  assent  to  the  position  that  Y  ^[^^^y. 
(to  continue  these  symbols)  cannot  know  X  without 
knowing  Y,  or  itself,  as  well.  It  is  indeed  by  no  means 
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PROP,  certain  that  psjchologj  distinctlj  disayows  this  pri 
— ^  ciple  (80  vaciUatiDg  is  her  procedure),  although  it 
quite  inconsistent  with  the  general  scope  of  her  instn 
tions,  and  with  the  conclusions  at  which  she  arrivi 
But  supposing  it  to  be  conceded,  psychology  m 
still  contend  that  this  position  does  not  prove  X  per 
to  be  absolutely  and  universally  unknowable.  S 
may  argue — ^indeed  does  argue — that  although  Xf 
86  (matter  by  itself)  may  not  be  known  by  us  (t 
human  Y),  it  may,  nevertheless,  be  known  by  otl 
intelligences,  actual  or  possible;  that  is,  by  sot 
Y  differently  constituted  from  us.  Psychology  th 
attributes  our  incompetency  to  know  matter  per 
to  some  peculiarity  or  special  limitation  in  o 
faculties  of  cognition.  Not  to  speak  of  lesser  mc 
even  Kant  has  fallen  into  this  mistake.  But  a  ve 
moderate  degree  of  reflection  might  have  convinc 
them  that  we  are  prevented  from  knowing  mati 
perse  by  no  such  cause.  The  imperfection  or  lim 
ation  of  our  faculties  can  only  prevent  us  frc 
knowing  how,  or  under  what  modes  of  apprehensi 
different  from  ours,  matter  may  be  known  by  otb 
intelligences,  supposing  such  to  exist.  Matter  j, 
se  is  unknowable  by  us  on  a  very  different  accoui 
It  is  unknowable,  not  on  account  of  any  special  d 
ability  under  which  we  may  be  supposed  to  labo 
(and  surely  we  have  a  sufficiency  of  imperfectio 
without  increasing  their  number  through  a  misci 
culation),  but  in  virtue  of  a  law  binding  upon 
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The  law  is  that  all  intelligence  (every     pRrii 

T,  actoal  or  possible)  must  know  itself  along  with 

vfaftteyer  it  is  cognisant  of,  (Prop.  I.)     Therefore 
natter  per  se  cannot  possibly  be  known  by  any  in- 
telUgence,  be  its  constitution  what  it  may ;  for  every 
inteUigence  in  knowing  matter  must  know  itself  as 
well.     X  ])er  se  is  thus  fixed  as  absolutely  unknow- 
able aZl  rouiidj — all  round  the  circle  of  intelligence: 
■nd  here,  at  least,  we  lie  under  no  special  disadvan- 
tage, if  disadvantage  it  be.     ''  Know  me,^'  says  X 
per  se  to  one  Y. — "  I  cannot,^'  says  that  Y,  "  for  I 
most  know  myself  as  well."     "  Know  me,"  says  X 
per  se  to  another  and  differently  constituted  Y. — "  I 
cannot,"  says  this  other  Y,  "  for  I  must  know  myself 
as  well."     "  Know  me,"  says  X  jj^r  se  to  a  third 
and  again  differently  constituted  Y. — "  I  cannot  do 
it,"  says  this  third  Y,  "  for  I  am  under  the  necessity 
of  knowing  myself  along  with  you:"  and  so  on, 
roond  the  whole  circle.     Thus  X  7>e'/'  se  meets  with 
a  rebuff  from  every  quarter — cannot  get  known  on 
any  terms  by  any  intelligence.     Independent  matter 
is  thus  shut  out  from  all  cognition  by  a  necessary 
law  of  all  reason.     The  primary  condition  of  all 
knowledge  closes  the  door  in  its  face.     So  much  for 
the  psychological  averment  that  matter  j>e7'  se  may 
be  known  by  other  intelligences,  though  perhaps  not 
known  by  us.     Psychology  professes  to  deal  not  with 
necessary,  but  only  with  contingent,  truth — and  the 

mischievous  error  now  under  consideration  (for  error 

I 
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i»ROP.    it  Is,  iDasmuch  as  it  attributes  our  Incompetency  to 


wrong  cause, — and  how  mischleyous  it  Is  will 
wards  appear  In  the  agnolology)  Is  the  offspring 
that  timidity.    These  Institutes  deal  only  with  n 
sary  truth ;  and  one  of  the  advantages  of  this 
tlon  is,  that  while  It  saves  us  from  the  mistake  allu 
to,  It  enables  us  to  prove,  as  an  easy  and  legitimate 
duction  from  their  first  principle,  that  all  cognl 
of  the  material  universe  j>6?'  ae  Is  not  only  Imp 
to  us,  but  that  it  Is  universally  Impossible.    This 
elusion,  which  here  Is  only  In  the  bud,  shows  blossooi 
in  the  agnoiology,  and  bears  fruit  in  the  ontology. 

16.  By  these  considerations  matter  j>e)'  ae  Is  re* 
MAtter  /XT  K  duced  to  the  predicament  of  a  contradiction :  it  is 

reduced  to 

^econtra-  not  the  sImply  Inconceivable  by  us,  but  the  abso- 
lutely Inconceivable  In  itself.  This  reduction,  the  | 
importance  of  which  will  be  apparent  by-and-by, 
could  not  have  been  effected  upon  any  principle  of 
psychological  strategy.  It  Is  a  manoeuvre  competent 
only  to  the  dialectic  of  necessary  truth.  "  Matter 
per  86^'^^  says  psychology,  "  may  not  be  known  by 
us,  but  what  of  tliat  ?  If  It  can  be  possibly  known 
by  any  intelligence,  it  is  not  to  be  laid  down  as  the  . 
contradictory."  True,  if  it  can  be  known  by  any 
intelligence.  But  what  if  it  can  tiot  be  known  by 
any  intelligence,  actual  or  possible?  In  that  case 
it  undoubtedly  becomes  the  contradictory.  For  what 
is  a  contradiction  but  that  which  cannot  be  known 
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B         « 


-  ri 


^'wr conceived  on  anv  :cr^i«  rj  lz- ;•:■==_:.:   -i-:_- 

Setory  thing.     Whv  U  a  tiri-aif-i  :rit^rji  i.  ric- 

'tedicdon?    Just  bccacse  ie  l**^*  :■:  LL  :'-  ''r-g 

'|rerent  soch  a  figure  m>ci  l«=ir^  kz-i-^r.   rr  .-.•i- 

OBired.    >VTiy  b  maner  j»r  «  a  ai^zr^ijrl-:'-  .-   J:r 

irecuelj  the  same  reason.     Tbe  lav§  ic  ^  T'-r'-g 

isleroept  it  on  the  wav  to  cogcfdcc.  azi  ziiz-z^ 

nmething  else  to  be  known  in  hs  p. 


^T    -J 


■atter  cutt^  o/ao,  i.  e.  nysaim.  That  tr-e  ir.?  ::  uese 
cantradictiona  shonid  appear  more  paljaVIe  :ian  :be 
other,  is  a  mere  accident  of  words.  Ma::er  ^<?  k 
b  thns  cut  off  from  all  means  of  escape  rm-zi  :1^ 
Cil^ory  of  the  contradictonr,  inasmuch  as  a  Ix^p- 
kde  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  supposition  iLa:.  if  one 
kind  of  intelligence  cannot  be  cognisant  of ::.  ai:o:ler 
kind  may.  Psychology  endeavours  to  or-ec  :ia: 
outlet :  our  first  proposition  shuts  it :  so  that  matter 
per  ae  must  just  submit  to  the  doom  which  consigna 
it  to  the  limbo  of  the  contradictorv. 


17.  Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that  the  contradic- 
tion here  spoken  of  does  not  attach  to  matter  ytr  ««.  Thi*c-tra 
but  only  to  our  knowledge  of  it;  and  that  it  amounts  ^i^  "" 


not 


to  no  more  than  this,  that  things  cannot  be  known  k^J«i«d»r.f 

_  -  -    ,  nutter /<r/r. 

umeas  they  are  presented  m  some  way  or  other  to 
an  intelligent  mind.  A  few  remarks,  therefore,  must 
be  made  to  obviate  this  natural  but  very  serious 
misunderstanding,  and  to  show  that  the  contradic- 
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PROP,     tion  in  question  affects  not  merely  knowledge,  but 

its  objects.    To  speak  first  of  merely  contradictcMyJ 

knowledge :  Suppose  it  to  be  laid  down  as  a  necet* 
sary  truth  of  reason,  that  a  man  can  be  oognisaat 
of  things  only  when  they  are  present,  either  reattf 
or  ideally,  to  his  consciousness ;  that  position  would  j 
merely  fix  all  knowledge  as  contradictory  in  whidi  1 
the  things  to  be  known  were  not  presented  to  the' 
mind.  It  would  leave  the  things  themselves  im-i 
affected.  They  would  not  be  contradictory;  they 
would  still  be  possible,  though  not  actual,  objects  of 
knowledge.  Matter  i^er  ae  (supposing  it  cognisable) 
would  not  be  itself  contradictory,  because  the  cog^ 
nisance  of  it,  except  upon  certain  conditions,  waa 
contradictory.  It  would  be  rather  hard  upon  matter 
jH'v  86  to  visit  it  with  the  consequences  of  our  refusal 
to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  cognition,  or  to 
suppose  that  it  was  an  absurdity,  because  ice  hap- 
pened to  be  asleep,  or  occupied  with  something  else. 
Here,  then,  the  contradiction  attaches  only  to  the 
knmrledfjc  of  matter  per  se.  That  is  absurd  and 
impossible,  unless  the  conditions  requisite  to  its  at-  j 
tainment  arc  complied  with.  Tlie  thing  itself  is  j 
untouched ;  it  remains  unknown,  but  not  unknow-  i 
able. 

18.  But  the  case  is  very  different  in  regard  to  the* 
contradiction  at  present  under  consideration.    These 
Institutes  differ  entirely  from  psychology  in  their 
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loctrine  as  to  the  primary  condition  of  all  know-     prop. 


ledge.     They  contend,  not  simply  that  a  man  can    

know  things  only  when  they  are  presented  to  his ter/MT Kit- 


but  that  he  can  know  them  only  when  he 
limself  is  presented  to  his  mind  along  with  them. 
This  position,  in  fixing  the  knowledge  of  self  as  the 
condition  of  all  knowledge,  fixes  self,  moreover,  as  an 
integral  and  essential  part  of  every  object  of  cogni- 
tion (see  remark,  pp.  103, 104).  When  that  integral 
put,  therefore,  is  supposed  to  be  withdrawn,  as  it  is 
in  the  case  of  matter  per  se,  the  inevitable  effect  is^ 
that  the  remaining  part  of  the  object  of  cognition — 
to  wit,  matter  j>er  se — lapses  into  a  contradiction. 
It  becomes  a  mere  absurdity.  It  is  not  simply  un- 
known, it  is  absolutely  unknowable  ;  because,  upon 
the  terms  of  this  system,  the  only  object  knowable 
by  any  mind  is  an  object  made  up  of  a  known  thing 
and  a  known  mind  or  self.  Here,  then,  the  contra- 
diction besieges  not  merely  the  knowledge  of  the 
thing,  but  the  thing  itself.  The  difference  between 
the  two  contradictions  may  be  illustrated  in  this 
way.  The  cognisance  of  a  circle  is  contradictory, 
miless  that  figure  be  presented,  cither  really  or 
ideally,  to  the  mind.  This  contradiction,  however, 
is  limited  exclusively  to  the  cognisance ;  it  does  not 
extend  to  the  circle.  A  mere  contradiction  of  this 
kind  would  leave  matter  per  ae  altogether  unaficcted. 
But  the  cognisance  of  a  centrelcsa  circle  is  not  only 
a  contradictory  cognisance ;  the  object  of  it  is,  more- 


IV. 
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PROP,  over,  a  contradictory  object.  A  centreless  circle  il; 
absolutely  incogitable  in  itself.  The  contradiction 
which  attaclies  to  matter  per  se  is  of  this  character*  & 
Matter  2>^r  ae  is  a  contradictory  thing,  just  as  mndi  i 
as  a  circle  without  a  centre  is  a  contradictory  tlung. 
In  the  case  of  the  centreless  circle,  the  object  is  ooih 
tradictory,  because  it  lacks  an  element  (to  wit,  the 
centre)  which  is  essential  to  the  constitution  not 
only  of  every  known,  but  of  every  knowable  circle ; 
and  in  like  manner,  matter  2>^  ^^  is  contradictoiyi 
because  it  wants  the  element  (to  wit,  the  me)  which 
is  essential  to  the  constitution  not  only  of  eveiy 
known,  but  of  every  knowable  thing,  (Prop.  II.)  It 
is  thus  certain  that  matter  per  ae,  considered  as  an 
object  of  cognition,  is  a  contradictory  thing,  and  that 
the  contradiction  (as  these  remarks  have  been  intro- 
duced to  show)  cleaves  not  only  to  the  cognition, 
but  to  its  object.  A  thing  which  can  be  known  or 
conceived  only  when  something  else  is  known  or 
conceived  along  with  it,  must  surely  present  a  con- 
tradiction to  the  mind  whenever  an  attempt  is  made 
to  know  or  conceive  it  by  itself. 


19.  This  position  being  secured — the  reductioni 
Advantage  of  namely,  of  matter  per  se  to  a  contradiction — the 

thii  reduc- 

uo«.  New   first  triumph  of  philosophy  is  achieved.     This  opera* 

SiSSJhy'    tion  turns  the  flank  of  every  hostile  scheme,  and 

breaks  down  the  most  formidable  impediment  with 

which  speculation  has  to  struggle.     Her  course  is 
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low  comparatively  smooth.    One  advantage  of  this     prop. 

redoction  is  that  it  brings  before  us,  in  a  new  light,    '— 

[and  the  more  lights  it  can  be  viewed  in  the  better), 
lie  leading  question  of  the  epistemology.  That 
jiroblem  is,  What  is  the  essential  condition  and  con- 
dtuent  of  all  knowledge;  or  what  is  that  which  enters, 
md  must  enter,  into  the  composition  of  every  object 
>f  knowledge  ?  But  another  form  of  the  question 
night  be,  What  is  every  object  of  knowledge  with- 
mt  this  essential  constituent  ?  And  the  answer  is, 
that  it  must  be  the  contradictory ;  because  it  is 
>bvious  that  if  the  objects  of  knowledge  be  deprived 
if  the  necessary  element  which  makes  them  objects 
df  knowledge,  the  remaining  part  must  be  univer- 
lally  unknowable  and  inconceivable — in  other  words, 
Dontradictory.  But  the  next  question  is,  Wfiat  is 
this  incogitable  remainder,  this  contradictory  cajmt 
mortuum  ?  For  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  this  contradictory 
element  unless  we  are  able  to  say  what  it  is ;  and 
the  answer  is,  that  it  is  msLiter  jper  se^  or,  carried  to  a 
higher  generality,  objects  without  any  subject.  This 
is  the  contradictory  element  in  all  knowledge — the 
contradiction  which  intellect  has  to  overcome — the 
wastes  and  wilds  of  absurdity  which  are  given  over 
to  the  reclaiming  processes  of  reason,  and  which  have 
to  be  redeemed  into  cognition. 

20.  The  next  question  is.  How  is  this  redemption 
effected  ?    How  does  the  contradictory  cease  to  bo 
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PKop.     contradictory;   how  does   the   incogitable  become 


IV. 


cogitable ;  how  does  the  absolutely  unknowable  be- 
of  hndinguie  comc  knowu  ?  That  was  the  form  in  which  the  pro- 
tory.  blem  of  philosophy  usually  presented  itself,  although 

not  very  clearly,  to  the  thinkers  of  antiquity.  That 
was  the  form  under  which  Plato  viewed  it,  when  he 
described  philosophy  as  the  means  by  which  the 
human  soul  was  converted  from  ignorance  to  know- 
ledge. His  description  would  have  been  more  exact 
had  he  said  that  philosophy  was  not  so  much  this 
conversion  itself,  as  an  explanation  of  the  process  by 
which  the  conversion  was  eflFected — in  other  words, 
was  explanatory  of  the  way  in  which  the  contra- 
dictory clement  contained  in  any  object  of  cognition 
was  overcome,  not  by  philosophers  only,  but  by 
all  mankind, — the  only  diflFcrence  being  that  the 
philosopher  overcame  the  contradiction,  and  knew 
the  process  how,  while  the  common  man  equally 
overcame  it,  without  being  conscious  of  the  means 
which  he  employed.  But  whatever  the  explanation 
may  be — whether  by  calling  attention,  as  Plato  did, 
to  his  "  ideas,"  or,  as  this  system  does,  to  the  "  me," 
as  the  redeeming  element — it  is  obvious  that  the 
question  as  to  the  conversion  of  the  contradictory 
cannot  be  distinctly  answered  until  we  have  found 
our  contradictory,  our  incogitable,  our  unknowable. 
Until  that  is  done,  we  can  have  nothing  definite 
to  work  upon.  Hence  the  importance  of  reducing 
matter  jyer  se  to  a  contradiction.     This  reduction  is 
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equivalent  to  Vi  finding  of  the  contradictory ;  and  we     prop 

AT* 


bave  now  something  under  onr  hands.  We  can 
now  exhibit  the  process  of  conversion  by  which  the 
Qointelligible  is  translated  into  the  intelligible.  This 
exhibition  is  indeed  the  business  of  every  part  of  the 
first  section  of  this  work.  But  the  explanation  could 
scarcely  have  proceeded,  had  the  unintelligible  or  con- 
tradictory element  of  all  cognition  remained  unfound. 

2k  In  speaking  thus  of  the  finding  of  the  contra- 
dictory, we  are  very  far  from  insinuating  that  the  con-  in  what 
tradictory  can  be  known  or  conceived.     It  can  be  tradictory  u 

''  conceivable. 

conceived  only  as  the  absolutely  inconceivable.  To 
find  it  as  this  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  purposes 
of  rational  truth.  In  one  sense,  and  when  properly 
explained,  nothing  is  easier  than  to  conceive  the 
contradictory.  Conceive  the  one  end  of  a  stick 
absolutely  removed,  and  the  other  end  alone  remain- 
ing, and  you  have  a  conception  of  something  contra- 
dictory. "  I  cannot  conceive  that,"  the  reader  will 
say-  True,  in  one  sense  you  cannot  conceive  it,  but 
in  another  sense  you  can  conceive  it  distinctly, — 
you  can  conceive  it  as  that  which  neither  you  nor 
any  other  intelligence  can  conceive.  This  is  the 
whole  amount  of  the  conceivability  which  is  claimed 
for  matter  per  se.  It  is  to  be  conceived  only  as  that 
which  no  intellect  can  conceive,  inasmuch  as  all  in- 
tellect, by  its  very  nature  as  intellect,  can  conceive 
it  only  cum  alio. 
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i>Roi\         22.  Docs   this   contradictory  nondescript  exist? 


The  answer  to  that  question  had  better  be  allowed 
If  not  anon-  to  ripen  a  little  longer.  Philosophers,  ere  now,  have 
got  into  trouble  by  plucking  it  prematurely.  One 
point  the  reader  may  make  himself  quite  easy  about. 
This  system  is  as  far  as  any  system  can  be  &om 
maintaining  that  matter  j^er  se  is  a  nonentity — a 
blank.  All  blanks,  all  nonentities,  require  to  be 
supplemented  by  a  "  me"  before  they  can  be  cogit- 
able, just  as  much  as  all  things  or  entities  require  to 
be  thus  supplemented.  But  matter  per  ae  is,  by  its 
very  terms,  that  which  is  unsupplemented  by  any 
"  me;"  therefore  it,  certainly,  is  not  to  be  conceived  as 
a  nonentity.  If  idealism  be  a  system  which  holds  that 
matter  per  se  is  nothing^  we  forswear  and  denounce 
idealism.  True  idealism,  however,  never  maintained 
any  such  absurd  thesis.  But  does  not  true  idealism 
reduce  every  thing  in  the  universe  to  mere  phenomena 
of  consciousness  ?  Suppose  it  does, — does  it  not  also 
reduce  every  nothing  in  the  universe  to  mere  pheno- 
mena of  consciousness?  The  materialist  supposes  that 
according  to  idealism,  when  a  loaf  of  bread  ceases 
to  be  a  phenomenon  of  consciousness,  and  is  locked 
away  in  a  dark  closet,  it  must  turn  into  nothing. 
He  might  as  well  fancy  that,  according  to  idealism, 
it  must  turn  into  cheese.  Idealism  does  not  hold  that 
when  a  thing  ceases  altogether  to  be  a  phenomenon 
of  consciousness,  it  becomes  another  phenomenon  of 
consciousness,  as  this  supposition  would  imply.     No 
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^in  the  abaence  of  all  consciousness)  the  loaf,  or 

iHiaterer  it  may  be,  lapses,  not  into  nothing,  but  into 

die  contradictoiy.    It  becomes  the  absolutely  inco- 

gitable — a  surd — from  which  condition  it  can  be 

redeemed  only  when  some  consciousness  of  it  is 

either  known  or  conceived.    But  the  question  is, — 

Is  our  reason  competent  to  conceive  ^the  abstraction 

of  all  consciousness  from  this,  or  from  any  other, 

object  in  the  universe  ?    This  competency  may  very 

well  be  doubted :  perhaps  hereafter  good  grounds 

may  appear  for  denying  it. 


PROP. 
IV. 


PROPOSITION   V. 

MATTER   AND   ITS   QUALITIES   PER   SB. 

All  the  qualities  of  matter  hy  themselves  are, 
i  )f  necessity,  absolutely  unknowable. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

The  qualities  of  matter  by  tbemsclves  are,  equally 
with  matter  itself,  an  objective  presentment  without 
a  subject.  But  it  has  been  proved  by  Proposition  II. 
that  no  objective  can  be  known  without  a  subjective 
or  self  being  known  along  with  it.  Therefore,  all 
the  qualities  of  matter,  by  themselves,  are  absolutely 
unknowable. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND   EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  In  dealing  with  the  question  respecting  our 

Why  Pro.     knowledge  of  material  existence,  psychology  vadl- 

ini^m»d!    lates  between  two  opinions.     At  times  it  sides  with 

natural  thinking,  and  affirms,  in  the  terms  set  forth 
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Connter-propoBition  lY.^  that  matter  per  9e  is    prop. 


>wn  ;  and  at  other  times  it  advocates  a  doctrine 
which  natoral  thinking  is  oertamlj  in  no  way 
ponsible — the  opinion,  namely,  that  we  are  cog- 
ant  only  of  the  material  qualities  per  ae.  The 
It  of  these  opinions  is  set  at  rest  by  Proposition 
.,  which  proves  that  a  contradiction  is  involved  in 
.'  supposition  that  material  things,  by  and  in  them- 
ves,  or  without  a  mind  being  known  along  with 
sm,  can  be  known  by  any  intelligence.  The  pro- 
sition  now  before  us  is  introduced  chiefly  for  the 
rpose  of  meeting  and  correcting  the  second  of 
Bse  opinions,  to  which  a  distinct  expression  is  given 
the  following  counter-proposition.  It  will  be  at 
ice  obvious  that  this  counter-proposition  involves 
contradiction  just  as  much  as  counter-proposition 
r.  does  ;  because  it  asserts  that  certain  qualities  of 
atter  can  be  known  without  the  "me"  being  known 
ong  with  them.  But  it  has  been  thought  neces- 
ry  to  bring  forward  this  doctrine,  and  to  contro- 
)rt  it  expressly,  because  it  is  one  which  is  generally 
^nsidered  as  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  controversy 
7  means  of  a  psychological  distinction  of  some 
slebrity,  the  value  of  which  shall  now  be  critically 
sted. 

2.  Fifth  Counter-proposition, — "  Although  matter 
er  ee  is  not  known,  certain  of  its  qualities  are  Fifth  coon. 
Dowable,  and  are  known  ^?er  fie,  or  by  themselves."  «ott. 
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PROP.        3.  The  qualities  here  referred  to  are  those  which 


— '• —    our  psychologists  call  the  primary  qualities  of  matter. 
bS^S*^  It  is  here,  then,  that  the  distinction  between  the 
tiMMoondary  primary  and  secondary  qualities  comes  under  review. 
mauflr.        ^his  distinction  has  played  a  conspicuous,  though 
neither  a  very  edifying  nor  a  very  successful  part 
in  philosophy.     It  is  of  some  importance,  however, 
in  a  historical  point  of  view,  as  forming  a  chapter  in 
the  controversy  between  idealism  and  materialism ; 
and  therefore  a  short  account  of  it  shall  now  be 
given — if  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  showing 
how  completely  it  has  failed  to  answer  its  purpose, 
and  how  much  it  tends  to  keep  up  mistaken  and  con- 
tradictory notions  in  regard  to  the  laws  of  know- 
ledge. 

4.  It  is  not  necessary  to  present  a  complete  enu- 
chafmcterof  mcratiou  of  the  primary  and  secondary  qualities,  or 
dM7  quail-  to  go  iuto  any  detailed  explanation  of  their  nature. 
A  general  view  of  the  respective  characters  of  the 
two  classes  will  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  reader  to 
understand  the  distinction,  and  the  use  to  which  it 
has  been  turned  by  psychology.  Among  the 
secondary  qualities  are  classed  heat  and  cold,  colour 
and  sound,  taste  and  odour.  It  will  be  observed 
that  these  words  are  of  ambiguous  or  twofold  im- 
port. They  signify  both  certain  sensations  in  us, 
and  certain  inferred  qualities  in  things  by  which 
these    sensations    are   induced.      Thus  the  words 
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^heat''  and  ^colour"  express  the  subjective  afieo-    prop. 
tions  which  we  call  by  these  names ;  and  they  also    — ^ 
express  certain  occult  material  causes  which  are. sup- 
posed to  excite  them.    When  we  speak  of  heat  in 
onr  hand,  we  mean  something  very  different  from 
what  we  mean  when  we  talk  of  heat  in  the  fire.    In 
the  one  case  we  mean  a  sensation ;  in  the  other  case 
we  mean  some  inferred  property  in  the  fire  which 
occasions  that  sensation.    And  so  in  regard  to  the 
other  secondary  qualities.  The  words  which  express 
them  are  generally  ambiguous,  and  it  is  only  from 
the  context,  or  from  the  relation  in  which  they  are 
spoken,  that  we  are  able  to  determine  in  which  of 
the  two  senses  (objective  or  subjective)  the  terms  are 
employed.    In  this  respect  the  secondary  qualities 
are  said  to  differ  from  the  primary.     But  the  im- 
portant circumstance,  in  the  estimation  of  psycho- 
logy, and  to  which  our  attention  is  directed  in  con- 
sidering this  distinction,  is,  that  we  have  no  distinct 
and  assured  knowledge  of  the  secondary  qualities  as 
they  are  in  themselves,  inasmuch  as  they  must  be,  in 
their  own  nature,  very  different  from  the  sensations 
to  which  they  gave  rise.    The  sensations  are  all 
that  we  are  cognisant  of :  and  thus  our  knowledge 
of  material  things,  and  even  the  evidence  of  tlieir 
existence,  would  be  extremely  imperfect,  doubtful, 
and  confused,  had  we  no  other  sources  of  information 
respecting  them  than  the  subjective  affectious  which 
their  occult  qualities  are  supposed  to  induce,  and  no 
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PROP,     other  notion  of  them  than  the  notion  of  their  seoon^i 
dary  qualities.  ; 

5.  The  primary  qualities  are  said  to  be  of  a  dif- 
Hiaracterof  fercDt  character,  and  to  supply  the  information  and 

tlM  primary  '  l  r  j 

qualities.  ^\^q  evidence  which  are  wanted.  These  are  princi- 
pally extension,  figure,  and  solidity.  We  are  cog- 
nisant of  these  qualities,  not  as  mere  sensations  in 
ourselves,  like  heat  and  cold,  colour  and  sound,  but 
as  they  exist  and  show  themselves  in  external 
things.  Heat  and  cold,  colour  and  sound — ^in  a  word, . 
all  our  sentient  modifications — may  be  so  increased 
in  degree  as  to  become  unbearable.  But  our  percep- 
tions of  the  extension  and  figure  and  incompres- 
sibility  of  material  objects  cannot  be  thus  augmented 
in  intensity.  By  this  circumstance  our  perceptions 
are  distinguished  from  our  sensations :  the  latter  are 
susceptible  of  different  degrees  of  vivacity ;  some 
amount  of  bodily  pleasure  or  pain  enters  into  their 
composition.  Not  so  in  the  case  of  our  perceptions. 
Their  degree  is  always  the  same ;  they  involve  no 
organic  pleasure,  or  the  reverse.  It  is  through  our 
perceptions,  and  not  through  our  sensations,  that  we 
are  made  acquainted  with  the  primary  qualities  of 
matter — that  is,  with  the  extension,  the  figure,  and 
the  solidity  of  external  objects.  It  is  further  alleged 
that  the  terms  which  indicate  the  primary  qualities 
are  not  ambiguous,  but  have  only  one  signification. 
But  the  important  circumstance  to  which  psychology 
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iden  118  in  its  exposition  of  the  primary  qualities  is     i*RyP 

this,  that  we  have  a  distinct  and  direct  knowledge  of    

them  as  they  exist,  not  in  our  mindss  but  iu  iIk- 
things  which  are  made  known  to  us  thrxusrh  their 
means.  We  have  a  clear  apprehension  of  the  objeo- 
tive  presence  of  extension,  figure,  and  >oIi  Jity.  as  tht- 
properties  of  external  things.  In  this  respect  tlje 
primary  differ  from  the  secondary  qualities,  uf  who-n- 
objective  existence  we  have  no  distinct  know  led  «;t.* 
or  conception. 

Sach  is  the  psychological  distinction  between  the 
primary  and  the  secondary  qualiti^.'s  of  matter,  and 
between  sensation  and  perception.  Sensation  is 
the  faculty  which  doubtfully  and  obscurely  indicates 
the  objective  existence  of  the  secondary  tjualities ; 
while  perception  is  the  faculty  which  announces 
clearly  and  unmistakably  the  objective  existence 
of  the  primary.  Sensation,  it  is  said,  reveals  the 
sentient  subject ;  perception  the  sensible  and  objec- 
tive world. 

6.  In  itself,  and  under  certain  limitations,  tliis 
distinction  is  harmless.  Although  the  analysis  is  iMin-t*  ..i 
of  no  importance,  and  answers  no  puqiose,  there  is  «««"• 
nothing  positively  erroneous  iu  the  atlirmation  that 
the  primary  qualities  of  matter  are  plienouicna  of  a 
different  order  from  the  secondary;  tliat  the  hitter 
are  obscure  and  sensational ;  that  the  former  an* 
clear  and  perceptible.     Psycliology  might,  inJectI, 

K 


V. 
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PROP,  find  it  difficult  to  show  that  the  words  which  expreit 
the  primary  qualities  are  one  whit  less  ambiguoiu 
than  those  which  denote  the  secondary.  Are  not 
the  words  "  extension,"  "  figure,"  and  "  solidity/* 
employed  both  to  express  these  qualities  as  they  are 
in  themselves,  and  also  to  express  our  perceptuma 
of  them  ?  Is  not  this  precisely  the  same  ambiguity 
which  the  terms  significant  of  the  secondary  qualities 
present  ?  Is  psychology  able  to  explain,  or  is  any 
human  being  competent  to  know  what  these  quali* 
tics  are,  apart  from  his  perceptions  of  them  ?  It  is 
always  our  perceptions  of  the  primary  qualities,  and 
not  these  qualities  themselves,  which  come  before  the 
mind,  just  as  it  is  always  our  sensations  resulting 
from  the  secondary  qualities,  and  not  the  secondary 
qualities  theui selves,  that  we  are  cognisant  of.  The 
terms,  therefore,  which  express  the  primary  quali- 
ties, are  just  as  ambiguous  as  those  which  indicate 
the  secondary  ;  and  the  attempt  to  remove  this 
ambiguity,  by  means  of  the  distinction  in  questioOi 
instead  of  removing,  serves  only  to  disguise  it.  The 
attempt  to  establish  a  clear  doctrine  of  perceptive 
knowledge,  by  distinguishing  the  two  classes  of 
qualities,  establishes  only  an  obscure  and  mislead- 
ing one. 

7.  But  the  eiTor  lies  not  so  much  in  this  distinc- 
tion itself  as  in  its  application.  In  the  hands  of 
psychology  it  runs  into  a  palpable  contradiction — 


.^.» 
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■to  the  eontndktkm  to  which  expression  is  given  in     prop. 


lUi  fifth  counter-proposition,  which  declares  that    

sertun  qualities  of  matter  can  be  known,  without » cvntnuiMr. 
Ae  fne  or  subject  being  known  along  with  them. 
Ibw  this  contradiction  comes  about  will  be  obvious 
fiun  the  following  consideratidns. 


8.  This  distinction  has  been  employed  by  psycho- 
loeyin  refutation  of  what  it  conceives  to  be  idealism.  i*tychuiofft. 
idealism,  according  to  psychology,  is  founded  on  a  {J^**'***^' 
refusal  to  recognise  the  primary  qualities  of  matter 
IS  clearly  distinguishable  from  the  secondary.     It  is 
supposed  to  confound  the  two  classes  under  a  common 
category,  or  rather  to  reduce  the  primary  qualities 
to  the  same  character  and  condition  as  the  secon- 
dary— to  resolve  extension,  figure,  and  solidity,  no 
less  than  heat,  and  colour,  and  sound,  into   mere 
modifications  of  the  sentient  subject.     It  is  supposed 
to  maintain  that  the  primary  qualities  are  just  as 
obscure  and  occult  as  the  secondary;  that  in  dealing 
with  the  material  universe  we  are  cognisant,  not  of 
the  qualities  of  external  objects,  but  only  of  certain 
changes  in  our  own  sentient   condition,  and  thus 
idealism  is  supposed   to  have  succeeded  either  in 
abolishing  or  in  rendering  doubtful  the  absolute  ex- 
istence of  material  things ; — because,  if  the  primary 
qualities  stand  on  precisely  the  same  footing  with 
the   secondary ;   if  we  know  nothing  about  either 
class  as  they  are  in  themselves ;  and  if  the  attempt 
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PROP,    to  reduce  our  whole  knowledge  of  the  material  world 


to  a  mere  series  of  sensations  be  successful,  these 

sensations  may  possibly  be  excited  by  other  causes, 
and  accounted  for  on  other  grounds  than  the  postu- 
lation  of  an  independent  universe ;  and  therefore  the 
existence  of  the  latter  becomes^  at  any  rate,  proble- 
matical. With  the  annihilation  of  the  sentient  sub- 
ject, the  material  universe  would  disappear — would 
be  reduced  to  a  nonentity,  because  it  consists  of  a 
mere  scries  of  sensations. 

Such  is  the  psychological  conception  of  idealism. 
This  system  is  supposed  to  aim  at  the  extinction  of 
material  things,  and  to  withdraw  them  from  our 
cognition,  by  confounding  or  repudiating  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  primary  and  secondary  quali- 
ties. The  psychologist  conceives  that  idealism  is 
founded  on  a  false  generalisation  to  this  effect: — 
soTTie  of  the  qualities  of  matter,  such  as  heat,  sound, 
and  colour,  turn  out,  on  examination,  to  be  mere 
sensations  in  us,  therefore  the  vjhole  of  the  material 
qualities  are  susceptible  of  this  resolution. 

9.  Having  thus  detected  what  he  conceives  to  be 
PiychoioRi-    the  fallacy   involved   in    the    idealist's    argument, 

cal  refutation  , 

of  ideaibiu.  namclv,  the  false  generalisation  on  which  it  procceda, 
in  other  words,  the  shuffling  togctlier  of  the  primary 
and  secondary  qualities,  the  psychologist  then  addresses 
himself  to  its  refutation,  and  to  the  restoration  of  the 
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material  world  to  the  independency  of  which  it  prop 
qipeared  to  have  been  so  unlawfully  deprived.  He  — '— 
brings  into  play  the  distinction  which  we  have 
been  considering.  He  admits  that  some  of  the 
qualities  of  matter  are  reducible  to  mere  sensations ; 
bot  he  denies  that  the  whole  of  them  admit  of  this 
resolution.  No,  says  he,  there  is  extension,  there  is 
figure,  there  is  solidity.  These  qualities  are  refrac- 
tory. They  will  not  submit  to  be  classed  along  with 
those  more  tractable  companions  of  theirs,  heat,  cold, 
colour,  &c.,  as  the  mere  sensations  of  man.  They 
refuse  to  be  resolved  into  mere  modifications  of  the 
human  mind ;  and  the  attempt  so  to  resolve  them  is 
to  confound  together  phenomena  what  are  essen- 
tiaUy  different.  They  speak  out  plainly  for  them- 
selves ;  they  claim  a  manifest  existence  of  their  own. 
There  is  nothing  occult  about  them.  Unlike  the 
secondary  qualities,  they  declare  their  presence  un- 
equivocally. They  stand  forth  and  defy  the  idealist, 
with  all  his  machinations,  to  explode  them.  Our 
sensations  may  perhaps  not  afford  us  any  clear  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  nature  of  material  things,  or 
even  any  sufficient  evidence  of  their  existence ;  but 
our  perceptions  of  extension,  figure,  and  solidity, 
place  this  truth  in  a  clear  light  and  on  an  indis- 
putable footing ;  and,  on  the  manifest  existence  of 
these  qualities,  we  rest  the  establishment  of  the 
independent  existence  of  matter. 
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PROP.  10.  There  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  some  force 

— —  in  that  argument,  but  before  it  can  be  accepted  as 

tkm,if  logi'  valid,  one  or  two  small  circumstances  must  be  taken 

cinrive.il  into  consideration.    It  is  not  enoufi:h  to  show  that 

fotuded  on  a  ^ 

^Sm'H^  sensation  is  different  from  perception,  and  that  the 
^£^2!^  primary  are  different  from  the  secondary  qualities ; 
*^^  the  psychologist  must  moreover  show,  or,  at  least, 
must  assume,  that  the  primary  qualities  are  knovm 
per  86^  or  without  the  ^^  me  "  being  known  along  with 
them.  Unless  he  assumes  thb  his  argument  is  good 
for  nothing.  His  object  is  to  prove  that  material 
things  have  an  existence  altogether  independent  of 
intelligence.  Perhaps  they  have ;  but  how  can  that 
conclusion  be  logically  reached  by  merely  affirming 
that  extension,  figure,  and  solidity  are  not  of  a  sen- 
sational character,  and  that  the  primary  qualities  are 
different  from  the  secondary  ?  This  doctrine  must 
be  coupled  with  the  assertion,  that  the  primary 
qualities  are  known  in  their  independency,  otherwise 
the  conclusion  that  they  are  independent  can  have 
nothing  to  rest  upon.  The  psychological  argument, 
therefore,  when  stripped  of  its  wrappings  and  pre- 
sented in  plain  language,  amounts  to  this :— certain 
qualities  of  matter,  namely,  the  primary,  are  known 
to  exist  per  se ;  therefore  these  qualities  and  the 
matter  in  which  they  inhere,  do  exist  per  se.  But 
the  premiss  of  that  argument  (we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  conclusion  at  present)  is  false  and  contra- 
dictory.    It  contradicts  Proposition  V.,  which  is  a 
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neceflsaiy  and  demonstrated  truth  of  reason.    It  is     prop. 


not  posBible  for  any  of  the  qualities  of  matter  to  be 
known  per  ae^  or  without  a  '^  me'^  or  subject  being 
apprehended  along  with  them.  Therefore  the  psy- 
chological reasoning  in  support  of  the  independent 
existence  of  matter  rests  on  a  foundation  which 
fidsifies  the  necessary  laws  of  knowing ;  and  thus  it 
not  only  fails  to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
designed,  but  it  poisons  the  stream  of  philosophical 
tmth  in  its  very  fountain-head. 

11.  So  much,  then,  for  the  distinction  between  the 
primary  and  secondary  qualities  of  matter,  and  the  The  dbtinc- 
nses  to  which  it  has  been  applied.     This  distinction  primary  and 

■  *^  aeconuAry 

is  one  on  which  psychology  usually  lays  much  stress  J^^^Se 
as  leading  to  important  consequences.  It  is,  how-  li^teil"^  " 
ever,  a  distinction  which  answers  no  purpose.  It 
holds  out  promises  which  it  is  unable  to  fulfil.  It 
affords  no  refutation  even  of  the  spurious  idealism 
which  it  assails.  AYhen  viewed  in  its  true  colours,  it 
is  seen  to  falsify  the  laws  of  knowledge,  and  to  mis- 
lead the  footsteps  of  philosophy.  It  is,  at  best,  a 
mere  bubble  on  the  sea  of  speculation ;  and  it  should 
now  be  allowed  quietly  to  break  and  die.  It  has 
played  its  part  as  well  as  it  could,  and  ^hat  was  not 
very  well. 


PROPOSITION  VL 

THE  UNIVERSAL  AND  THE  PABTICULAR  IN  COGNITION. 

Every  cognition  must  contain  an  element 
common  to  all  cognition,  and  an  element 
(or  elements)  peculiar  to  itself :  in  other 
words,  every  cognition  must  have  a  part 
which  is  unchangeable,  necessary,  and  uni- 
versal (the  same  in  all),  and  a  part  which 
is  changeable,  contingent,  and  particular 
(diflerent  in  all);  and  there  can  be  no 
knowledge  of  the  unchangeable,  necessary, 
and  miivei-sal  part,  exclusive  of  the  change- 
able, contingent,  and  particular  part ;  or  of 
the  changeable,  contingent,  and  particular 
part,  exclusive  of  the  unchangeable,  neces- 
sary, and  universal  part  :  that  is  to  say, 
neither  of  these  parts  by  itself  can  consti- 
tute a  cognition ;  but  all  knowledge  is 
necessarily  .x  synthesis  of  both  factors. 
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DEMONSTRATION. 

If   every  cognition  did  not  contain  an  element     prop 


common  to  all  cognition,  there  could  be  no  unity  in 
cognitions ;  they  could  not  be  classed  together.  But 
they  are  classed  together.  They  all  rank  as  cogni- 
tions. Therefore  every  cognition  must  contain  an 
element  common  to  all  cognition.  Again,  if  every 
cognition  did  not  contain  an  element  (or  elements) 
peculiar  to  itself,  there  could  be  no  diversity  in  cog- 
lutions ;  they  could  not  be  distinct  from  each  other. 
Bat  they  are  distinct  from  each  other.  They  rank 
not  only  as  cognitions,  but  as  different  cognitions. 
Therefore  every  cognition  must  contain  an  element 
(or  elements)  peculiar  to  itself.  And  thus  the  con- 
stitution of  every  cognition  involves  an  unchange- 
able, necessary,  and  universal  part — a  part  which 
Is  the  same  in  all, — and  a  changeable,  contingent, 
and  particular  part — a  part  which  is  different  in 
all;  and  there  can  be  no  knowledge  of  either  of 
these  parts  by  itself,  or  exclusive  of  the  other  part ; 
bnt  all  knowledge  is  necessarily  a  synthesis  of  both 
factors. 


VI. 


OBSERVATIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  The  words  "unchangeable"  (or  permanent), 
**  necessary"  (or  essential),  "  universal  "  (or  common  Explanation 
or  general),  as  here  employed,  are  nearly  or  altogether 
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PROP,    synonymous.    The  unchangeable  is  that  which 


not  be  changed  in  cognition,  and  is  therefore  equiva^ 

lent  to  the  necessary  and  universal.    The  necessary ' 
is  that  which  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  or  got  rid  of  • 
in  cognition,  and  is  therefore  equivalent  to  the  un*  i 
changeable  and  universal.     The  universal  is  that  | 
which  is  everywhere  and  always  present  in  co^i-  I 
tion,  and  is  therefore  equivalent  to  the  unchangeable  i 
and  necessary.    In  contrast  to  these  terms  stand  the  - 
words  "  cliangeable"  (or  fluctuating),  "  contingent^ 
(or  accidental), ''  particular  "  (or  peculiar).     TheflOi 
too,  are  mere  varieties  of  the  same  expression.    The 
changeable  is  that  which  can  be  changed  in  cogni- 
tion, and  is  therefore  equivalent  to  the  contingent 
and  particular.    The  contingent  is  that  which  may 
be  otherwise  in  cognition,  and  is  therefore  equiva- 
lent to  the  changeable  and  particular.    The  partica- 
lar  is  that  which  may  be  displaced  in  cognition,  and 
replaced  by  some  other  particular,  and  is  therefore 
equivalent  to  the  changeable  and  contingent 

2.  This  proposition  declares  that  every  coguidon 
inwhatwiue  must  coutaiu  a  particular  and  contingent,  as  well  as 
gent  element  a  uuiversal  and  necessary  element.     Hence  it  may 

it  neceeiary,  •*  ^ 

•wweull**  ^^  concluded  that  the   contingent   element    is    as 

contingent,    jje^j^ggary  to  the  constitutiou  of  knowledge  as  the 

necessary  element  is.     And  so,  in  one  sense,  it  i& 

No  knowledge  is  possible  except  through  a  union  of 

these  two  factors.    Therefore,  neither  part  can  be 
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npposed  to  be  wanting,  withont  destroying  the  very     prop. 


conoeption  of  knowledge.  But  the  explanation  is 
Ais:  although  the  contingent  element  cannot  be 
aboliahed  or  left  out,  and  is,  therefore,  in  a  certain 
mse  necessary,  it  may  nevertheless  be  cluanged. 
It  is  suaoeptible  of  infinite  or  indefinite  variation. 
One  particular  (a  tree,  for  instance)  may  be  re- 
noved,  but  provided  another  particular  (a  house  or 
lomething  else)  be  placed  before  me,  my  knowledge 
oontinues  to  subsist.  This  element,  then,  is  regarded 
18  contingent,  not  because  every  form  of  it  can  be 
(Uspensed  with — not  because  knowledge  can  take 
place  without  it,  but  solely  because  it  can  be  varied. 
It  is  accidental,  because  it  is  fluctuating.  A  cogni- 
tion cannot  be  formed  without  some  peculiar  feature 
entering  into  its  composition ;  but  a  cognition  can 
be  formed  without  this,  or  that,  or  any  peculiar  fea- 
ture that  can  be  named,  entering  into  its  composi- 
tion ;  for  the  varieties  of  the  particular  constituent 
are  inexhaustible.  If  one  form  of  it  disappears, 
another  comes  in  its  place.  The  peculiar  part  of 
cognition  may  always  be  other  tlian  it  is :  if  it  could 
not,  there  would  be  an  end  to  every  variety  of 
knowledge,  and  consequently  to  knowledge  itself. 
A  flower  may  be  apprehended  instead  of  a  book — 
a  sound  instead  of  a  colour;  any  one  particular 
instead  of  any  other.  Hence  this  clement  is  contin- 
gent throughout  all  its  phases.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  universal  element  is  regarded  as  necessary,  not 


VL 


PROP. 
VI. 
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because  it  alone  is  essential  to  the  constitation  of  i 
knowledge,  but  because  it  is  invariable.     On  thili 
factor  no  changes  can  be  rung.     Being  the  common  t 
quality  of  all  knowledge,  it  admits  of  no  variation  ;  \ 
being  the  same  in  all,  it  can  have  no  substltote;  \ 
being  uniform,  it  has  no  phases.    It  can  never  be  i 
other  than  it  is.     If  it  could,  it  would  no  longer  be  i 
the  common  quality.     Our  cognitions  would  lose.] 
their  unity.     They  would  cease  to  be  cognitionsi 
just  as  they  would  cease  to  be  cognitions  by  the  I 
suppression  of  the  peculiar  element  which  imparts  to  i 
them  their  diversity.     Hence  the  common  element 
is  necessary  with  a  double  necessity.    It  can  neither 
be  abolished  nor  changed.     The  particular  element 
is  necessary  only  with  a  single  necessity.     It  cannot 
be  abolished  :  some  peculiarity  must  attach  to  every 
cognition ;   but  it  can  be  changed ;  it  is  changed 
incessantly.     Vicissitude  is  its  very  character ;  and 
therefore,  in  all  its  forms,  it  is  contingent  or  acci- 
dental. 

3.  The  truth  of  this  proposition  was  tacitly 
Why  this  assumed  in  the  Introduction  to  this  work,  and  is 
introduced,  indeed  presupposed  by  the  very  nature  and  terms  of 
the  inquiry.  For  when  it  is  asked.  What  is  the  one 
element  common  to  all  knowledge — the  constant 
feature  present  in  every  cognition? — (see  Introduc- 
tion, §  85,  also  foot-note  p.  70,) — this  question,  of 
course,  implies  that  there  is  such  an  element  or  fea- 
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I  tee,  and  also  that  our  cognitions  contain  other  con-     prop. 

idtaents  of  a  variable  and  particular  character.    But    

a  formal  enunciation  and  proof  of  the  proposition 
I  liTe  been  brought  forward,  because,  while  it  pre- 
mta  the  onlj  correct  analysis  of  knowledge,  and 
I  die  only  tenable  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  '^  the  par- 
I  ticnlar  and  the  universal,'"  it  affords  an  opening  for 
!  a  few  remarks  on  the  historv  of  that  much-debated 
bat  still  undecided  topic.     This  proposition  is  the 
tiiesis  of  that  controversy — the  institute  which  settles 
it    The  main  purpose,  however,  which  this  propo- 
tition  serves  is,  that  it  supplies  the  only  premiss  from 
which  it  is  competent  to  prove  that  the  mind  cannot 
be  known  to  be  material — a  point  essential  to  ulte- 
rior proceedings,  and  which  must  be  made  good  in 
order  to  support  the  concluding  truth  of  the  ontology. 

4.  Like  every  other  question  in  philosophy,  the 
discussion  respecting  "  particulars  and  universals "  Question 
was  beffun  at  the  wroner  end.     Ihis  topic  was  made  the  f«irtku. 

7  ,  °  ,  ^  lar  >in<l  the 

a  question  of  Beine:  before  it  had  undergone  proba-  yn'^^nai, 

»■  o  or  iii.itea<i  of 

tionary  scrutiny  and  received  settlement  as  a  ques-  IrqutS.m*of 
tion  of  Knowing.  The  Greek  philosophers,  at  ji  "*****"*• 
very  early  period,  were  impressed  with  the  correct 
conviction  that  all  science  is  the  pursuit  of  the  uni- 
versal amid  the  particular,  the  permanent  amid  the 
fluctuating,  the  necessary  amid  the  contingent,  the 
One  in  the  All.  But  they  applied  this  right  method 
to  the  consideration  of  a  wrong  object.     Overlook- 
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PROP,    ing,  or  paying  but  little  heed  to,  the 

T  Am 


that  all  knowledge  is  made  up  of  these  two  contdJ^ 
tuents,  they  leaped  forward,  without  sufficient  evH 
dence,  to  the  conclusion  that  all  existence  is  composed 
in  the  same  way — is  a  synthesis  of  the  particular  and  i 
the  universal.     They  thus  lost  themselves^  at  tfaejj 
outset,  in   ontological   rhapsodies  and  hypotheaeSt  ^ 
Instead  of  pausing  to  study  the  constitution  of  know-  ': 
ledge,  as  that  which  could  alone  afford  a  reasonable 
basis  for  any  scheme  of  ontology — ^instead  of  search- 
ing out  the  element  common  to  all  knowledge,  the 
necessary,  as  distinguished  from  the  contingent,  part 
of  thinking — the  factor  which  never  varies  amid  all 
the  fluctuations  of  cognition — the  one  known  in  all 
known — they  proceeded  at  once  to  the  investigation 
of  Being,  and  went  in  quest  of  the  element  common 
to  all  existence — the  factor  which  never  varies  amid 
all  the  fluctuations  of  the  natural  universe  —  the 
necessary,  as  distinguished  from  the  contingent,  part 
of  things — the  one  Being  in  all  being ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  inverted  procedure,  their  researches 
ended  in  nought. 


5.  This  mistaken  direction  showed  itself  most  in 
waamadea  the  earliest  period  of  speculation.  Thus,  when 
being  by  th«  Thalcs  maintained  that  moisture,  or  when  Anaxa- 

enrlyphilo- 

ypjjjj^  goras  proclaimed  that  air,  was  the  one  in  the  manj 
— the  principle  common  to  all  existence — the  research 
was  evidently  an  inquiry  into  being,  and  moreover 
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IfatD  mere  material  being.     Such  crude  essays  are     prop. 


Mmorable  only  as  early  indications  of  a  right  ten-    ^ 

faicy  wrongly  directed ;  the  right  tendency  being 
fe  inclination  to  detect  some  one  circumstance  com- 
Boo  to  a  multitude  of  divcrsiiied  phenomena — its 
wrong  direction  being  the  application  of  this  inclina- 
tion to  the  phenomena  of  existence,  and  not,  in  the 
fint  instance,  to  the  phenomena  of  cognition. 

6.  Parmenides  extended  the  inquiry  beyond  mere 
KDsible  or  material  existence ;  but  he  effected  no  re-  parmenides. 
folution  in  the  character  of  the  problem.    Conceivine: »»« effected 

*■  ^  on  the  quet- 

tiiat  the  only  truth  worthy  of  a  philosopher's  consi-  "°"- 
deration  was  such  as  could  not  possibly  be  other  than 
it  is;  and  aware,  moreover,  that  truth  characterised 
hy  this  strict  necessity  could  not  be  found  amid  the 
phenomena  of  sense,  he  rejected,  as  of  no  value  in 
philosophy,  the  meagre  results  of  the  physical  in- 
quirers who  had  preceded  him.     The  central  and 
abiding  principle  of  the  universe,  the  common  quality, 
the  binding  unity  in  all  things,  must  present  itself, 
not  only  as  an  actual  fact  of  nature,  but  as  a  neces- 
sary truth  of  reason.     Intelligence  must  be  incom- 
petent to  think  it  otiierwise  than  it  is.     Its  negation 
must  be  a  contradiction,  an  absurdity.     Such  a  prin- 
ciple, therefore,  cannot   be  found  in   the   material 
world, — cannot  be  apprehended  by  the  senses ;  for 
these  might  have  been  different  from  what  they  are, 
and  all  their  intimations  might  have  been  different. 
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PROP.    So  far  Farmenides  got.     He  removed  the  inqni] 

VI.  ,  , 

— '—    from  the  region  of  contingency  into  the  region 

necessity.     But  he  did  not  shift  it  from  the  field  ol 
Being  to  that  of  Knowing. 

7.  This  change  was  important.  A  great  step  is ; 
It  still  rviat-  gained  so  soon  as  necessary,  and  not  contingent|! 
—not to °^    truth  is  felt  to  be  the  rigrht  object  of  speculative  in*' 

Knowing  o  *f  r 

tercst,  and  to  have  a  paramount  claim  on  our  regard. ; 
But  the  revolution  being  incomplete — the  question  ] 
still  being,  What  isV — not,  What  is  known? — the' 
research  continued  to  turn  in  a  circle  without  mak-  \ 
ing  any  advance.     Farmenides  and  his  school  kept , 
swimming  in  a  fatal  eddy.     There  is,  said  they,  one 
Being  in  all  Being,  or  rather  in  all  Becoming, — a  uni- 
versal essence  which  changes  not  with  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  mundane  things.     And  this  one  Being,  this 
essence  of  all  existence,  is  the  only  true  Being.    But 
what  is  it,  this  one  Being, — this  universal  essence  ? 
The  only  answer  is,  that  it  is  the  one  Being,  the 
never-changing  essence,  the  immutable  amid  the  mu- 
table, the  necessary  amid  the  contingent,  and  so  forth. 
The  childish  generalisations  of  the  school  of  Thales 
are  quite  as  satisfactory  as  these  unreasoned  and  un- 
meaning repetitions. 

8.  When  it  is  said  that  these  philosophei's  specu- 
lated concerning  the  nature  of  Being,  and  not  con- 
ccrnuig  the  nature  of  Knowing,  this  does  not  mean 
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that  thej  entered  on  the  former  research  under  the     prop. 


VI. 


Indaebfon  of 


iDflaenoe  of  any  clear  and  deliberate  preference,  or 
adhered  to  it  ezcluaiyely.  The  distinction,  at  that  cii^^k^^!!^ 
time,  had  not  been  definitely  made:  even  to  this  three  criMt 
boar  it  has  never  been  clearly  laid  down,  or  kept 
constantly  in  view.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  sup- 
posed that  these  philosophers  expressly  excluded  the 
laws  and  constitution  of  knowledge  from  their  consi- 
deration. An  inorganic  epistemology,  like  a  primi- 
tive stratum,  crops  out,  at  intervals,  through  the 
crust  of  tlieir  ontological  lucubrations ;  and  their 
conjectures  about  existence  are  interspersed  with 
notices  about  cognition.  There  is,  indeed,  a  con- 
stant tendency  in  their  speculations  to  work  the 
question  round  from  the  one  of  these  topics  into  the 
other,  and  to  ask  not  only,  how  do  things  exist;  how 
and  what  are  they ;  what  renders  them  existent  V 
but  also  to  raise  the  very  different  question,  how  are 
things  known ;  how  and  what  do  we  think  about 
them ;  what  renders  them  intelligible  ?  The  crude 
cosmogonies  which  have  the  former  investigation 
in  view,  break  asunder  ever  and  anon,  and  afford 
glimpses  of  intellectual  systems  which  aim  at  the  solu- 
tion of  the  latter  more  accessible  problem.  This  ob- 
scure movement,  this  wavering  to  and  fro  between  th(' 
question  of  Being  and  that  of  Knowing,  is  the  chief 
point  of  interest  in  the  development  uf  the  Greek 
metaphysic.     But  while  it  was  going  on,  it  had  the 

effect  of  entangling  the  operations  of  reason  in  coils 

L 


i 
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PROP,    which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  unravel.    Philosophy  1^ 

has  three  crises :  First,  when  the  nature  of  Being,  or  - 

the  question,  What  is  ?  is  proposed  for  solution  before  t 
the  nature  of  Knowing,  or  the  question.  What  is  ? 
known?  is  taken  into  consideration ;  Secondly,  when  \ 
Being  and  Knowing  are  inquired  into  together,  and  j 
indiscriminately,  by  means  of  a  mixed  research;  and. 
Thirdly,  when  the  nature  of  knowing  is  examined| 
and  the  question,  What  is  known?  is  asked  and 
answered  before  any  attention  is  given  to  the  pro- 
blem which  relates  to  existence.  During  the  first 
period  there  is  most  error,  for  the  whole  method  is 
wrong;  the  order  of  procedure  is  inverted.  Here 
speculation  is  at  its  minimum.  During  the  second 
period  there  is  most  confusion,  for  the  attempt  to 
carry  out  the  two  theories  simultaneously,  and  not  in 
succession,  gives  rise  to  the  utmost  disorder.  But 
there  is  less  error,  for  the  revolution  which  adjourns 
the  one  question,  and  brings  the  other  round  for 
examination,  is  in  progress.  The  method  is  coming 
right ;  speculation  is  beginning  to  assert  itself.  But 
it  is  only  during  the  third  period  that  light  can  be 
looked  for,  when  alt  consideration  of  that  which  exists 
is  resolutely  waived,  until  that  which  is  known  has 
been  determined.  Speculation  is  then  on  the  ascendant. 

9.  The  writings  of  Plato  are  eminently  charac- 
teristic of  the  second  of  these  crises.  In  the  hands 
of  this  philosopher,  the  discussion  respecting  the 
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cular  and  the  univenal  became  a  mixed  re-    prop. 

Kf  in  wUch  the  attempt  was  made  to  determine,    

e  stroke,  both  what  is,  and  what  is  known.  The  peanddoiiiif 
ing  particakr  and  universal  (the  former  element  ^>-  hii 
;  the  t6  YypSiitmi¥j  the  latter  the  r6  2y)  was  no 
3r  tlie  sole  or  perhaps  even  the  main  object  of 
try.  It  was  considered  along  with  the  known 
.colar  and  universal;  the  former  element  being 
t6  oMoBifrinf^  the  latter  the  h^os^  or  Idea.  The  two 
Illations,  which,  however,  were  continnallj  inter- 
ig,  went  on  side  by  side ;  and  the  result  given 
as  maj  be  inferred  from  a  Uberal  interpretation 
le  spirit  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  was  that  the 
wn  and  the  existent  are  coincident.  The  parti- 
.r  and  the  universal  in  existence  were  declared 
>e,  in  all  essential  respects,  identical  with  the 
dcular  and  universal  in  cognition. 

0.  And  doubtless  this  coincidence  is  the  highest 

th  which  Philosophy  seeks  to  establish — is  the  Thaooiiid- 

denoe  of  ths 

limest  lesson  she  can  teach.    To  this  end  all  her  known  and 

the  exiitont 

ours  are  directed,  all  her  instructions  minister.  S^f^n^t 
prove  it,  is  to  reach  the  truth.  But  the  coin-  ^«■^•'• 
ence  of  the  known  and  the  existent — the  equation 
ELnowing  and  Being — ^is  not  to  be  assumed  :  it  is 
;  enough  merely  to  surmise  it.  Its  exhibition 
Bt  be  reasoned,  and  this  reasoning  is  the  most 
icate,  as  well  as  the  most  extensive  operation  in 
taphysics.     It  is  indeed  nothing  less  than  the 
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PROP,    whole  length  of  that  dialectical  chaiD,  the  laying  out  i^ 

of  whose  separate  links  in  an  unbroken  seqaenoe  of  < 

demonstrated  propositions  is  the  end  which  then   j 
Institutes  have  in  view.    And  this  undertaking  can   j 
be  carried  to  a  successful  issue  only  bj  an  ascertain-  j 
ment  of  the  conditions  on  which  alone  anj  knowledge 
is  possible — no  respect  being  paid,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  pending  that  preliminary  inquisition,  to 
anything  which  may  be  supposed  to  exist. 

11 .  Here  it  was  that  Plato  broke  down.  Instead 
Pkto'fde.  of  proving  the  coincidence  of  the  known  and  tho 
existent,  he  assumed  it.  But  this  assumption  did 
not  require  the  genius  of  a  Plato :  any  man  could 
have  assumed  it.  What  was  wanted  was  its  demon- 
stration :  for  unreasoned  truth  is  an  alien  from  phi- 
losophy, although  it  may  not  be  an  outcast  from 
humanity.  But  this  proof  Plato  did  not  supply.  His 
method,  indeed,  or  rather  want  of  method,  rendered 
anything  like  a  demonstration  impossible.  For  the 
solution  of  the  problem  requires,  as  its  very  condition, 
that  the  two  questions,  which  he  ran  into  one,  should 
bo  kept  perfectly  distinct.  Hence  his  ultimate  con- 
clusion, however  true,  is  groundless.  Hence,  too,  the 
perplexed  character  of  his  whole  train  of  speculation. 
His  doctrine  of  Knowing  is  so  closely  intertwisted 
with  his  doctrine  of  Being,  that  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  his  own  eye  could  trace  the  strands  of  the 
discussion,  or  whether  the  filaments  themselves  were 
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nparate.     His  expositors,  at  any  rate,  have  never    prop. 

been  able  to  give  any  intelli^ble  account  of  either    

tbeorj,  whether  viewed  separately,  or  viewed  in 
their  amalgamation. 

12.  Nevertheless,  if  Plato  was  confused  and  un- 
fvatematic  in  execution,  he  was  lari^e  in  desien,  and  utc  meriu. 
magnificent  in  surmises.   His  pliant  genius  sits  close  ^p^^**^ 
to  umversal  reality,  like  the  sea  which  fits  in  to  all  JJ^^^J!"*' 
the  sinuosities  of  the  land.    Not  a  shore  of  thought  Sl!l"r^n-*"* 
left  untouched  by  his  murmuring  lip.     Over 


deep  and  over  shallow  he  rolls  on,  broad,  urbane, 
and  unconcerned.    To  this  day,  all  philosophic  truth 
is  Plato  rightly  divined;    all   philosophic  error  is 
Plato  misunderstood.     Out  of  this  question  respect- 
ing the  particular  and  the  universal,  as  moved  by 
him,  came  the  whole  philosophy  of  the  Alexandrian 
absolutists,  the  whole  contentions  of  the  medieval 
schoolmen.     Around  it  all  modem  speculation  gra- 
vitates.    Even  psychology  has  laid  her  small  finger 
on  this  gigantic  theme,  and  vainly  imagines  that  she 
baa  settled  it  for  ever.   But  the  wheel  of  controversy 
still  moves  round  in  darkness,  and  no  explanation 
hitherto  offered  has  sufficed  to  arrest  the  flying  truth 
or  to  dispel  the  gloom.    Baalism,  conccptualism,  and 
nominalism,  have  all  been  tried  in  vain :  they  are  all 
equally  at  fault     These  quack  medicaments  bring 
no  relief.     These  shallow  words  are  not  the 

Verba  et  tocos  quibus  hunc  leniro  dolorem 
Posfds. 
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PROP. 
VI. 


No  one  knows  where  the  exact  point  of  the  contro- 
versy— the  true  cause  of  the  confusion — lies.  To 
reach  the  source  of  the  mischief,  as  well  as  the  heal- 
ing springs,  the  whole  question,  both  in  itself  and  in 
its  history,  must  be  excavated  anew. 


Apnllmi- 
naiyunhi- 
gutty. 


13.  A  preliminary  ambiguity  presents  itself.  The 
doctrine  of  the  particular  and  the  universal,  whether 
considered  in  relation  to  knowledge,  or  in  relation 
to  existence,  is  nowhere  embodied  by  Plato  in  any 
distinct  proposition.  It  may,  therefore,  mean  either, 
first,  that  every  cognition  is  both  particular  a/fid 
universal ;  in  other  words,  that  each  cognition  has 
a  part  peculiar  to  itself,  and  a  part  common  to  all 
cognition— is,  in  short,  a  synthesis  of  both  factors, 
as  affirmed  in  this  sixth  proposition  ;  or,  secondly,  it 
may  mean  that  every  cognition  is  either  particular 
07'  universal ;  in  other  words,  that  some  cognitions 
contain  only  that  which  is  peculiar  to  them,  while 
others  consist  only  of  that  which  is  common  to  all, 
or  to  many  cognitions.  In  short,  that  some  cogni- 
tions are  mere  particular  cognitions,  and  that  others 
are  mere  universal  cognitions;  or,  more  shortly,  that 
either  factor  by  itself  may  constitute  a  cognition. 


14.  The  same  ambiguity  pervades  his  doctrine  of 
Further       the  particular  and  the  universal,  considered  in  rela- 

fltetMnent  of 

ambiguity,     tiou  to  cxistence.    It  may  either  mean  that  every 
existence  is  both  particular  and  universal — that  each 
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odsting  thing  has  a  part  peculiar  to  itself,  and  a  pr 
part  common  to  all,  or  to  many  existing  things ;  or  — 
it  may  mean  that  every  existence  is  either  particular 
or  imiversal ;  in  other  words,  that  some  beings  con- 
tain only  that  which  is  peculiar  to  them,  while  others 
conust  only  of  that  which  is  common  to  all  or  to 
many  beings;  in  short,  that  some  existences  are  mere 
particalar  existences,  and  that  others  are  mere  uni- 
▼ersal  or  general  existences. 

15.  Or  the  question  may  be  put  in  this  way :  Is 
Plato^3  analysis  of  knowledo^e  and  of  existence  a  luiutr 
diTision  of  these  into  elements  (a  particular  element  ^uity- 
and  a  universal  element),  or  is  it  a  division  of  them 
into  kinds  (a  particular  kind  and  a  universal  kind)  V 
It  is  obvious  that  these  divisions  are  very  different, 
and  that,  until  we  know  which  of  the  two  is  intended, 
wre  can  make  no  progress,  and  should  run  into  ex- 
treme confusion,  were  we  to  acknowledge  no  dis- 
tinction between  them,  or  mistake  the  one  for  the 
other.    When  the  chemist  (to  illustrate  this  matter) 
analyzes  certain  substances — salts,  for   example — 
into  elements,  finds  a  common  base  on  the  one  hand, 
and  certain  specific  difierences  on  the  other,  we 
should  fall  into  a  serious  error  were  we  to  suppose 
that  each  of  the  elements  was  a  hind  of  salt ;  just  as 
we  should  fall  into  an  equal  error  If,  on  his  dividing 
salts  into  kinds  or  classes,  we  were  to  suppose  that 
each  of  the  classes  was  a  mere  element  of  salt.    When 
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PROP,     the  logician,  in  the  terms  of  the  hackneyed  definition, 


analyzes  human  beings  into  ^^ organised  and  rational," 
our  mistake  would  be  considerable,  were  we  to  under* 
stand  his  statement  as  a  division  of  human  beings    '> 
into  kinds ;  for,  in  that  case,  we  should  conceive  one    ^ 
class  of  men  to  be  organised,  but  not  rational,  and    < 
another  class  to  be  rational,  but  not  organised.    The    ] 
division  must  be  accepted  as  a  resolution  of  human 
nature  into  its  essential  constituents — to  wit,  bodily 
organisation  and  reason.    Again,  when  human  beings 
are  divided  into  male  and  female,  this  is  a  separa- 
tion of  them  into  kinds  ;  to  mistake  it  for  an  analy- 
sis of  mankind  into  elements  would  lead  to  veiy 
awkward  misapprehensions. 

16.  So  in  regard  to  the  analysis  of  cognition  and 
btiM  pu-    of  existence.  It  is  one  thine:  to  say  that  all  cofirnitions 

tooleanalyals  ^  .  . 

of  oognition   ^Lud  all  existcnccs  contain  both  a  universal  and  par- 

and  eziatenoe  > 

fnto^^  ticular  element ;  it  is  quite  a  difi^erent  thing  to  say 
kindif  that  every  cognition  and  every  existence  is  either  a 
particular  or  a  universal  cognition — a  particular  or  a 
universal  existence.  These  two  affirmations,  although 
apparently  akin,  and  very  liable  to  be  mistaken  for 
each  other,  are  so  far  from  being  the  same  that 
each  is  the  direct  denial  of  the  other.  For  if  the 
analysis  be  a  division  into  elements,  and  if  every  cog- 
nition and  every  existence  must  be  both  particular 
and  universal,  there  cannot  be  one  kind  of  cognition 
which  is  particular,  and  another  kind  which  is  uni- 
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nntlj  or  one  kind  of  existence  which  is  particular,     frop. 
ad  another  kind  which  is  UDlversal.     Tlie   ele-    ^ 


Its  of  cognition,  and  the  elements  of  existence, 
cninot  be  themselves  cognitions  or  existences, 
■17  more  than  the  elements  of  salt  can  be  them- 
•elYea  salts.  To  suppose  the  elements  of  cogni- 
tion to  be  themselves  cognitions,  or  the  elements  of 
existence  to  be  themselves  existences,  would  be  to 
nustake  the  division  into  elements  for  the  division 
into  kinds.  Again,  if  the  analysis  be  a  division  into 
kinds,  and  if  every  cognition  and  every  existence 
miist  be  either  particular  or  universal,  there  can  be 
no  cognitions  and  no  existences  wliich  are  both  parti- 
calar  and  universal.  Kinds  of  cognition,  and  kinds 
of  existence,  can  never  be  mere  elements  of  cogni- 
tion, or  elements  of  existence,  any  more  tlian  the 
different  kinds  of  salts  can  be  mere  elements  of  salt : 
and  to  suppose  tliem  to  be  such,  would  be  to  mis- 
take the  division  into  kinds  for  the  division  into 
elements.  Thus  the  two  analyses  are  not  only 
different ;  they  are  absolutely  incompatible  with  cacli 
other.  Each  denies  all  that  the  other  affirms.  It 
IB,  therefore,  a  point  of  essential  importance  to  deter- 
mine which  of  the  two  was  contemplated  by  Plato  in 
his  theory  of  Knowing  and  Being.  He  divides  all 
cognition  into  the  particular  and  the  universal.  That 
18  certain :  the  doubtful  point  is,  whether  the  analysis 
is  a  division  into  elements,  or  a  division  into  kinds ; 
for  it  cannot  be  both.    He  likewise  divides  all  exist- 
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PROP,     ence  into  the  particular  and  the  universal.     That, 

VI. 


also,  is  certain.  But  is  this  analysis  a  division  into 
elements  or  into  kinds?  That  is  the  point  which 
Plato  has  left  somewhat  undecided ;  and  it  is  one  on 
which  we  must  come  to  a  distinct  understanding  if 
we  would  comprehend  his  philosophy,  either  in  itself 
or  in  its  bearings  on  the  subsequent  course  of  specu- 
lation. 

1 7.  Although  no  express  decision  of  this  question 
mghtijin.  can  be  found  in  the  waitings  of  Plato,  the  whole 
to  A  divtoion  tcuor  of  his  Speculations  proves  beyond  a  doubt  that 
™«»*^  his  aim,  in  both  cases,  was  the  ascertainment  of  ele- 
ments, and  not  the  enumeration  of  kinds ;  and  that 
in  affirming  that  all  knowledge  and  all  existence  was 
both  particular  and  universal,  he  intended  to  deny, 
and  virtually  did  deny,  that  some  cognitions  and 
some  existences  were  merely  particular,  and  that 
others  were  merely  universal.  Whether  this  denial 
is  a  true  doctrine  in  so  far  as  existence  is  concerned, 
must  be  reserved  for  subsequent  consideration ;  that 
question  cannot  be  touched  upon  in  the  epistemology. 
But  it  is  certainly  a  true  doctrine  in  so  far  as  know- 
ledge is  concerned,  and  as  such  it  is  advanced  and 
advocated  in  this  sixth  proposition.  In  justice, 
therefore,  to  Plato — for  every  philosopher  is  entitled 
to  the  best  construction  which  can  be  put  upon  his 
opinions — we  are  bound  to  hold  that  his  analysis  of 
cognition  and  of  existence  was  intended  as  a  resolu- 
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I  in  of  these  into  their  elements;  and  being  this,  it    prop. 

[  VM  equivalent  to  a  denial  that  these  elements  were    '— 

ikbds  of  cognition  or  kinds  of  existence    K  a  man 

[■■intaing  that  every  drop  of  water  is  composed  of 

Ae  two  elements,  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  he  virtually 

faiies  that  hydrogen,  by  itself,  is  a  kind  of  water, 

aid  that  oxygen,  by  itself,  is  a  kind  of  water.     So 

fir  a  man  affirms  that  every  existence  consists  of  two 

[dements,  and  that  every  cognition  consists  of  two 

dements,  he  virtually  denies  that  either  of  the  ele- 

aents,  by  itself,  is  a  kind  of  existence  or  a  kind  of 

eognition.     This  position,  affirmative  and  negative,  y 

we  believe  Plato  to  have  occupied. 

18.  But  various  obstacles  prevented  this  doctrine 
from  being  accepted,  or  even  understood.    The  main  it  tiu  been 
impediment  was  that  which  has  been  already  insisted  mistaken  for 

*  •'a  division 

OD — the  neglect  to  keep  the  theory  of  Knowing  dis-  ^^^  ^'"^*- 
tinct  from  the  theory  of  Being,  and  to  work  out  the 
one  completely  before  entering  on  the  other.  This 
omission  threw  the  whole  undertaking  into  disorder, 
and  led  to  a  total  misconception  of  the  character  of 
die  Platonic  analysis.  Plato's  epistemology  was  un- 
npe*  He  had  merely  succeeded  in  carrying  our 
cognitions  up  into  certain  subordinate  unities,  cer- 
tain inferior  universals,  called  by  him  ideasj  and 
which  afterwards,  under  the  name  of  genera  and 
species,  afforded  such  infinite  torment  to  the  school- 
men, nntil  they  were  disposed  of,  and  laid  at  rest 


PROP. 
VL 


- 


I 
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for  a  time,  bj  the  short-sighted  exorcisms  of  psjoho^ 
logy.  But  there  he  stuck.  He  failed  to  eaxrf^  * 
them  up  into  their  highest  unity.  He  missed  ihli  '- 
real  and  crowning  universal,  and  lost  himself  amoii|f 
fictitious  ones.  The  summum  genus  of  cognitioiii* 
which  is  no  abstraction  but  a  living  reality,  has  M 
place  in  his  system.  He  has  nowhere  announced 
what  it  is.  Hence  his  theory  of  knowledge  was  left 
incomplete,  and  being  incomplete  it  was  unintelln 
gible ;  for  in  philosophy  the  completed  alone  is  the 
comprehensible.  His  theory  of  existence  was  stiU 
more  bewildering :  it  was  burthened  with  its  own  '■ 
difficulties  and  defects,  besides  those  entailed  upon 
it  by  an  episteraology  which  was  very  considerably 
in  arrear.  This,  the  ontological  aspect  of  the  Pla- 
tonic doctrine,  was  the  side  which  was  chiefly  looked 
to,  and  which  principally  influenced  the  philosophy 
of  succeeding  times.  Yet  what  could  be  made  of  a 
doctrine  which  asserted  that  all  existence  was  both 
particular  and  universal,  in  the  face  of  an  unbounded 
creation,  apparently  teeming  with  merely  particular 
existences?  That  position  seemed  to  be  checkmated 
at  once,  both  by  the  senses  and  the  reason  of  man- 
kind. Could  Plato  have  maintained  a  thesis  so  in- 
defensible ?  That  was  scarcely  credible :  and  alto- 
gether the  perplexity  was  so  great  that  philoso- 
phers were  driven  to  accept  the  other  alternative,  as 
the  simpler  and  more  intelligible  interpretation  of  the 
two,  and  to  construe  the  Platonic  analysis  of  Knowing 
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}mi  Being  as  a  division  of  these  into  kinds,  and  not     prop 


■to  elements.    Tbej  supposed  Plato  to  maintain  that 
jtMnnry  cognition  and  eveiy  existence  is  either  particu- 
w  or  universal;  and  thus  they  ascribed  to  him  the 
ry  doctrine  which  he  virtually  denied,  and  took  from 
Un  the  very  doctrine  which  he  virtually  affirmed. 


19.  This  charge  requires  some  explanation.  When 
k  ia  laid  that  philosophers  generally  have  misappre-  Eznbntkm 
bended  the  Platonic  analysis,  this  does  not  mean  that 
Aey  expressly  adopted  the  wrong  interpretation,  and 
eKpreaJy  disavowed  the  right  one.  They  were  not 
tiboB  explicit  In  their  error:  they  did  not  perceive  the 
of  the  distinction  between  kinds  and  ele- 
itSi}  and,  therefore,  all  that  is  meant  is  that  they 
manifested  a  marked  bias  in  favour  of  the  wrong 
interpretation  without  adhering  to  it  consistently. 
The  most  perplexing  cases  with  which  the  historian 
of  philosophy  has  to  deal  are  those  in  which  he  finds 
two  mutually  contradictory  doctrines  advocated 
without  any  suspicion  of  their  repugnancy,  and  as  if 
they  were  little  more  than  two  forms  of  one  and 
the  same  opinion.  It  is  difficult  to  deal  with  a 
case  of  this  kind,  because  it  may  seem  unfair  to 
enlarge  a  writer  with  maintaining  an  opinion  when, 
at  the  same  time,  he  advances  something  which 
directly  contradicts  it.  The  only  way  of  coming  to 
a  settlement  is  by  taking  into  account  the  general 
tone  and  scope  of  his  observations,  and  by  giving 


VI. 
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PROP,     him  credit  for  the  doctrine  towards  which  he  appeals 
most  to  incline.     The  case  before  us  is  one  of  tlus^ 
description.     The  discordancy  of  the  two  analji 
was  not  perceived  by  those  who  speculated  in 
wake  of  Plato.     Hence,  at  one  time,  they  may  aj 
of  the  particular  and  the  universal  as  if  these 
mere  elements,  and,  at  another  time,  as  if  they  w< 
kinds  of  cognition  or  of  existence.    But  the  prevulp|' 
ing  tone  of  their  discussions  shows  that  they  favoardd 
the  latter  interpretation.     Plato  is  supposed  to  hmw 
held  that  there  was  a  lower  kind  of  knowledge  (ptx^ 
ticular  cognitions,  sensible  impressions),  which  was 
conversant  with  a  lower  class  of  things — namely,  par* 
ticular  existences ;  and  a  higher  kind  of  knowledge 
(universal  cognitions,  general  conceptions,  ideas)} 
which  dealt  with  a  higher  order  of  things — to  wit,  usSt* 
versal  existences.    An  inferior  kind  of  knowledge  oc- 
cupied about  particulars,  and  a  superior  kind  of  know- 
ledge occupied  about  universals — that  is  the  doctrine 
usually  ascribed  to  Plato;  and  most  fatal  has  this 
perversion  of  his  meaning  proved  to  the  subsequent 
fortunes  of  philosophy.     The  general  tenor  of  speca- 
lation  during  the  last  two  thousand  years,  as  well  as 
its  present  aspect,  betrays  at  every  turn  and  in  eveiy 
feature  the  influence  of  this  cardinal  misconception 
— this  transmutation  of  elements  into  kinds— this   1 
mistaking  for  cognitions  of  what  are  the  mere  factors 
of  cognition. 
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rhis  erroneous  interpretation,  and  indeed  rever-     prop. 


the  Platonic  doctrine,  after  ^ving  rise  to  inter** 

le  controversies,  which  shall  be  noticed  imme-  tar-^npS 

Uon. 

',  has  at  length  settled  down  in  the  following 
sr-proposition,  which  represents  faithfully  the 
ry  psychological  deliverance  on  the  subject  of 
edge — the  topic  of  existence  being  of  course 
»ut  of  the  question  at  present.  Sixth  oourder^ 
tition :  '^  Every  cognition  is  either  particular 
Lversal  (also  called  general) ;  in  other  words, 
is  a  knowledge  of  the  changeable,  contingent, 
articular  part  of  cognition,  to  the  exclusion  of 
ichangeable,  necessary,  and  universal  part ;  and 
wledge  of  the  unchangeable,  necessary,  and  uni- 

part,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  changeable,  con- 
it,  and  particular  part.  Thus  there  is  one  kind 
)wledge  which  is  particular,  and  another  kind 

is  universal  or  general.  The  particular  cogni- 
are  cognitions  of  particular  things  only — such 
s  tree,  that  book,  and  so  forth.  These  precede 
livcrsal  or  general  cognitions,  which  are  subse- 

formations.  The  latter  are  cognitions,  not  of 
rsal  tilings,  but  of  nonentities.  They  are  mere 
ations  of  the  mind  formed  by  means  of  abstrac- 
.nd  generalisation.  They  are  also  termed  con- 
•ns  or  general  notions, — such  notions  as  are  ex- 
jd  by  the  words  man^  animal^  tree^  and  all  other 

denoting  genera  and  species." 
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PROP.        21.  The  statement  of  this  counter-propositioii  m' 

YI. 


TUi  oooottr- 


sofficient  of  itself  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  chargv| 
^!(!SSonto advanced  against  philosophers,  namely,  that  thef^ 
oftha<£iuil»  have  misinterpreted  the  Platonic  analysis,  and  hmvs 
•^iMt  phi-  mistaken  for  cocmitions  what  Plato  laid  down  as  mere 
elements  of  cognition — and  which,  being  mere  ele- 
ments of  cognitions,  could  not,  by  any  possibility,  ba 
cognitions  themselves.     For  it  is  certain  that,  in  the  i 
opinion  of  psychology  as  declared  in  this  counter* 
proposition,  the  particular  cognitions  are  entertained 
by  the  mind  before  the  general  ones  are  formedy  j 
which  they  could  not  be  held  to  be,  unless  they  were  j 
held  to  be  a  distinct  species  of  cognition.     But  if  tbe 
particular  are  held  to  be  distinct  from  the  general  ' 
cognitions,  it  is  plain  that  the  latter  must  be  held  to 
be  distinct  from  the  former.     It  is  also  certain  that 
this  doctrine  has  been  inherited  by  psychology  from   j 
a  source  much  older  than  herself;  and  that  this  source   ; 
can  be  no  other  than  the  misinterpretation  which  has 
been  just  laid  to  the  charge  of  philosophers — and  the 
truth  of  which  allegation  is  now  clearly  established 
by  these  considerations.     Had  the  Platonic  analysis 
been  rightly  understood,  and  its  true  meaning  been 
widely  disseminated  at  first,  no  such  doctrine  as  that 
embodied  in  the  counter-proposition  could  ever  have 
obtained  an  ascendancy,  or  even  found  a  place,  iu 
philosophy. 

22.  Before  touching  on  the  controversies  to  which 
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iijaUmion  has  been  made,  it  may  be  well  to  review  our    prop. 

jontion.     The  Platonic  analysiB  of  knowled^  and    

odbtenoe  into  the  particular  and  the  universal  admits  poiiuoii. 
rftwo  interpretations.  The  particular  and  the  uni- 
vmal  maj  be  either  elements  or  kinds ;  and  if  they 
ve  the  one,  they  cannot  be  the  other.  These  two 
mterpretations,  being  directly  opposed  to  each  other, 
open  up  two  separate  lines  for  speculation  to  move 
■long.  The  one  line  which  issues  from  the  right 
interpretation — ^that,  namely,  which  declares  that  the 
particnlar  and  the  universal  are  mere  elements — has 
never  yet  been  followed  out, — scarcely  even  entered 
open.  Philosophy  has  travelled  almost  entirely  on 
the  other  line,  which  proceeds  from  the  wrong  in- 
terpretation— that,  namely,  which  holds  that  the  par- 
ticular and  the  universal  are  kinds  of  cognition  and 
Unds  of  existence.  This  path  has  been  the  highway 
on  which  systems  have  jostled  systems  and  strewn 
the  road  with  their  ruins,  since  the  days  of  Plato 
down  through  the  middle  ages,  and  on  to  the  present 
time;  And  now,  standing  in  the  very  source  of  the 
mistake  which  feeds  the  whole  of  them,  and  in  which 
they  all  join  issue  —  the  misconception,  namely, 
which  has  been  already  suflSciently  described — we 
are  in  a  position  to  unravel  the  controversies  in  which 
they  were  engaged,  and  to  understand  how  none  of 
them  should  have  succeeded  in  establishiug  any  truth 
of  its  own,  however  successful  they  may  have  been 

in  refuting  the  errors  of  each  other. 

M 
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PROP.        23.  Our  basiness,  then,  is  to  trace  into  its  oonse- 

VI.  ... 

qaences,  as  manifested  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  ■ 


tatkm^^  the  current  misinterpretation  of  the  Platonic  analysis 
tato  SiTo^-  of  knowledge  and  existence.  Cognitions  being  snp- 
•equencet.  p^g^j  ^q  bc  divided  by  Plato  into  two  kinds  or 
classes — a  particular  and  a  universal  kind — and  not 
into  two  elements — a  particular  and  a  universal  ele- 
ment— the  question  immediately  arose,  What  is  the 
nature  of  the  existences  which  correspond  to  these 
classes  of  cognition  ?  In  regard  to  the  particalar 
class  there  was  little  or  no  difficulty.  The  particular 
existences  around  us — this  table,  that  chair,  or  book, 
or  tree — these  and  the  like  particular  things  were 
held  to  correspond  to  our  particular  cognitions.  In 
such  a  statement  there  may  be  no  great  novelty  or 
interest ;  but  it  seems  to  contain  nothing  but  what  a 
plain  man  may  very  readily  concede.  Whether  it 
be  really  intelligible  or  not,  it  is,  at  any  rate,  appor 
rently  intelligible. 

24.  But  what  kind  of  existences  correspond  to 
Perplexity  lu  the  univcrsal  co^itions  ?    That  was  the  puzzle.     If 

to  general  ^  "  ^ 

exiBtenoiM.  thc  analysis  of  cognition  be  a  division  into  kinds, 
and  if  the  particular  cognitions  are  distinct  from 
the  univcrsal,  and  have  their  appropriate  objects — to 
wit,  particular  things — the  universal  cognitions 
must,  of  course,  be  distinct  from  thc  particular,  and 
must  have  their  appropriate  objects.  What,  then, 
are  tliesc  objects  ?     What  is  the  nature  and  manner 
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tr  existence?  Wbftt  brings  are  there  ui  nsmm 
i  corresponding  to  the  nniversal  cognitions — 
lik  cognitions  as  are  expressed  hj  the  words 
I,''  or  "  animal,"  or  "  tree  *• !  Whatever  diffi- 
s  the  right  interpretation  of  the  Platonic  doc- 
might  have  given  rise  to,  considerable  exdte- 
woidd  have  been  avoided  hj  its  adoption,  be- 
by  this  inevitable  question,  which  the  other 
pretation  would  have  obviated,  the  philosophers 
ater  day,  and  in  particular  the  schoolmen,  were 
Q  nearly  frantic  witli  vexation  and  despair. 

.  Those  who,  to  their  misunderstanding  of  Plato, 
d  a  reverence  for  his  name,  and  for  what  they 
»ved  to  be  his  opinions,  maintained  that  the 
^rsals — such  genera  and  species  as  man,  animal, 
ree — had  an  actual  existence  in  nature,  distinct, 
iirse,  from  all  particular  men,  animals,  or  trees. 
'  could  not  do  otherwise ;  for  their  master  de* 
5  that  the  universal,  both  in  knowledge  and  in 
ence,  is  more  real  than  the  particular — ^meaning 
by  that  it  is  more  real  as  an  element,  but  not 
inly  as  a  kind,  either  of  cognition  or  of  exis- 
I.  His  followers,  however,  who  mistook  his 
'sis,  and  at  the  same  time  placed  implicit  reli- 
on  his  word,  were  bound,  in  consistency,  to 
!nd  for  the  independent  and  concrete  existence 
liversal  things.  Whether  these  genera  and 
es  were  corporeal  or  incorporeal,  they  were 


VL 
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PROP,    somewbat  at  a  loss  to  determine :  but  tbat  they  were  -'. 

VI.  ,  '  ^  '\ 

real  they  entertained  no  manner  of  doubt    And,  * 

accordingly,  the  doctrine  known  in  the  history  of 
philosophy  under  the  name  of  Bealism,  was  en- 
throned in  the  schools,  and  being  supported  by  the 
supposed  authority  of  Plato,  and  in  harmony  with 
certain  theological  tenets  then  dominant,  it  kept  its 
ascendancy  for  a  time. 

26.  Bealism,  even  in  its  most  extravagant  form,  is 
T^mSkm  b     not  ouo  whit  moro  erroneous  than  the  two  doctrines 

aoptfaeded  by 

^weptaai.  which  Supplanted  it.  First  came  conceptualisuL 
The  actual  independent  existence  of  genera  and 
species  was  too  ridiculous  and  unintelligible  an  hypo* 
thesis  to  find  favour  with  those  who  deferred  more  to 
reason  than  to  authority.  They  accordingly  surren- 
dered universals  considered  as  independent  entities ; 
and  now,  inasmuch  as  the  old  sources  of  our  univer- 
sal cognitions  were  thus  extinguished  with  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  realities  from  which  they  had  been 
supposed  to  proceed,  these  philosophers,  in  order  to 
account  for  them,  were  thrown  upon  a  new  hypo- 
thesis, which  was  this :  they  held  that  all  existences 
are  particular,  and  also,  that  all  our  knowledge  is,  in 
the  first  instance,  particular;  that  we  start  from 
particular  cognitions ;  but  that  the  mind,  by  a  pro- 
cess of  abstraction  and  generalisation,  which  consists 
in  attending  to  the  resemblances  of  things,  leaving 
out  of  view  their  differences,  subsequently  constructs 
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exceptions,  or  general  notions,  or  universal  cogni-  prop. 
tions,  which,  however,  are  mere  entia  raliontSj  and  — ^ 
have  no  existence  out  of  the  intelligence  which  fabri- 
cates them.  These  genera  and  species  were  held  to 
have  an  ideal,  though  not  a  real,  existence,  and  to 
be  the  objects  which  the  mind  contemplates  when  it 
employs  such  words  as  man,  tree,  or  triangle.  This 
doctrine  is  called  Conceptualism. 

27.  The  question  very  soon  arose,  Have  these 
universal  cognitions  or  geueral    conceptions    any  conceptual- 
existence  even  within  the  intelHffence  which  is  said  ??<»>•«*  ^y 
to  fabricate  them  ?    It  is  obvious  there  is  no  object 

in  nature  corresponding  to  the  genus  animal,  or  to 
the  species  man,  or  to  the  genus  figure,  or  to  the 
species  triangle.  But  is  there  any  object  in  thought 
corresponding  to  these  genera  and  species  ?  There 
certainly  is  not.  These  general  terms  are  mere 
words,  mere  sounds,  which  have  no  objects  corre- 
sponding to  them  either  within  the  mind  or  out  of 
it, — either  in  thought  or  in  reality.  Their  ideal  is 
quite  as  baseless  and  as  fabulous  as  their  real  exist- 
ence. So  says  Nominalism,  speaking  a  truth  which, 
when  understood,  is  seen  to  be  unquestionable. 

28.  The  grounds  of  nominalism,  however,  arc  not 
very  well  understood,  even  by  the  nominalists  them- 
selves ;  and  hence  conceptualism  is  supposed  to  re- 
cover her  position,  or  at  least  to  effect  a  compromise 
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FROP.  with  her  adversary,  by  affirmiDg  that  the  object 

which  the  mind  contemplates  when  it  employs  m 

which  con-  general  term  is  some  resemblance,  some  point  or 

mSSHoan  points  of  similarity,  which  it  observes  amoDg  a  num- 

to  rtcover        *  •'  '  ° 

Snd^olSSd.  ^^^  ^^  particular  things,  and  that  to  this  resemblance 
!uiini!^u  i^  gives  a  name  expressive  of  the  genus  to  which 
the  things  in  question  belong.  This  explanation^ 
which,  although  it  is  as  old  as  the  earliest  defence 
of  conceptualism,  and  a  traditional  commonplace  in 
every  logical  compendium,  has  been  paraded,  in 
recent  times,  by  Dr  Brown,  almost  as  if  it  were  ft 
novelty  of  his  own  discovery — betrays  a  total  mis- 
conception of  the  point  really  at  issue.  Concep- 
tualism cannot  be  permitted  to  take  any  advantage 
from  this  shallow  evasion,  in  which  a  doctrine  is 
advanced  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  principle 
from  which  she  starts.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
this  scheme  divides  our  cognitions,  not  into  elements 
of  cognition,  but  into  cognitions — not  into  distinct 
factors,  but  into  distinct  kinds,  of  knowledge — a  par- 
ticular kind,  called  sometimes  intuitions ;  and  a  uni- 
versal, or  general  kind,  called  usually  conceptions. 
This  is  proved  by  the  consideration  that  in  the  esti- 
mation of  conceptualism  our  particular  cognitions 
precede  the  formation  of  our  general  conceptions, 
which  they  could  not  do  unless  they  were  distinct 
and  completed.  The  question,  therefore,  is  not, 
Docs  the  mind  know  or  think  of  the  universal  along 
with  the  particular — the  genus  alany  with  the  sin- 
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gnbn  which  compose  it — the  resemblance  of  things     prof 

mkmg  loiik  the  things  in  which  the  resemblance  sub-    

lists?  In  a  word,  the  question  is  not.  Is  the 
ooQoeption  always  and  only  entertained  along 
with  the  intuitions?  Conceptualism  cannot  clear 
herself  by  nusing  that  question,  and  answering  it 
in  the  affirmative;  for  such  an  answer  would  be 
equiyalent  to  the  admission  that  the  general  cogni- 
tions (the  conceptions)  are  not  a  kind  of  cognition, 
are  not  themselves  cognitions,  but  are  mere  ele- 
ments of  cognition.  But  conceptualism  is  debarred 
from  that  plea  by  the  position  which  she  has  taken 
up  at  the  outset.  She  is  bound  to  show — ^if  she 
would  make  good  her  scheme  —  that  just  as  the 
particular  cognitions  stand  distinct  from  the  general 
cognitions,  so  the  latter  stand  distinct  from  the 
former.  The  question,  therefore,  with  which  con- 
ceptualism has  to  deal  is  this :  docs  the  mind  know 
or  think  of  the  universal  without  thinking  of  the 
particular — of  the  genus,  without  taking  into  account 
any  of  the  singulars  which  compose  it  —  of  the 
resemblance  among  things,  without  looking,  either 
really  or  ideally,  to  the  things  to  which  the  resem- 
blance belongs?  In  a  word,  can  the  conceptions  be 
objects  of  the  mind  without  the  intuitions, — just  as, 
according  to  conceptualism,  the  intuitions  can  be 
objects  of  the  mind  without  the  conceptions  ?  That 
is  the  only  question  for  conceptualism  to  consider, 
and  to  answer  in  the  affirmative,  if  she  can.     But 


1 
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PROP,    it  is  obvious  that  it  can  be  answered  only  in  the 

VI.  .  ,  "^  , 

negative :  the  mind  cannot  have  any  conception  of  a 

genus  or  a  species  without  taking  into  account  some  < 
of  the  particular  things  which  they  include.  It  i 
cannot  think  of  the  resemblance  of  things  without  ; 
thinking  of  the  resembling  things.  And  hence,  all  ; 
genera  and  all  species,  and  everything  which  is  said 
to  be  the  object  of  the  mind  when  it  entertains  a 
general  conception,  are  mere  words — sounds  to  which 
no  meaning  can  be  attached,  when  looked  at  irre- 
spective of  the  particulars  to  which  they  refer.  Thus 
conceptualism  is  destroyed.  It  perishes  in  conse- 
quence of  the  principle  from  which  it  starts — the 
division,  namely,  of  our  cognitions  into  kinds,  and 
not  into  elements.  The  dilemma  to  which  it  is  re- 
duced is  this :  it  must  either  stand  to  that  distinction, 
or  it  must  desert  it.  If  conceptualism  stands  to  the 
distinction,  and  maintains  that  the  general  concep- 
tions arc  distinct  cognitions — are  ideas  cognisable  by 
themselves,  and  independently  of  the  particular  cog- 
nitions— in  that  case  the  general  conceptions  evapo- 
rate in  mere  words ;  for  it  is  certain  that  the  mind 
cannot  think  of  any  genus  without  thinking  of  one  or 
more  of  the  particulars  which  rank  under  it  Thus 
nominalism  is  triumphant.  Again,  if  conceptualism 
deserts  the  distinction,  and  admits  that  the  general 
conceptions  are  not  cognitions  which  can  bo  enter- 
tained irrespective  of  the  particular  cognitions — in 
that  case  the  general  cognitions  are  reduced  from 
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eognitioDS   to  mere  elements   of  cognition ;  for   a     ^^y/**- 

thought  which  cannot  stand  in  the  mind  by  itself  is    

BOt  a  thought,  but  only  a  factor  of  thought.  And 
thoB  we  have  a  most  incongruous  doctrine, — an  ana- 
lyBis  which  divides  our  cognitions  into  a  kind  and  into 
an  element.  For  conceptualism  still  cleaves  to  the 
doctrine  of  particular  cognitions  as  distinct  from  the 
general  ones,  although,  when  hard  pressed,  she  seems 
willing  to  admit  that  the  latter  are  not  distinct  from 
the  former.  Here  the  confusion  becomes  hopeless. 
This  18  as  if  we  were,  first,  to  divide  human  beings 
into  men  and  women,  and  were  then  to  affirm  that 
the  men  only  were  human  beings,  and  that  the  women 
were  mere  elements  of  human  beings, — and  finally, 
were  to  declare  that  although  the  men  were  difierent 
from  the  women,  the  women  were  not  different  from 
the  men.  That  hank,  which  illustrates  the  confused 
subterfuges  of  conceptualism,  we  shall  not  waste 
time  in  unraveUmg. 

29.  Nominalism  stands  victorious ;  but  nominal- 
Ism,  too,  is  doomed  very  speedily  to  fall.  The  cha-  Nominaiimi. 
racter  of  nominalism  is  this :  it  holds  that  all  exist- 
ences are  particular;  and  that  all  cognitions  are 
particular  at  first,  and  that  they  remain  for  ever 
particular.  There  are  no  such  entities,  either  real 
or  ideal,  either  in  the  mind  or  out  of  it,  as  general 
conceptions :  but  what  is  supposed  to  be  such  is  al- 
ways some  mere  particular  cognition,  which,  by  a 
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PROP,     determinalion  of  thought,  is  allowed  to  stand 


representative  of  all  cognitions  and  presentations 
which  may  resemble  it.  Thus  there  is  no  concep- 
tion of  triangle  in  general.  When  the  mind  thinks  I 
of  this  figure,  it  always  conceives  one  or  more  definite  j 
and  particular  triangles,  which  it  accepts  as  repre*  ' 
sentative  of  all  possible  or  actual  triangles.  It 
thinks  of  one  or  of  several  triangles  with  a  mental 
reservation,  that  the  varieties  of  which  that  figure 
is  susceptible  are  not  exhausted  by  the  specimens 
of  which  it  is  thinking.  This  is  what  the  mind  does, 
when  it  supposes  itself  to  be  contemplating  a  general 
conception — it  is,  all  the  while,  contemplating  one  or 
more  which  are  merely  particular.  Thus,  all  our  cog- 
nitions from  first  to  last  are  particular — the  only  dif- 
erence  between  those  which  are  particular,  and  those 
which  are  called  general,  being  that  the  latter  are  ac- 
cepted as  types  or  samples  of  all  similar  cognitions. 

30.  The  error  into  which  nominalism  runs  is  the 
Nominaiinn  assumptiou  that  all  or  any  of  our  cofi:nitions  are 

ia  annihilated  .  .  . 

^Propod-  merely  particular.  If  conceptualism  is  wrong  in 
holding  that  any  general  conception  by  itself  can  be 
an  object  of  the  mind,  nominalism  is  equally  wrong 
in  holding  that  any  particular  cognition  by  itself  can 
be  an  object  of  the  mind.  Whether  anything  that 
exists  is  merely  particular,  we  do  not  at  present 
inquire  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  notliing  which  is 
known  is  merely  particular,  because  all  knowledge. 
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II  has  been  proved  by  this  sixth  proposition,  is    prop. 

of  necessity  a  synthesis  of  the  particular  and  the    '— 

■mrersaL     Particalar  cognitions  (the  cognition,  for 
enmple,  of  this  pen  absolutely  by  itself)  are  mere 
wwds,  jnst  as  much  as  the  general  ideas  expressed 
\ry  tree,  man,  animal,  and  so  forth,  taken  absolutely 
\ry  themselves,  are  mere  words.    Particular  cogni- 
tions, which  involve  no  generality,  are  not  conceiv- 
able, any  more  than  general  cognitions  are  conceiv- 
able which  Involve  no  particularity.      For  every 
cognition  (see  Demonstration  YI.)   must  have  an 
dement  common  to  all  cognition,  and  also  an  ele- 
ment peculiar  to  itself.      All  knowledge  requires 
two  factors,  one  of  which  is  particular,  and  the  other 
vniversal.     This  consideration  effects  the  complete 
demolition  of  nominalism. 

31.  The  summing  up  is  this :  All  the  errors  in- 
herited by  the  systems  which  have  been  brought  Thenimming 
under  review,  originate  in  the  capital  oversight  which 
mistakes  the  elements  of  cognition  for  kinds  of  cog- 
nition— ^the  factors  of  ideas  for  ideas  themselves,  the 
constituents  of  thought  for  thoughts.  This  mistake 
was  equivalent  to  the  hypothesis  that  some  cogni- 
tions were  particular,  and  that  others  were  general, 
or  universal  This  hypothesis,  when  carried  into 
ontology,  led  to  the  further  mistake  that  there  were 
general  existences  in  nature  corresponding  to  the 
general  cognitions,  just  as  there  were  held  to  be  par- 
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PROP,    ticular  existences  in  nature  corresponding  to  the 

particular  cognitions.     The  doctrine  of  Realism  was 

proclaimed.  Kealism  was  corrected  bj  conceptualism, 
which  maintained  that  the  general  existences  had  no 
reality  in  nature,  but  only  an  ideality  in  the  mind — 
that  they  existed  only  as  abstractions,  and  were  not 
independent  of  the  intelligence  which  fabricates  them. 
This  scheme  fell  dead  before  the  assaults  of  nominal- 
ism, which  asserted,  and  with  perfect  truth,  that  these 
general  existences  had  not  even  an  ideality  in  the 
mind — that  the  genera  and  species  had  no  distinct 
standing,  even  as  abstractions,  and  that  intelligence 
was  incompetent  to  create  or  to  contemplate  them — 
in  short,  that,  considered  by  themselves,  they  were 
mere  sounds  or  signs  without  any  sense.  And, 
finally,  nominalism,  having  accomplished  this  good 
work,  is  struck  down,  and  gives  up  the  ghost,  under 
the  battery  of  this  sixth  proposition.  Whether  the 
particular  things,  the  independent  existence  of  which 
is  assumed  by  nominalism,  do  really  so  exist  or  not, 
is  a  point  on  which  the  epistemology  offers  no 
opinion.  But  it  declares  unequivocally  that  the  par- 
ticular cognitions  which  are  held  to  correspond  to 
these  particular  things  have  no  existence  in  the 
mind.  They  have  no  footing  there,  even  as  abstrac- 
tions. For  this  sixth  proposition  has  proved  that  no 
intelligence  is  competent  to  harbour  either  a  par- 
ticular cognition  or  a  universal  cognition — inasmuch 
as  it  has  proved  that  every  cognition  is  a  synthesis 
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if  these  two  factors,  and  most  present  both  a  parti-     prop. 


cnlar  and  a  nniversal  constituent.    Those,  however,    

vho  may  think  otherwise,  will  find  satisfaction  in  the 
eoonter-proposition  which  states,  it  is  believed,  with 
perfect  fairness,  the  ordinary  opinion. 

32.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  the 
errors  of  philosophy  have  continually  deepened  in  TheaiMtnei 
proportion  as  its  character  and  tendencies  have  o«ta> 
waxed  more  and  more  psychological.  The  science  of  ' 
the  human  mind,  as  it  is  called,  has  done  incalculable 
mischief  to  the  cause  of  speculative  truth.  The 
doctrine  of  abstraction,  in  particular,  one  of  its  fa- 
vourite themes,  has  been  the  parent  of  more  aber- 
rations than  can  be  told.  Our  psychologists  may 
guard  and  explain  themselves  as  they  please,  but 
their  attribution  to  man  of  a  faculty  called  abstrac- 
tion has  been,  from  first  to  last,  the  most  disconcert- 
ing and  misleading  hypothesis  which  either  they  or 
their  readers  could  have  entertained.  We  are  sup- 
posed to  have  a  power  of  forming  abstract  concep- 
tions ;  but  it  is  obvious  from  the  foregoing  obser- 
vations that  we  have  no  such  power,  and  that 
no  abstract  idea,  either  particular  or  general, 
can  be  attained  by  any  intelligence.  Such  con- 
ceptions can  only  be  approximated.  When  the 
mind  attends  more  to  the  particular  than  to  the 
universal  element,  or,  conversely,  more  to  the 
universal  than  to  the  particular  clement    of  any 
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PROP,    cognition,  the  abstract  particular — that  is,  a  thing  by 

itself,  or  the  abstract  universal — that  is,  the  genns 

bj  itself,  is  approached,  but  neither  of  them  is  ever 
reached.  To  reach  either  of  them  is  impracticable, 
for  this  would  require  the  entire  suppression  of  one 
or  other  of  the  factors  of  all  cognition,  and  such  a 
suppression  would  not  be  equivalent  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  abstract,  but  to  the  extinction  of  know- 
ledge and  intelligence.  Had  our  psychologists 
informed  us  that  the  main  endowment  of  reason  is 
a  faculty  which  prevents  abstractions  from  being 
formed,  there  would  have  been  much  truth  in  the 
remark;  for  intelligence  cannot  deal  with  abstrac- 
tions. Abstract  thinking  is  a  contradiction,  and  has 
no  place  in  the  economy  of  the  intellect.  Such  think- 
ing is  only  apparent — never  real  All  knowledge 
and  all  thought  are  concrete,  and  deal  only  with 
concretions  —  the  concretion  of  the  particular  and 
the  universal.  What  the  particular  and  the  univer- 
sal are,  which  constitute  the  concrete  reality  of  cog- 
nition, is  declared  in  the  next  proposition. 


PROPOSITION    VIL 

ffHiT  THE  UNIVERSAL  AND  THE  PABTICUUB  IN  COGNITION  ARE. 

The  ego  (or  mind)  is  known  as  the  element 
common  to  all  cognition, — matter  is  known 
as  the  element  peculiar  to  some  cognitions  : 
in  other  words,  we  know  ourselves  as  the 
unchangeable,  necessaiy,  and  univci-sal  part 
of  our  cognitions,  while  we  know  matter,  in 
all  its  varieties,  as  a  portion  of  the  change- 
able, contingent,  and  particular  part  of  our 
cognitions — or,  expressed  in  the  technical 
language  of  logic,  the  ego  is  the  known 
sumraum  genus,  the  known  generic  part,  of 
all  cognitions — matter  is  the  kno^^^l  differ- 
ential part  of  some  cognitions. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

It  is  a  necessary  truth  of  reason  that  the  ego  must 
be  known  (that  is,  must  be  known  to  itself)  when- 
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PROP. 
▼IL 


ever  it  knows  anything  at  all  (by  Prop.  L) :  in  oik 
words,  no  cognition,  in  which  one  does  not  apprfr^j 
hend  oneself,  is  possible.     Therefore  the   ego   or.: 
oneself  is  known  as  the  element  common  to  all  cog^ 
nitions — that  is,  as  the  summum  genus  of  cognitioiu 
Again,  it  is  not  a  necessary  truth  of  reason  that<i 
matter  must  be  known  whenever  anything  at  all  is  I 
known :  in  other  words,  cognitions  in  which  no  mate-^ 
rial  element  is  apprehended,  are,  if  not  actual,  at  any  > 
rate  possible  and  conceivable.     No  contradiction  is 
involved  in  that  supposition ;  and,  therefore,  matter 
is  not  known  as  the  element  common  to  all  cogni- 
tion, but  only  as  the  clement  peculiar  to  some  cogni- 
tions— that  is,  as  the  diflFercntial  part  of  some  cog- 
nitions.    And  hence  the  ego  is  the  unchangeablei 
necessary,  and   universal  part  of  cognition,  while 
matter,  in  all  its  varieties,  is  only  a  portion  (not  the 
whole)  of  the  changeable  contingent  and  particular 
part  of  cognition. 


OBSERVATIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  Although  this  proposition  is,  in  its  first  clause, 
whyti.to  a  mere  repetition  of  Proposition  I.,  its  introduction 
Is  Introduced,  is  ncccssary,  in  order  to  mark  distinctly  what  the 
elements  are  which  enter  into  the  constitution  of 
knowledge.  It  is  not  enough  to  show,  as  was  done 
in  the  immediately  preceding  proposition,  that  every 
cognition  must  embrace  a  particular  and  a  universal 
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|vL     What  these  parts  are  must  also  be  exhibited ;     prop, 


VII. 


ad  this,  aocordingly,  is  done  in  the  present  article. 
The  ego  or  self  is,  of  necessity,  known  along  with 
whatever  is  known ;  hence  it  enters  into  the  compo*  - 
Aion  of  eveiy  cognition,  and  is  the  permanent  and 
■niYeraal  factor  of  knowledge.  Wherever  anything 
It  all  18  known,  it  is  known.  Matter,  on  the  other 
kand,  is  known  as  that  which  enters  into  the  compo- 
Btion  of  many,  perhaps  of  most,  of  our  cognitions ; 
but  inasmuch  as  reason  does  not  assure  us  that  all 
knowledge  is  impossible,  except  when  something 
(indefinitely)  material  is  apprehended,  and  assures 
OS  still  less  that  all  knowledge  is  impossible,  except 
when  something  {definitely)  material  is  apprehended 
—  matter  is  fixed,  by  that  consideration,  as  the 
changeable,  contingent,  and  particular  part  of  cog- 
nition. 

2.  Matter  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  constituting 
the  whole  of  the  particular  element  of  knowledge.  The  •gob 
The  particular  may  have  many  forms  besides  those  witii  the  uni- 

^  '  "^  _      venal,  nuit- 

which  we  call  material.     Matter,  therefore,  in  all  its  JJJjfjglJ***" 
varieties,  is  only  a  portion  of  the  phases  of  the  parti-  JljSiii*l*eie^' 
calar.     The   ego  is  necessarily  identical  with   the  ™*° " 
whole  of  the  common  and  permanent  element ;  be- 
cause nothing  can   possibly  be   conceived,  except 
itself,  which  an  intelligence  must  alicays  be  cognisant 
of.     But  matter  is  not  necessarily  coextensive  with 
the  particular  and  changeable  clement,  because  much 
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PROP,    may  be  conceived — if  not  actually  by  us,  yet  possibly  *; 

▼  All* 


Another  rea- 


by  other  intellects — besides  matter,  of  which  intelli-  : 
gence  may  be  cognisant.  Matter  does  not,  of  n^  *, 
cessity,  enter  into  the  constitution  of  cognition.  ^ 
Something  particular  must  be  known  whenever  j 
anything  at  all  is  known,  but  this  particular  need  ^ 
not  be  material ;  for,  as  has  been  said,  the  particular  i 
is  not  necessarily  restricted  to,  and  convertible  with,  j 
matter,  although  the  universal,  when  carried  to  its 
highest  generalisation,  is  necessarily  limited  to,  and 
convertible  with,  the  ego. 

3.  Another  reason  for  the  introduction  of  this  pro- 


■on  for  intro-  positiou  IS,  that  it  IS  required  as  a  stepping-stone  to 

dudng  this        , 

proportion,   the  next. 


4.  That  the  common,  permanent,  and  necessary 
Rwnarkabie  coustitueut  of  all  knowlcdc'e  should  not  have  been 

that  thU  pro-  ,  ° 

S^iSd°n  brought  clearly  to  light,  and  turned  to  good  account, 
pnJpoSnded  *°^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^®  consequcnccs  pressed  out  of  it  long 
long  ago.  before  now,  is  not  a  little  remarkable.  It  has 
scarcely,  however,  been  even  enunciated— certainly 
not  emphatically  dwelt  upon.  There  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  speculation,  from  a  very  early  period,  has 
aimed  at  the  ascertainment  of  the  immutable  and 
universal  feature  which  all  cognitions  present.  It 
might  have  been  expected,  therefore,  that  the  first 
consideration  which  would  have  occurred  to  the 
inquirer  would  have  been  this,  that  the  factor  in 
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question  must  be  that  which  we  are  more  familiar     prop. 


VIL 


with  than  we  are  with  anything  else — must  be  that, 
to  find  which  we  must  have  a  very  short  way  to  go. 
For,  surely,  that  which  we  always  know,  and  cannot 
help  knowing,  must  be  that  which  we  are  best 
acquainted  with,  that  which  lies  nearest  to  our  hand, 
and  which  may  be  most  readily  laid  hold  of.  This 
teflection  might  have  been  expected  to  bring  him 
to  the  question,  What,  then,  is  that  which  we  are 
most  familiar  with,  and  cannot  help  knowing,  dur- 
ing every  conscious  moment  of  our  lives?  And 
this  question  would  have  been  followed,  one  might 
have  thought,  by  the  prompt  answer,  It  is  ourselves. 
Nevertheless,  both  the  question  and  the  answer  were 
missed.  The  common  element  has  indeed  been 
sometimes  obscurely  indicated,  but  its  importance 
has  never  been  sufficiently  proclaimed ;  its  fruits 
have  never  been  gathered  in.  The  words  inscribed 
over  the  porch  of  the  temple  at  Delphi,  yvw^i  trcauroir— 
which,  properly  interpreted,  must  mean  "  Consider 
well ;  it  is  thyself ^  oh  man,  that  thou  art  conscious 
of,  in  and  along  with  all  that  comes  before  thee  " — 
have  been  oracular  in  vain. 

5.  Several  causes  might  be  pointed  out  in  explan- 
ation of  this  oversight :  they  arc,  however,  mostly,  Theoversight 
if  not  entirely,  reducible  to  the  one  crreat  and  Icadinfir  for.  Eifect 

•"  °  °  of  famillarily. 

cause  which  has  been  already  referred  to  (p.  79) ; 
\m  wit,  fieuniliarity.     The  influence  of  this  principle 
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PROP,    in  deadening  the  activity  and  snaceptibility  of  tlie 

^    mind  is  overwhelming  to  an  extreme.     Drugged 

with  this  narcotic,  man^s  intellect  turns  with  indiffei^ 
ence  from  the  common  and  the  trite,  and  courts  onlj 
the  startling  and  the  strange.  Every  one  must  have 
remarked,  both  in  his  own  case  and  in  that  of  othersi 
how  prone  we  are  to  suppose  that  little  advantage,  and 
no  valuable  result^  can  accrue  from  a  careful  study  of 
that  to  which  we  are  thoroughly  habituated.  ^'  Per- 
petual custom/'  says  Cicero,  ''makes  the  mind  callous, 
and  people  neither  admire  nor  require  a  reason  for 
those  things*  which  they  constantly  behold."  Rare 
events  are  the  natural  aliment  of  wonder ;  and,  when 
it  cannot  be  supplied  with  these,  our  inquisitive- 
ness  is  apt  to  languish  and  expire.  Abundant 
examples  of  this  tendency — this  proneness  to  pre- 
fer the  unusual  to  the  customary,  and  to  conceive 
that  things  are  marvellous  in  proportion  to  their 
rarity,  and  that  the  seldomer  they  appear  the  more 
are  they  entitled  to  our  regard — might  be  drawn 
from  the  practice  of  mankind  in  the  daily  conduct  of 
life,  as  well  as  from  the  history  of  science  in  all 
periods,  but  especially  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its 
development.  The  Science  of  an  untutored  age 
passes  by  unheeded  the  ordinary  appearances  of 
nature;  but  her  interest  is  easily  aroused,  her  atten- 
tion is  readily  enchained,  by  such  mysterious  portents 
as  the  earthquake  and  the  eclipse.  She  is  blind  to 
the  conmion  and  familiar  phenomena  of  light ;  she  b 
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ViBif  to   the  common  And  familiar  phenomena  of    prop, 

■  ^  VIL 


i|Mmd:   she  has  eyes  only  for  the  lightning;  ears 
anly  for  the  thunder.    She  asks  with  eager  curiosity, 

Qiue  fulminis  esset  origo, — 
Japiter,  an  Tenti,  difiCussA  nube  tonarcnt ! 

But  she  leaves  unquestioned  the  normal  or  every- 
day presentments  of  the  senses  and  the  universe; 
she  pays  the  tribute  of  admiration  to  nature's  excep- 
dons  far  more  promptly  than  to  her  majestic  rule. 

6.  It  is  thus  that  uncultivated  men  neglect  their 
own  household  divinities,  their  tutelary  Penates,  and  weitudy 

the  Strang* 

go  gadding  after  idols  that  are  strange.     But  this  ™*^jJJ 
proclivity  is  not  confined  to  them ;  it  is  a  malady  *'*"^  *™* 


the  familiar, 
lieuoe  truth 
escapMiu. 


which  all  flesh  is  heir  to.  It  is  the  besetting  infirmity 
of  the  whole  brotherhood  of  man.  We  naturally 
flipposo  that  truth  lies  in  the  distance,  and  not  at 
oar  very  feet ;  that  it  is  hid  from  our  view,  not  by 
its  proximity,  but  by  its  remoteness;  that  it  is  a 
commodity  of  foreign  importation,  and  not  of  do- 
mestic growth.  The  farther  it  is  fetched  the  better 
do  we  like  it — the  more  genuine  are  wo  disposed  to 
think  it.  The  extraordinary  moves  us  more,  and 
is  more  relished,  than  the  ordinary.  The  heavens 
are  imagined  to  hold  sublimer  secrets  than  the 
earth.  We  conceive  that  what  is  the  astonish- 
ing to  U8^  is  also  the  astonishing  in  itself ;  thus 
truly  making  ''  man  the  measure  of  the  universe.^' 
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PROP.    In  this  superstition  the  savage  and  the  aavan  frip 

^    temise  (hear  witness,  mesmerism,  with  all  thy  fright* 

ful  follies!) — and,  drunk  with  this  idolatry,  they 
seek  for  truth  at  the  shrine  of  the  far-off  and  the 
uncommon;  not  knowing  that  her  ancient  altars,  in- 
visible because  continually  beheld,  rise  close  at  hand, 
and  stand  on  beaten  ways.     Well  has  the  poet  said) 

**  That  is  the  truly  secret  which  lies  ever  open  before  us ; 
And  the  least  seen  is  that  which  the  eye  constantly  sees." 

SCHILLBR. 

But,  dead*  to  the  sense  of  these  inspired  words,  we 
make  no  effort  to  shake  off  the  drowsing  influence, 
or  to  rescue  our  souls  from  the  acquiescent  torpor, 
which  they  denounce — no  struggle  to  behold  that 
which  we  lose  sight  of,  only  because  we  behold  it 
too  much,  or  to  penetrate  the  heart  of  a  secret  which 
escapes  us  only  by  being  too  glaringly  revealed. 
Instead  of  striving,  as  we  ought,  to  render  ourselves 
strange  to  the  familiar,  we  strive,  on  the  contrary, 
to  render  ourselves  familiar  with  the  strange.  Hence 
our  better  genius  is  overpowered ;  and  we  are  given 
over  to  a  delirium,  which  we  mistake  for  wisdom. 
Hence  we  are  the  slaves  of  mechanism,  the  inheritors 
and  transmitters  of  privileged  error ;  the  bondsmen 
of  convention,  and  not  the  free  and  deep-seeing  chil- 
dren of  reason.  Hence  we  remain  insensible  to  the 
tnic  grandeurs  and  the  sublimer  wonders  of  Provi- 
dence ;  for,  is  it  to  be  conceived  that  the  operations 
of  God,  and  the  order  of  the  universe,  are  not  admir- 
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ible,  predselj  in  proportion  as  they  are  ordinary;     prop. 


VII. 


^f  Aat  they  are  not  glorions,  precisely  in  proportion  as 
they  are  manifest;  that  they  are  not  astounding, 
]irecisely  in  proportion  as  they  are  common  ?  But 
man,  blind  to  the  marvels  which  he  really  sees,  sees 
others  to  which  he  is  really  blind.  He  keeps  stretch- 
ing forwards  into  the  distant ;  he  ought  to  be  strain- 
ing backwards,  and  more  back,  into  the  near ;  for 
there,  and  only  there,  is  the  object  of  his  longing  to  be 
found.  Perhaps  he  may  come  round  at  last.  Mean- 
while, it  is  inevitable  that  he  should  miss  the  truth. 

7.  The  general  fact  which  these  remarks  are  in- 
tended to  express  is,  that  our  knowledge  of  a  thing  nenoe  ne. 
IB  always  naturally  m  an  mverse  ratio  to  our  fami-  propoiition. 
liarity  with  it ;  that  insight  is  always  naturally  at  its 
minimum,  wherever  intimacy  is  at  its  maximum  :  in 
a  word,  that,  under  the  influence  of  custom,  the  pa- 
tent becomes  the  latent.  This  truth  being  unques- 
tionable, it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  philoso- 
phers should  have  failed  to  apprehend,  or,  at  least, 
to  give  a  marked  prominence  in  their  systems  to  the 
necessary  and  permanent  element  of  all  cognition. 
This  element  is  the  ego,  or  oneself.  But  the  ego 
comes  before  us  along  with  whatever  comes  before 
ns.  Hence  we  are  familiar  with  it  to  an  excess. 
We  are  absolutely  surfeited  with  its  presence.  Hence 
we  almost  entirely  overlook  it ;  we  attend  to  it  but 
littla     That    neglect  is  inevitable.     Its  perpetual 
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PROP,    presence  is  almost  equivalent  to  its  perpetual  absence. 

'—    And  thus  the  ego,  from  the  very  circumstance  of  its 

being  never  absent  from  our  cognitions,  comes  to  be 
almost  regarded  as  that  which  is  never  present  in 
them  at  all.  Our  intimacy  with  self  being  the  maxi- 
mum of  intimacy,  our  attention  to  self,  conformably 
to  the  law  of  familiarity,  is  naturally  the  minimum 
of  attention.  It  is  thus  that  we  would  explain  how 
it  has  happened  that,  although  the  article  which 
philosophers  were  in  quest  of  was  one  which,  by  the 
very  terms  of  their  search,  was  necessarily  and  con- 
tinually known  to  them — inasmuch  as  what  they 
wanted  to  lay  hold  of  was  the  common  and  ever-pre- 
sent and  never-changing  element  in  all  their  know- 
ledge— it  should  still  have  evaded  their  pursuit.  The 
foregoing  considerations  may  perhaps  be  sufficient  to 
account  for  this  memorable  oversight,  and  to  explain 
how  the  ego,  from  our  very  familiarity  with  it,  should 
have  escaped  notice,  as  the  permanent,  necessary,  and 
universal  constituent  of  cognition  ;  and  how,  conse- 
quently, the  proposition  which  declares  that  such  is 
its  character  should  have  failed,  hitherto,  to  obtain 
in  philosophy  the  place  and  the  recognition  which  it 
deserves. 

8.  This  also  may  be  added,  that  the  importance  of 
a  principle  is  never  perceived,  nor  the  necessity  of 
announcing  it  ever  felt  like  a  commandment,  until 
its  consequences  have  been  seen  to  be  weighty,  and 
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its  firoits  abundant.     Here,  before  ns,  is  a  germ    prop. 


TII. 


which,  to  the  acytfae  of  reason,  yields  a  harvest  of 
inestimable  truth.    Bat  it  seems,  at  first,  to  be  little  cumttaiM* 
better  than  a  barren  troism ;  hence  it  has  been  suf-  JjJJ^JSJ* 
fared   to  slumber  on,  pregnant  with  unsuspected  J^^|^^ 
wealth,  and  charged  with  a  moral  sublimitj  more 
dread  than  ^^  all  the  dread  magnificence  of  heaven.'' 

9.  The  ego  is  the  known  $ummum  genus  of  cogni- 
tions—just  as  eiw  is  laid  down  by  logic,  or  rather  by  TiM«iob 

«-  ,  -  the  mMMMM 

a  spurious  and  pertunctory  ontology,  as  the  summum  jxmm  </<»«. 
genus  of  things.  Viewed  even  as  a  generalisation  from  ^J^!^^ 
experience,  the  ego  may  very  easily  be  shown  to 
occupy  this  position.  Lay  out  of  view,  as  much  as 
possible,  all  the  differences  which  our  manifold  cogni- 
tions present,  and  the  ego,  or  oneself,  will  remain  as 
their  common  point  of  agreement  or  resemblance. 
This  is  generalisation — the  ascertainment  of  the  one 
in  the  many  by  leaving  out  of  account,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  differences,  and  attending,  as  exclusively 
as  may  be,  to  the  agreements  of  things.  The 
epistemological  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  on- 
tolo^cal  generalisation:  much  mischief  has  been  done 
by  confusing  them.  We  perceive  a  number  of  living 
creatures.  Overlooking  their  differences,  and  attend- 
ing to  their  agreements,  we  give  the  name  "  animal" 
to  the  sum  of  the  agreements  observed  in  these  crea- 
tures. We  perceive  a  number  of  vegetable  forma- 
tions.  Overlooking  their  differences,  and  attending  to 
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PROP,    their  agreements,  we  give  the  name  of  "  plant  **  to 

the  sum  of  these  agreement&    Again  overlooking  the 

differences,  and  attending  to  the  resemblances  in 
animals  and  plants,  we  give  the  name  of  ^^  organic  ^ 
to  the  sum  of  these  resemblances.  And  so  on  in 
regard  to  all  other  things.  Bj  overlooking  the  dif- 
ferences, and  attending  to  the  resemblances  of  sin- 
gulars, we  form  a  species ;  by  overlooking  the  dif- 
ferences, and  attending  to  the  resemblances  of  speciesi 
we  form  a  genus;  bj  overlooking  the  differences,  and 
attending  to  the  resemblances  of  genera,  weform  a  still 
higher  genus,  until  we  ascend  up  to  erw,  or  "Being," 
the  highest  generalisation  of  ordinary  ontology  as 
described  in  the  common  schoolbooks  upon  lo^c 
With  this  kind  of  generalisation  we  have  no  con- 
cern. It  has  been  pointed  out  only  that  it  may  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  process  now  to  be 
described. 

10.    The  cpistemological  generalisation  is  alto- 
Eptetemoio.  gethcr  different.     It  has  nothing  to  do  with  things^ 

ulcal  general* 

tajuonu  very  but  Only  Willi  coffnitiofis  of  thiugs.  We  have  a 
number  of  cognitions  of  things — cognitions  of  living 
creatures,  for  example.  Overlooking  the  differences 
as  much  as  possible,  and  attending  to  the  agreements 
of  these  cognitions,  we  give  the  name  of  "  animal " 
to  the  sum  of  these  agreements — not  assigning  it, 
however,  to  any  resemblance  in  the  creatures,  but 
only  to  a  resemblance  in  our  cognitions  of  them. 


VII. 
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And  8o  on  as  before — the  only  difference  being  (and    prop 
it  is  a  very  important  one)  that  the  words  expressive 
of  species  and  genera  mark,  not  the  resemblances 
among  things,  but  the  resemblances  among  cog- 

• 

nitions.  Thus  the  word  '^  animal ''  betokens  a 
point  or  points  in  which  certain  of  our  cognitions 
agree.  So  do  the  words  "  man "  and  "  tree." 
Each  of  them  is  the  expression  of  agreement  among 
certain  of  our  cognitions.  Again,  the  word  "  or- 
ganic ''  denotes  a  still  higher  generalisation — records 
a  still  higher  unity  among  our  cognitions.  It  indi- 
cates a  point  in  which  our  cognitions  of  trees  re- 
semble our  cognitions  of  animals.  The  word  "  body  " 
expresses  a  still  higher  genus  of  cognition,  for  it 
indicates  some  feature  in  which  our  cognitions  of 
trees,  our  cognitions  of  animals,  and  our  cognitions 
of  stones,  all  resemble  one  another.  These  words, 
and  others  like  them,  stand  either  for  species,  or 
lower  or  higher  genera,  not  of  existence,  but  of  cog- 
nition. But  none  of  them  ever  approaches  to  the 
universality  which  is  expressed  by  the  word  me. 
For  this  term  indicates  a  feature  of  resemblance,  not 
merely  among  certain  of  our  cognitions,  but  among 
the  whole. of  them — the  whole  of  them,  possible  as 
well  as  actual — the  whole  of  them,  past,  present,  and 
to  come.  All  the  other  resemblances  in  our  cogni- 
tions are,  from  a  higher  point  of  view,  regarded  as 
differences.  Thus  the  resemblance  in  the  cognitions 
expressed  by  the  word  '^  animal "  is  a  difference 
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PEOP.    when  Bet  off  ac^ainst  the  resembbince  in  the  cofimi- 
vu.  ^  ° 


tions  expressed  by  the  word  "  tree."  But  the  re- 
semblance in  all  our  cognitions,  which  is  property 
signified  by  the  word  inej  can  never  be  converted 
into  a  difference.  No  class,  or  classes,  of  mj  cog^ 
nitions  are  distinguished  from  another  ckss,  or  classeSi 
by  the  circumstance  that  they  are  mine.  This  is  the 
very  circumstance  in  which  they  are  all  not  distin- 
guished from  each  other — the  very  point  in  which 
the  whole  of  them,  whatever  their  character  other- 
wise may  be,  are  merged  in  identity.  Hence  "  one- 
self," or  the  ego,  is  tlie  aummum  genua  of  cognition 
— the  ultimate  generalisation  beyond  which  episte- 
mology  cannot  ascend.  And  a  very  different  uni- 
versal this  Is,  from  the  ordinary  abstract  universal 
named  ens^  which  is  the  logician's  delight. 

11.  From  these  remarks  it  must  not  be  concluded 
The  ego  not  that  thc  cgo,   cousidcrcd  as  the  summum  genua  of 

a  mere  gene-  ...  i»,»/»  • 

niintiun      cogHition,  IS  a  mcrc  generalisation  from  experience. 

from  expe-  ^  ^  ^  •  *•     i 

ri^c®-  Were  this  the  case,  it  would  be  destitute  of  that 
strict  universality  and  necessity  which  reason  claims 
for  it,  as  the  common  element  in  every  possible  cog- 
nition of  every  possible  intelligonce.  It  is  this  by  a 
necessary  law  of  all  cognition.  But  every  necessary 
truth  of  reason,  although  not  dependent  on  experi- 
ence for  its  establishment,  admits,  nevertheless,  of 
being  exhibited  as  a  generalisation  from  experience  ; 
and  accordingly  the  ego  has  been  exhibited  as  such 
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in  the  foregobg  obserrationsy  in  order  that  its  cha-    prop. 

ncter  may  be  more  clearly  nnderttood,  and  its  uni-    ^ 

veisality  more  fully  appreciated. 

18.  One  source  of  perplexity,  in  studying  the  Pla- 
tonic ideas,  is  the  uncertainty  whether  they  are  sborteoniiif 
genera  of  cognitions  or  genera  of  things.  Probably  took 
they  were  intended  as  both — another  instance  of 
ontology  running  prematurely  into  the  same  mould 
with  epistemology.  But  the  confusion  signifies  little ; 
for,  whether  they  be  understood  in  reference  to  cog- 
nitions or  in  reference  to  things,  it  is  certain  that 
not  one  of  them  represents  the  highest  unity,  either 
of  knowledge  or  of  existence.  It  may  be  true  that 
the  mind  cannot  have  cognitions  of  trees,  unless  it 
carries  them  up  into  the  higher  cognition  (or  unity) 
expressed  by  the  genus  ^'  tree/^  But  neither  can  the 
mind  have  these  or  any  other  cognitions,  unless  it 
carries  them  all  up  into  the  still  higher  cognition,  or 
unity,  expressed  by  the  genus  ^'  self."  All  the  other 
■pedes  and  genera  of  cognition,  expressed,  for  ex- 
ample, by  the  words  "  man,''  "  flower,"  "  animal," 
<^  body/'  &C.,  are  mere  subordinate  unities,  mere  ab- 
■tractions,  which  have  no  meaning,  and  no  presenta- 
bility  to  the  mind,  until  carried  up  into  the  higher 
unity  of  oneself^  and  contemplated  by  me  as  my,  or 
by  him,  whoever  the  person  may  be,  as  his^  cogni- 
tions. Then  only  is  our  cognition  concrete — that  is, 
real^  actual,  completed,  and  comprehensible.    When 
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KROP.     I  gaze  upon  an  oak-tree,  the  concrete  indivisible 

cognition  before  me  consists  of  the  four  following 

items,  none  of  which  are  cognitions,  but  all  of  which 
are  mere  elements  of  cognition  : — first,  The  highest 
genus  of  cognition,  myself ;  secondly,  A  lower  genus  of 
cognition,  tree;  thirdly,  A  still  lower  genus,  or  rather 
species,  of  cognition,  oak-tree;  and,  fourthly.  The  par- 
ticular specimen.  That  is  the  actual  inseparable  con- 
cretion which  exists  for  thought ,  whatever  may  be  the 
actual  concretion  which  exists  in  nature — with  that 
we  have  nothiug  to  do  at  present.  The  Platonic 
ideas  appear  to  fall  short  of  this — the  concrete 
totality  of  Knowing.  They  correct  to  some  extent 
the  contradictory  Inadvertency  of  ordinary  thinking, 
which,  moving  in  abstractions,  supposes  that  the 
abstract  particular — some  merely  particular  tree,  for 
instance — is  cognisable.  It  is  not  more  cognisable 
than  the  abstract  universal,  the  mere  genus  "  tree," 
or  the  mere  genus  "  mc."  They  are  only  cognis- 
able together.  But  Plato's  theory  of  Ideas  does  not 
completely  correct  this  popular  delusion.  More 
plainly  stated,  the  popular  inadvertency  Is  this:  in 
dealing  with  external  objects,  we  always  apparently 
know  and  think  of  less  than  we  really  know  and 
think  of.  The  doctrine  of  ideas  was  designed  by 
Plato  to  correct  this  contradictory  thinking,  by 
pointing  out  the  suppressed  element,  which,  although 
really  present  in  cognition,  Is,  for  the  most  part, 
overlooked.     But  the  doctrine  was  incomplete,  and 
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only  partially  successful.    Plato  fell  short,  as  has     prop. 


VII. 


been  said,  of  the  summum  genusj  the  universal  con- 
stituent of  cognition — that  which  we  are  all  inti- 
mately familiar  with,  and  usually  a  good  deal  con- 
cerned about — namely,  ourselves. 

13.  In  connection  with  these  remarks,  this  short 
observation  may  be  made,  that  the  ego  having  been  p«rim]»th« 
shown  by  the  epistemolofirical  generalisation  to  be  ntrnmumfft- 
the  summum  genua  of  cognition,  it  may  also  turn  out  M?f^SJI!!? 
to  be  the  summum  genus  of  existence ;  and  that  thus 
far,  at  least.  Knowing  and  Being  are  coincident. 
We  should  thus  obtain,  not  an  abstract  and  unin- 
telligible universal,  like  ens^  but,  instead  of  this, 
an  actual,  living,  and  intelligible  universal  at  the 
head  of  all  things.  We  must  either  suppose  this,  or 
fall  into  the  frightful  scepticism  of  holding  that  the 
laws  of  thought  bear  no  sort  of  analogy  to  the  laws 
of  existence;  that  there  is  no  parallelism  between 
them ;  and  that  there  can  be  no  true  knowledge. 
In  any  quarter,  of  anything  which  truly  tV,  but 
only  a  false  knowledge  of  that  which  wears  the 
false  semblance  of  Being.  All  psychology  hangs  by 
a  thread  over  the  abyss  of  this  hideous  hypothesis. 
A  touch  might  sever  the  slender  chord,  Jind  let  her 
drop.  But  meanwhile  she  may  remain  suspended  ; 
for  the  stroke  must  come  from  ontology,  and  not  from 
epistemology,  and  much  has  to  be  done  before  that 
stroke  can  be  applied. 
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PROP.        14.  A  few  remarks  must  now  be  msde  on  the 

second  member  of  the  proposition.    If  philosopberii 

ckuMof      in  e^eneral,  have  been  at  a  loss  in  reinrd  to  the  con- 

nopoiitioa  o  /  o 

^U^»^  stant  and  necessary  factor  of  cognition,  and  unable 
{J^^^Jw-  ^^  name  it,  thej  have  been  quite  at  home  with  the 
"^*'°*^  other,  though  less  familiar,  element,  and  have  expe- 
rienced no  difficulty  in  declaring  what  the  variable 
and  particular  factor,  for  the  most  part,  is.  It  is  the 
complement  of  the  phenomena  of  sense — the  whole 
system  of  material  things.  This  is  the  contingent 
and  particular  and  fluctuating  constituent  of  cogni- 
tion. Matter  is  described  by  the  old  philosophers,  in 
very  plain  terms,  as  that  which  was  always  inchoate, 
but  never  completed — as  that  which  has  no  perma- 
nency— that  which  is  subject  to  perpetual  vidssitude, 
and  afflicted  with  a  chronic  and  incurable  diarrhoea. 

15.  Here,  however,  there  is  still  as  usual  some 
A  ground  of  ground  for  perplexity,  and  it  is  occasioned  by  the 
old  cause,  the  neglect  to  distinguish  between  things 
as  known,  and  things  as  existent.  When  the  old 
philosophers  talk  of  material  things  as  fluctuating 
and  evanescent,  do  they  mean  that  they  are  fluctu- 
ating creatures  of  existence,  or  fluctuating  objects 
of  cognition  ?  In  other  words,  is  it  the  exist- 
ence of  them  which  is  evanescent,  or  is  it  the 
knowledge  of  them  which  is  evanescent?  Is  the 
generation  and  the  corruption  which  they  speak  of 
as  the  characteristic  of  all  material  things,  to  be  un- 
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lentood  as  a  oeflsation  and  a  restoration  of  Being,    prop 


VIL 


or  as  a  cessation  and  a  restoration  of  Elnowing  ? 

16.  It  is  necessary  to  come  to  a  right  understand- 
ing on  this  point,  because,  while  the  statement  may  DorarHto 
be  very  readily  acquiesced  in  as  an  epistemological  {j!  Jj'^JJr 
truth,  it  must  naturally  occasion  considerable  demur  *°^ 
if  propounded  as  an  ontological  tenet.  Who  can 
bear  to  be  told,  without  some  preparatory  explana- 
tion at  least,  that  a  mountain  is  constantly  fiuctuat- 
bg,  that  a  forest  of  oak  trees  is  evanescent,  that 
there  is  no  permanency  in  a  stone,  that  the  chair  on 
which  he  sits  is  in  a  state  of  perpetual  fluidity,  and 
that  all  things  are  running  away  before  his  eyes  ? 
And  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  all  that  such  a 
statement  can  mean  is,  that  processes  of  renovation 
and  decay  are  continually  at  work  over  the  whole 
length  and  breadth  of  the  creation.  Such  a  trivial 
remark  as  that  fell  not  within  the  scope  of  Greek 
observation.  Speculation  had  then  a  higher  aim 
than  to  inform  people  that  the  earth  was  continually 
changing,  and  that  not  a  minute  passes  over  the 
grassy  fields,  or  the  summer  woods,  or  the  wintry 
shore,  without  altering  the  structure  of  every  blade 
and  of  every  leaf,  and  the  position  of  every  particle 
of  sand.  The  statement,  if  understood  in  reference 
to  the  existence  of  things,  must  be  held  to  mean  that 
matter  itself,  even  in  its  ultimate  atoms,  has  no 

persistency,  no  abiding  footing    in  the  universe, 

0 
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PROF,    either  in  a  compound  or  in  an  elementary  capacity. 


VII. 


But  that  dogma,  thus  nakedly  presented,  could 
scarcely  expect  to  be  welcomed  as  an  article  of  any 
man's  philosophical  creed.  It  is  untenablci  because 
it  is  unintelligible. 

17.  On  the  other  hand,  if  this  announcement  be 
itisoerteiniy  uuderstood,  uot  iu  reference  to  the  existence  of  thinen, 
iStion  ^^'    ^^^  ^^  reference  to  our  knowledge  of  them,  it  becomes 

the  truest  and  most  intelligible  of  propositions.  A 
mountain  is  a  fluctuating  and  evanescent  thing — in 
cognition^  because  no  man  is  under  the  necessity  of 
perpetually  apprehending  it :  so  is  the  sea ;  so  is  the 
whole  earth,  with  all  its  variegated  pomp,  and  the 
whole  heavens,  with  all  their  diversified  splendour. 
These  things  are  the  vanishing  and  the  transitory  in 
knowledge,  because  no  law  declares  that  they  must 
be  unceasingly  and  everlastingly  known. 

18.  The  question  is.  In  which  of  these  applications 
Tiie  old  phi.  did  the  old  philosophers  intend  their  declaration  to 

it  to  be  be  received  ?  The  fact  is,  that  they  intended  it  to 
be  received  in  both,  and  the  consequence  has  been, 
that  it  was  intelligently  accepted  in  neither.  They 
ran,  as  has  been  said,  their  epistemology  into  the 
same  mould  with  their  ontology.  Their  doctrine 
of  Knowing  was  absorbed  in  their  doctrine  of  Being ; 
and  their  expositors  have  not  been  at  pains  to  sepa- 
rate the  components  of  that  original  fusion.     Look- 


lield 
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ing  more  to  the  ODtological  tbao  to  the  epiatemolo-     prop. 

gical  aspects  of  the  ancient  Bystems,  they  have  fwled    

to  do  justice  to  the  opioionB  which  they  contain. 
The  case  in  hand  ia  a  striking  exemplification  of  this. 
B7  expounding  thb  speculation  touching  the  per- 
petual flux  of  all  material  things  as  an  ontological 
dogma,  and  by  leaving  it  unexplained  as  an  episte- 
mological  truth,  the  commentators  on  philosophy  have 
done  much  injury  both  to  the  science  itself,  and  to 
fliose  who  were  its  original  cultivators. 

19.  Tbey  ought  to  have  attended  more  to  the  episte- 
molo^cal  side  of  this  opinion,  and  then  they  would  have  k«*  ■Ma- 
perceived  its  merit  and  its  truth.     They  ought  to  >»••  '■■» 
have  understood  that  when  the  old  philosophers  spoke  H^^jJ^"^ 
of  the  incessant  generation  and  corruption  to  which  Si'niiNuni. 
all  material  things  are  subject,  what   they  meant 
to  say  was,  that  these   things  are,  at  times,  the 
objects  of  our  cognition,  and  that,  at  times,  they  are 
not  so.     If  this  was  not  the  whole,  it  was  at  any  rate 
a  very  important  part,  of  what  the  early  speculators 
intended  to  affirm  when  they  pronounced  the  entire 
material  universe  to  be  of  a  fluxional  character,  and 
in  a  constantly  perishing  condition.    Material  things 
are  continually  dying,  and  coming  alive  again,  in 
knowing,  if  not  in  being.     It  is  quite  pos^ble  that 
the  exiatenee  of  these  tbings  may  catch  the  infection 
of  fluctuation  (if  wo  may  so  speak)  from  the  fluctua- 
tion which  is  notoriously  inherent  in  the  knowledge 
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PROP,     of  them,  and  that  the  old  philosophers  meant  to 

VII 

'—    affirm  that  thej  had  caught  this  infection,  and  that 

they  were  vanishing  existences,  as  well  as  vanishing 
cognitions ;  bnt  if  so,  that  was  not  their  fanlt — nor 
is  it  onrs. 

20.  But  the  onlj  point  which  calls  for  considera- 
suttarM  tion  and  settlement  in  the  first  section  of  onr  science 
iBghieosni-  is,  whether  material  things  are  knoumj  and  can  be 
t»tio9i.       known,  only  as  fluctuating  and  contingent.   Whether 

they  are  so,  is  no  question  for  the  epistemology.  In 
what  has  been  already  said,  enough  peihaps  has  been 
advanced  to  show  that  they  are  wholly  of  this  cha- 
racter.    The  following  reiteration  may  be  added. 

21.  Material  things  come  into,  and  go  out  of,  oar 
This  is  the  knowledge.  Not  one  of  them  has  the  privilege  of 
which epis.  holding  perpetual  possession  of  the  mind:  a  man 
ftttmds  to.     need  not  at  aU  times  be  cognisant  even  of  his  own 

body ;  and  even  although  it  were  true  that  he  always 
was  cognisant  of  this,  or  of  some  other  material  thing, 
still,  inasmuch  as  reason  does  not  declare  that  all 
cognition  is  impossible  unless  some  material  thing  be 
apprehended,  none  of  them  are  fixed  as  having  a 
necessary  place  or  an  absolute  perpetuity  in  cogni- 
tion. Not  one  of  them  is  for  ever  before  us,  ther^ 
fore  not  one  of  them  is  the  permanent  in  cognition : 
not  one  of  them  is  everywhere  before  us,  therefore 
not  one  of  them  is  the  universal  in  cognition :  not 
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one  of  them  is  incapable  of  being  removed  from  our    prop. 


VIL 


eognisance,  therefore  not  one  of  them  is  the  neces- 
iizy  in  cognition.  And  thus  the  whole  material  uni- 
Tsrse  is  shown  without  difficulty  to  be  the  fluctuating 
(or  non-permanent),  the  particular  (or  non-universal), 
the  contingent  (or  non-necessarj),  element  of  know- 
ledge. And  thus  faar,  at  least,  the  doctrine  advo- 
cated by  the  older  systems  is  both  tenable  and  true. 
Viewed  ontologically,  the  inchoation  and  incessant 
flux  ascribed  to  matter  may  be  an  enigma  to  the 
student ;  but  viewed  epistemologically,  it  need  not 
pnzzle  him  at  all. 

22.  Even  viewed  ontologically,  it  need  not  puzzle 

him  much  after  all  that  has  been  said.  If  every  com-  a  hint  u  to 
pUud  object  of  cognition  must  consist  of  object  plus  tion^inexbt- 
the  subject,  the  object  without  the  subject  must  be 
incompleted — ^that  is,  inchoate — that  is,  no  possible 
object  of  knowledge  at  all.  This  is  the  distressing 
predicament  to  which  matter  per  se  is  reduced  by 
the  tactics  of  speculation ;  and  this  predicament 
is  described  not  unaptly  by  calling  it  a  flux— or  as 
we  have  depicted  it  elsewhere,  perhaps  more  philo- 
sophically, as  a  never-ending  redemption  of  nonsense 
into  sense,  and  a  never-ending  relapse  of  sense  into 
nonsensa  (For  further  particulars,  see  Prop.  X. 
also  Prop.  IV.,  Obs.  16-22.) 

23.  Turn  now  to  the  other  factor  of  cognition — 


enoe. 
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PROP,     the  ego,  or  oneself — and  contrast  the  perpetaity  in 


VII. 


TlMefoai 


cognition  of  this  element,  compared  with  the  incon- 
u^n'ra-"'    stancy  of  matter.     This  element  does  not  come  into 

lluctiuting  in  •  «  • 

oognitioii—  and  go  out  of  our  knowledge,  like  a  rock,  a  nver, 
or  a  tree ;  it  is  always  there,  and  always  the  same. 
This  factor  knows  no  flux,  is  obnoxious  to  no  vicissi- 
tude. It  is  the  permanent  in  all  our  knowledge,  be- 
cause it  never  entirely  disappears :  it  is  the  universal 
in  all  our  knowledge,  because  toe  are  in  all  our  know- 
ledge :  it  is  the  necessary  in  all  our  knowledge,because 
no  cognisance  is  possible  without  this  cognisance. 
The  contrast  between  the  two  elements,  in  point  of 
fixedness  and  fluctuation^  is  manifest  and  decided. 

24.  Seventh  counter-proposition, — "  The  ego   (or 
Seventh       mind)  is  known  as  a  particular  or  special  cognition, 

oountef* 

propodtion.  and  not  as  the  element  common  to  all  cognitions — ^in 
other  words,  our  cognition  of  ourselves  is  a  mere  par- 
ticular cognition,  just  as  our  cognitions  of  material 
things  are  mere  particular  cognitions.  Thus  we  have 
a  number  of  particular  cognitions.  One  of  these  is  the 
knowledge  of  self.  This  cognition  is  distinguished 
from  the  others,  as  they  are  reciprocally  distinguished 
from  each  other — that  is,  it  is  distinguished  from 
them,  not  by  its  universality,  but  by  its  particularity 
— not  by  the  circumstance  that  it  is  the  point  of 
identity  in  all  our  cognitions,  but  by  the  circumstance 
that  it  is  itself  a  special  and  completed  cognition.  The 
unity  in  our  cognitions  (that  is,  their  reduction  to  a 
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dafls)  is  efibcted,  not  by  the  observation  that  they    prop. 


vu. 


are  our  cognitions,  but  simplj  bj  the  observation 
that  they  are  cogniiwns;  in  other  words,  they  are 
formed  into  a  genus,  not  from  their  containing  and 
presenting  the  common  and  unchangeable  element 
which  we  call  self,  but  from  some  other  cause  which 
the  counter-proposition — ^finds  it  difficult,  indeed  im- 
posable,  even  to  name." 

25.  This  counter-proposition  expresses,  more  ex- 
plicitly than  has  yet  been  done,  the  inadvertency  of  ExpranmtiM 

J.  a1  •    1  •  •  J    A       xi  'a*  contradictory 

ordinary  thmkmg  m  regard  to  the  cognition  or  inadyenem^ 

of  ordinary 

conception  of  oneself.  Its  substance  may  be  readily  3[Jj£3J^ 
understood  from  the  following  plain  illustration  :  I 
have  the  cognition  of  a  book — this  is,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  my  ordinary  thinking,  a  particular  and  com- 
pleted cognition.  I  have  the  cognition  of  a  tree — 
that  too,  in  the  estimation  of  my  ordinary  thinking, 
is  a  particular  and  completed  cognition,  distinct  alto- 
gether from  the  first.  Again,  I  have  the  cognition 
of  myself — this  also^  in  the  estimation  of  my  ordi- 
nary thinking,  is  a  particular  and  completed  cognition, 
distinct  from  the  other  two,  just  as  they  are  distinct 
from  each  other.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  this, 
in  our  ordinary  moods,  is  the  way  in  which  we  reckon 
up  the  relation  which  subsists  between  ourselves  and 
surrounding  things. 

26.  But  this  reckoning  is  at  variance  both  with 
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PROP,    fact  and  with  reason.    It  is  contradictory ;  it  imfdicB 

that  there  can  be  a  knowledge  of  the  particular  with- 

uuutntion.  out  a  knowledge  of  the  universal,  a  knowledge  of 
things  without  a  knowledge  of  me.  It  never  really 
and  truly  takes  place ;  it  only  appears  to  take  place. 
The  true  reckoning  is  this:  the  book  and  "  I"  to- 
gether  constitute  a  distinct  and  completed  cognition. 
The  tree  and ''  I"  together  constitute  another  distinct 
and  completed  cognition.  In  short,  whatever  the 
things  or  complexus  of  things  may  be,  it  is  always 
they  and  '^  I "  together  which  make  up  the  cognition: 
but  such  a  cognition  never  is  and  never  can  be  par- 
ticular; it  is  always  a  synthesis  of  the  particular 
(the  thing,  or  rather  element,  whatever  it  may  be) 
and  the  universal  (the  me.)  When  I  observe  a  book, 
I  also  observe  myself;  when  I  observe  a  tree,  I  also 
observe  myself;  when  I  think  of  Julius  Csesar,  I  also 
take  note  of  myself ;  and  so  on  (see  Prop.  II.,  Obs.  4.) 
Is  not  this  consideration  sufficient  to  prove,  and  to 
make  perfectly  intelligible,  the  statement  that  '^  self" 
is  the  common  element,  the  '^  universal "  in  all  cog- 
nition, and  that,  therefore,  it  cannot  by  any  possibility 
have  a  particular  cognition  corresponding  to  it,  or 
be  known  as  a  particular,  as  this  counter-proposition, 
the  exponent  of  our  inadvertent  thinking,  maintains. 

27.  Psychology  must  be  understood  to  adopt  the 
counter-proposition  in  all  its  latitude.  Counter-pro- 
position YII.  is  an  inevitable  consequent  of  Coun- 
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ter-propoflidon  VL,  in  which  all  our  cognitions  are    prop. 


lUted  to  be,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  particular. 
How  the  unity  in  our  cognitions  is  obtained — ^how  adoptacoan- 
they  are  reduced  to  the  genus  called  cognition — is tiaayoT 
a  point  which  psychology  has  left  altogether  unex- 
plained.   It  is  by  looking  to  the  resemblances  of 
dungs,  says  psychology,  and  by  givmg  a  name  to 
that  resemblance,  that  we  reduce  things  to  a  genus, 
or  form  a  class.    Very  well ;  one  might  have  ex- 
pected that  psychology  would  also  have  told  us  that 
it  was  by  looking  to  the  resemblance  among  cogni- 
tioDs,  and  by  giving  a  name  to  that  resemblance, 
that  we  were  able  to  reduce  cognitions  to  a  class ; 
and  further,  that  the  point  of  resemblance  to  which 
the  name  was  given  was  no  other,  and  could  be 
no  other — when  the  whole  of  our  cognitions  were 
taken  into  account — than  the  '^  me"  the  self  of  each 
individual  knower.    But  no ;  psychology  tells  us  no- 
thing of  this  kind — teaches  no  such  doctrine^ — teaches 
the  very  reverse.     She  holds  that  the  ^^rae"  is  a 
special  cognition  distinguished  numerically  from  our 
other  cognitions,  just  as  they  are  numerically  distinct 
from  one  another.    The  common  element,  in  virtue  of 
which  our  cognitions  constitute  a  class,  has  obtained 
no  expression  in  all  the  deliverances  of  psychology. 

28.  The  most  memorable  consequence  of  this 
blundering  procedure,  on  the  part  of  psychology,  is 
that  it  has  caused  her  to  miss  the  only  argument 
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rlality. 


PROP,     which  has  any  degree  of  force  or  reason  in  favour  of 

the  immaterialitj  of  the  ego,  mind,  subject,  or  think- 

iomiKmS^  ing  principle.  The  present  and  the  preceding  pro- 
RUMot^cor  position  afford  the  sole  premises  from  which  that 
conclusion  can  be  deduced;  and  therefore  psychology, 
having  virtually  denied  both  of  these  premises,  is 
unable  to  adduce  any  valid,  or  even  intelligible, 
ground  in  support  of  her  opinion  when  she  advocates 
the  immateriality  of  the  mind.  Here  the  spiritualist 
is  at  fault  quite  as  much  as  the  materialist,  in  so  far 
as  reasoning  is  concerned,  as  shall  be  shown  in  the 
next  proposition  and  its  appendages. 


PROPOSITION  vm. 

THE  EGO   IN  COGNITION. 

The  ego  cannot  be  known  to  be  material — 
that  is  to  say,  there  is  a  necessary  law  of 
reasoD  which  prevents  it  from  being  appre- 
hended by  the  senses. 

DEIfONSTRATION. 

The  ego  is  known  u  that  which  ia  common  to  all 
cognitions,  and  matter  is  known  as  that  which  is 
peculiar  to  some  cognitions  (Prop.  VII.)  But  that 
which  is  known  as  common  to  all  cognitions  cannot  be 
known  as  that  which  is  peculiar  to  some  cognitions, 
without  supposing  that  a  thing  can  be  known  to  be 
different  from  what  it  is  known  to  be, — which  sup- 
position is  a  violation  of  the  law  of  contradiction 
(we  Introduction,  §  28).  Therefore  the  ego  cannot 
be  known  to  be  material,  &c 

Or,  again :  Matter,  in  its  various  forms,  is  known 
as  the  changeable,  contjngent,  and  particular  element 
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PROP,    of  cognition  (Prop.  VII.)     Therefore,  if  the  ego 

could  be  known  to  be  material|  it  would  be  known 

as  the  changeable,  contingent,  and  particular  element 
of  cognition.  But  the  ego  is  known  as  the  un- 
changeable, necessary,  and  universal  element  of  cog- 
nition (Prop.  VII.)  Therefore  the  ego  cannot  be 
known  to  be  material,  &a 

Or,  again :  Matter,  in  its  various  forms,  is  known 
as  the  particular  element  of  cognition.  If,  there- 
fore, the  ego  could  be  known  to  be  material  as  well 
as  the  bodies  which  it  knows,  it  would  be  known  as 
some  form  of  the  particular  element  of  cognition ; 
in  which  case  a  cognition  would  be  formed,  consist- 
ing entirely  of  the  particular  constituent  of  know- 
ledge :  (for,  of  course,  no  variety  in  the  particular 
element  can  ever  make  it  other  than  particular.) 
But  this  supposition  contradicts  Proposition  VI., 
which  declares  that  every  cognition  must  contain 
a  common  or  universal,  as  well  as  a  particular  and 
peculiar  constituent.  Thei*efore  the  ego  cannot  be 
known  to  be  material. 

Or,  once  more :  The  universal  element  of  cogni- 
tion is  known  as  such,  precisely  because  it  is  known 
as  not  the  particular  element;  and  conversely  the 
particular  element  is  known  as  such,  precisely  be- 
cause it  is  known  as  not  the  universal  element. 
Hence  the  ego,  which  is  known  as  the  universal 
element,  and  matter,  which  is  known  as  the  parti- 
cular element,  cannot,  either  of  them,  be  known  to 
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be  the  other  of  them :  and  therefore  the  ego  cannot    prop. 

°  vm. 


be  known  to  be  material — or,  m  other  words,  that 
part  of  every  object  of  cognition  which  is  nsnallj 
called  the  snbject  or  oneself,  cannot  be  known  to  be 
rf  the  same  nature  with  that  part  of  every  object  of 
cognition  which  is  usually  called  the  object. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  Observe,  this  proposition  does  not  demonstrate 

that  the  mind  cannot  be  material ;  it  only  proves  a  caveat. 
that  it  cannot  be  knoivn  to  be  such.  Although  in 
the  '^  Observations  and  Explanations"  appended  to 
the  propositions  in  the  first  section  of  our  science,  re- 
marks, and  even  conclusions,  of  an  ontological  cha- 
racter may  be  occasionally  introduced,  the  reader 
is  again  requested  to  bear  in  mind  that  all  that  is 
strictly  proved,  or  attempted  to  be  proved,  in  the 
demonstrations,  is  what  is  to  be  known  or  not  to  be 
known — ^not  what  isj  or  is  not. 

2.  This  demonstration  yields  as  its  result  this 
important  law  of  knowledge,  that  intelligence,  of  importmnt 
whatever  order  it  may  be,  cannot,  upon  any  terms,  i«d8^ 
know  itself  to  be  material.     Show  a  man  to  himself 

as  a  material  thing ;  take  out  of  his  brain  his  pineal 
gland,  or  whatever  else  you  please,  and,  presenting 
it  to  him  on  a  plate,*  say,  That^  sir,  is  you,  your 

*  See  SoDTHBT*8  Omniana,  toL  ii.  p.  2. 
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PROP,    ego:  the  exhibition  (suppoung  it  to  be  possible)  would 


vni. 


instantly  prove  that  the  self  so  shown  was  not 
himself;  because  the  man  would  say, — I  know 
myself  along  with  that  material  thing ;  which  words 
would  prove  that  he  was  cognisant  of  something 
over  and  above  the  mere  material  thing,  and  would 
prove,  moreover,  that  this  additional  element  (him- 
self) was  known  by  him  as  the  universal  constituent 
of  that,  and  of  all  his  cognitions ;  while  the  element 
before  him,  the  pineal  gland,  or  whatever  else  it 
might  be,  was  known  by  him  as  the  particular  con- 
stituent merely  of  that  cognition :  so  that  to  suppose 
him  to  know  it  to  be  himsdf  would  be  to  suppose 
him  to  know  that  one  part  of  his  cognition  was 
another  part  of  his  cognition — in  other  words,  that 
the  universal  part  was  the  particular  part,  which, 
of  course,  is  absurd,  and  a  violation  of  the  first  law 
of  reason,  which  declares  that  we  must  know  a  thing 
to  be  what  we  know  it  to  be. 

3.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  controversies 
MateriAiitv  respcctins:  the  materiality  and  the  immateriality  of 
riauty.         the  thinkinc:  principle  take  ofi*  from  the  main  trunk 

Eighth  coun-  °  *  *■ 

tw-propwi-  Qf  ^Q  speculative  tree.  The  eighth  counter-propo- 
sition, embodying  the  inadvertent  result  of  ordinary 
thinking,  and  embodying  also  the  doctrine  of  our 
popular  psychologies,  whether  these  psychologies 
favour,  as  some  of  them  do,  the  materiality,  or,  as 
others  of  them  do,  the  immateriality  of  the  mind,  is 
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duji — Eighth  cov/nter-jn^poavtiary:  ^^  The  ego  might    prop. 

pooubly  be  known  to  be  material.    There  is  no  ne-    

ceaaary  law  of  reason  which  prevents  it  from  being 
apprehended  by  the  senses." 

4.  This  coonter-proposition  is  the  common  pro- 
perty both  of  the  materialistic  and  of  the  spiritual  Eighths 
psydioloinsts.     The  materialist  holds  that  nothine:  tfcm  um  com- 

*^^  ®  °  mon  proMrty 

ezoept  matter  is  known :  hence  he  holds  that,  if  the  J^JUSSlI!^ 
ego  or  mind  is  known  at  all,  it  is  known  as  material. 
The  only  distinction  which  he  acknowledges  between 
mind  and  matter  is,  that  the  one  is  matter  knowing, 
and  the  other  matter  known.  Mind  is  supposed  to 
be  either  itself  a  highly-refined  species  of  matter,  or 
else  a  property  of  certain  kinds  or  combinations  of 
matter — a  mere  result  of  physical  organisation.  The 
brain  produces  intelligence,  just  as  the  stomach,  or 
rather  some  part  of  the  nervous  apparatus,  produces 
hanger.  At  any  rate,  according  to  the  materialist, 
there  is  no  necessary  law  of  reason  which  prevents 
the  mind  from  being  known  as  matter,  or  as  some 
sort  of  dependency  on  matter.  The  spiritualist, 
again,  though  he  denies,  as  a  question  of  fact,  that 
the  mind  is  known  to  be  material,  does  not  deny  this 
as  a  question  of  possibility.  His  denial  does  not 
amount  to  the  assertion,  much  less  to  the  proof,  of 
Proposition  VIII.  It  is  merely  a  dissuasive,  inti- 
mating that  it  is  better,  on  the  whole,  to  suppose 
that  the  mind  is  not  material.     A  critical  remark  or 
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PROP,    two  may  be  offered  both  on  the  materialisHc  and 


vnL 


the  spiritualistic  conception  of  mind. 


5.  Both  parties  are  in  error  at  the  ontset.  They 
Eartyoon.  Undertake  to  declare  what  the  mind  m,  before  they 
mWuma-  havc  determined  what  it  ia  known  as.  The  early 
<gg^>^  physiologists  gave  out  that  the  mind  was  some  kind 
'^^^  of  aura  or  finer  breath,  some  highly  attenuated 
species  of  matter ;  but  they  certainly  never  succeeded 
in  showing  that  it  was  known  as  this.  That  very 
important  point  was  prejudged.  Their  hypothesis 
was  founded  upon  analogy.  Matter  was  patent  to 
universal  observation.  All  things  were  seen  to  be 
material  Man's  organism  was  material, — why  should 
not  his  mind,  his  most  intimate  self,  follow  the  same 
analogy,  and  be  material  too  ?  Hence  its  materiality 
was  assumed.  The  word,  indeed,  by  which  the 
thinking  principle  is  designated  in  all  languages 
bears  evidence  to  the  inveteracy  of  the  superstition 
that  the  conception  of  mind  might  be  formed  by  con- 
ceiving a  material  substance  of  extreme  fineness  and 
tenuity.  Many  circumstances  have  conspired  to 
keep  this  fanaticism  in  life.  The  supposed  visibility 
of  ghosts  helps  it  on  considerably;  and  it  is  still 
further  reinforced  by  some  of  the  fashionable  delira- 
ments  of  the  day,  such  as  clairvoyance  and  (even 
A.D  1854,  credite  posteril)  spirit-rapping.  These, 
however,  are  not  to  be  set  down — at  least  so  it  is  to 
be  hoped — among  the  normal  and  catholic  supersti- 
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tions  incident  to  bnmanitj.    They  are  much  worse    prop. 

than  the  worst  form  of  the  doctrine  of  materiality.    - 

These  aberrations  betoken  a  perverse  and  prurient 
play  of  the  abnormal  fancy — groping  for  the  very 
holy  of  holies  in  kennels  running  with  the  most  sense- 
lesB  and  god-abandoned  abominations.  Our  natural 
mperstitions  are  bad  enough;  but  thus  to  make  a 
systematic  business  of  fatuity,  imposture,  and  pro- 
fimity,  and  to  imagine,  all  the  while,  that  we  are 
touching  on  the  precincts  of  God^s  spiritual  kingdom, 
is  imspeakably  shocking.  The  horror  and  disgrace  of 
such  proceedings  were  never  even  approached  in  the 
darkest  days  of  heathendom  and  idolatry.  Ye  who 
make  shattered  nerves  and  depraved  sensations  the 
interpreters  of  truth,  the  keys  which  shall  unlock  the 
gates  of  heaven,  and  open  the  secrets  of  futurity — 
ye  who  inaugurate  disease  as  the  prophet  of  all  wis- 
dom, thus  making  sin,  death,  and  the  devil,  the 
lords  paramount  of  creation — have  ye  bethought 
yourselves  of  the  backward  and  downward  course 
which  ye  are  running  into  the  pit  of  the  bestial  and 
the  abhorred?  Oh,  ye  miserable  mystics!  when 
will  ye  know  that  all  God^s  truths  and  all  man's 
blessings  lie  in  the  broad  health,  in  the  trodden 
ways,  and  in  the  laughing  sunshine  of  the  universe, 
and  that  all  intellect,  all  genius,  is  merely  the  power 
of  seeing  wonders  in  common  things ! 

6.  The  materialistic  conception  of  mind,  or  the 

P 
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PROP,    ego,  as  a  fine  or  subtle  species  of  matter  is  obviously 


Conoepticn 


no  conception  of  it  at  all.  Not  in  this  way  is  the 
of^^M  idea  of  intelligence  to  be  approached.  The  con- 
stencedi*.     ccptiou  of  the  most  gossamery  and  ghostlike  tissue 


mJaed. 


that  ever  floated  in  the  dreams  of  fancy,  is  not  one 
whit  nearer  to  the  conception  of  spirit  than  is  the 
conception  of  the  most  solid  lead  that  ever  acted  as 
ballast  to  a  seventy-four-gun  ship.  The  mind  of 
man  is  certainly  adamant,  just  as  much  as  it  is  ether. 
This  conception,  therefore,  may  be  dismissed  as  un- 
worthy of  further  consideration. 

7.  The  other  form  of  materialism — that  which  pro- 
conception    nouuccs  tlic  miud  to  be  the  result  of  physical  orcfan- 

of  mind  as       .        .  .  .  . 

re*""  of  Of-  isation,  (phrenology,  in  short) — is  more  plausible,  and 
phrenology,  more  difficult  to  overcome.  The  particles  of  matter 
assume  a  certain  configuration  or  arrangement,  called 
the  human  brain,  and  intelligence  is  manifested  in 
consequence,  the  degrees  of  wliich  are  found  generally 
to  be  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  organ,  and  the 
depth  and  number  of  its  convolutions.  Why,  asks 
the  materialist,  ought  this  plain  fact  to  cause  more 
astonishment,  or  meet  with  less  acquiescence,  than 
any  other  cficct  resulting  from  the  various  combinii- 
tions  of  matter  ?  All  that  we  know  of  causation  is 
uniform  sequence.  When  certain  conditions  concur-, 
certain  results  follow.  When  the  material  conditions 
requisite  to  the  development  of  mind  are  fulfilled,  why 
should  not  intelligence  ensue?    They  are  fulfilled 
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when   matter  takes  that  form  which  we  term  a     prop. 

hnman  organisation,  and  intellect  is  put  forth  accord-    

ingly.  Mind,  or  the  ego,  is  thus  made  a  result  con- 
tingent on  certain  material  combinations.  It  is  sub- 
ordinated to  the  body ;  it  holds  its  place  bj  a  very 
precarious  tenure,  and  has  no  absolutely  independent 
status. 

8.  Is  there  any  weapon  in  the  armoury  of  spiritu- 
alism by  which  this  disa^eeablc  conclusion  can  be  The  ipiri- 

11  t  1  o      m  tualisf*  con- 

effectually  rebutted  ?  Ihere  is  not  one,  as  spiritual-  2Sl?£®' 
ism  is  at  present  provided.  In  vain  does  the  spirit-  SlluwIiSS'*. 
ualist  found  an  argument  for  the  existence  of  a  sepa- 
rate immaterial*  substance  on  the  alleged  incompa- 
tibility of  the  intellectual  and  the  physical  phenomena 
to  coinhere  in  the  same  substratum.  Materiality 
may  very  well  stand  the  brunt  of  that  unshotted 
broadside.  This  mild  artifice  can  scarcely  expect  to 
be  treated  as  a  serious  observation.  Such  an  hy- 
pothesis cannot  be  meant  in  earnest.  Who  is  to 
dictate  to  nature — what  phenomena  or  qualities  can 
inhere  in  what  substances — what  effects  may  result 
from  what  causes  ?  Why  should  not  thought  be  a 
property  or  result  of  matter,  just  as  well  as  extension, 
or  hardness,  or  weight,  or  digestion,  or  electricity  ? 
The  psychologist  must  show  that  this  cannot  be  the 

*  The  word  "  Bubstanco  "  is  here  used  iu  the  vulgar  and  erro- 
neous sense  of  **  substratum  of  qualities."  Its  true  definition  and 
maaning  are  given  in  PropositionB  XVI.,  XVIL 
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PROP,     case,  either  because  the  supposition  contradicts  reason, 


or  because  it  contradicts  experience.  If  it  contradicts 
reason,  let  him  point  out  the  contradiction :  if  it 
contradicts  experience,  let  him  show  that  it  does  so. 
He  can  do  neither :  ho  never  attempts  to  do  either; 
and  therefore  he  does  not  prove,  he  merely  asserts. 
But  the  materialist  also  asserts,  and  with  better 
reason,  in  so  far  as  probabilities  and  plausibilities  are 
concerned.  Matter  is  already  in  the  field  as  an 
acknowledged  entity — ^this  both  parties  admit.  Mind, 
considered  as  an  independent  entity,  is  not  so  clearly 
and  unmistakably  in  the  field.  Therefore,  on  the 
principle  that  entities  are  not  to  be  multiplied  with- 
out necessity,  the  defender  of  immaterialism  is  not 
entitled  to  postulate  an  unknown  basis  for  the  intel- 
lectual phenomena,  and  an  unknown  cause  for  the 
intellectual  effects,  so  long  as  it  is  possible  to  refer 
them  to  the  known  basis,  or  to  account  for  them  by 
the  known  cause,  already  in  existence.  Now  tlib 
possibility  has  never  been  disproved  on  necessary 
grounds  of  reason. 

9.  The  fundamental  disturbance  which  oversets  the 
BoUi  puties  schemes,  both  of  the  materialist  and  of  the  spiritual- 

hold  mind  to  ,  ,  * 

bttparticu-  ist^  and  prevents  either  of  them  from  attaining  to 
any  distinct  conception  of  the  mind,  is  to  be  found, 
as  has  been  said,  in  the  circumstance  that  they 
attempted  to  declare  what  it  was,  before  they  had 
ascertained  what  it  was  known  as.     They  undertook 
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to  settle  bow  or  in  what  capacity  it  existed,  before     prop. 

*^      "^  '  vui. 


they  bad  settled  how  or  in  what  capacity  it  was 
known.  And  hence,  being  imbued  with  the  opinion 
that  all  existence  is  particular,  they  made  it  their 
aim  to  determine,  or  at  least  to  announce,  what  par- 
ticular kind  or  character  of  existence  the  mind,  or 
ego,  bad.  The  materialist  held,  as  has  been  said, 
that  it  was  either  some  peculiar  form  of  matter,  or 
some  peculiar  result  of  material  combinations.  The 
immaterialist  held  that  it  was  at  bottom  a  particular 
sort  of  substance  different  from  matter,  and  therefore 
to  be  called  immaterial.  Differing  as  they  did,  they 
both  agreed  in  holding  it  to  be  something  particular^ 

10.  Whether  all  existence  is  particular,  and 
whether  the  ego  is  something  particular  (be  it  mate-  ituimown 
rial,  or  be  it  immaterial),  is  a  question  with  which  univemL 
the  epistemology  has  no  concern.  This  section  of 
the  science  decides  only  what  the  ego  is  known,  and 
not  known,  as;  and  it  declares  (as  it  has  already 
declared  in  Prop.  VII.)  in  emphatic  terms,  that  the 
ego  or  mind  is  not  known  as  any  particular  thing, 
either  material  or  immaterial,  but  is  known  only  as 
a  universal^  that  is,  as  the  element  common  to  all 
cognition,  and  not  peculiar  to  any.  The  element 
which  every  cognition  presents,  and  must  present, 
can  have  no  particularity  attaching  to  it,  except  the 
characteristic  of  absolute  universality.  To  attempt 
to  conceive  it  as  some  particular  thing,  by  affixing 
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PROP,    designate  anything  particular,  in  that  case  the  ego 

«  AAA* 


is  certainly  no  more  immaterial  than  it  is  materiaL 
But  it  is  in  the  latter  acceptation  that  the  psycholo- 
gist employs  the  term ;  and  hence  he  is  in  error.  I 
am  not  this  table,  or  my  own  body,  or  any  particular 
material  thing  that  can  be  presented  to  me ;  but  just 
as  little  am  I  any  particular  thought,  or  feeling,  that 
may  occur  to  me.  When  I  think  of  the  death  of 
Julius  Caesar,  I  am  not  that  immaterial  thought. 
When  I  entertain  the  feeling  of  resentment,  I  am 
not  the  resentment  which  I  entertain.  I  am  not  the 
anger  or  the  pain  which  I  experience,  any  more  than 
I  am  the  chair  or  the  table  which  I  perceive.  Cali- 
ban, indeed,  (in  The  Tempest)^  declares  that  he  is 
"  a  cramp" — an  incarnate  rheumatism  ;  but  this  is  a 
flight  of  speech — a  hyperbole  rather  poetical  than 
philosophical.  Whether  a  particular  material  thing 
or  a  particular  immaterial  thought  is  before  me,  "  I " 
am  not  the  total  cognition  which  I  may  be  dealing 
with.  I  am  simply  known  to  myself  as  the  universal 
jmrt  of  that,  and  of  all  my  other  cognitions. 

13.  The  error,  then,  of  the  materialist  consists  in 
The  two  er-    the  suppositiou  that  the  mind  or  self  is  a  particular 

ton  tuuiuied 

"p-  material  thing,  or  a  particular  development  from 

material  conditions.  The  error  of  the  iramaterialist 
consists  in  the  supposition  that  the  mind  or  self  is  a 
particular  immaterial  thiug.  Such  statements  are 
mere  hypotheses — indeed,  mere  words,  to  which  no 
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eonception  is  attached.    The  doom  of  both  Is  settled    prop. 

VIII. 

by  the  remark,  that  the  ego  cannot  be  known  as  a    '— 

particular  thing  at  all,  but  only  as  the  One  Known 
in  All  Known. 

14.  In  conclusion,  It  is  humbly  submitted  that 
this  eighth  proposition,  and  its  demonstration,  con-  RecftpHiiia- 
stitute  the  only  proof  by  which  the  true  immateri-  ^^Jjj}^ 
•lity  of  the  mind  can  be  rationally  established.    The  "■*•'*»***'• 
necessity  of  Propositions  VIL  and  YI.,  as  supply- 
ing the  only  premises  for  such  a  conclusion,  must 
also,  it   is  conceived,  be  now    apparent.      These 
three  propositions  are  the  institutes  to  which  every 
controversy  about  the  materiality  or  immateriality 
of  the  mind  must  be  referred  for  settlement.     A 
conception  of  the  mind  as  immaterial  can  only  be 
attained  by,  first  of  all,  conceiving  it  as  that  which 
is  the  universal  part,  as  contradistinguished  from 
all  that  is  the  particular  part,  of  every  cognition. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  Proposition  VII.,  which  fixes 
the  ego  as  the  universal  part  of  all,  and  matter,  in 
Its  various  forms,  as  the  particular  part  of  some, 
cognitions.    But  to  establish  Proposition  VII.  it  was 
necessary  to  show  that  there  teas  a  universal  and  a 
particular  part  in  all  cognition.   Hence  the  necessity 
of  Proposition  VL,  in  which  that  truth  is  established. 
These  data  having  been  fixed,  the  conclusion  can  be 
logically  drawn,  as  the  following  short  recapitula- 
tion will  show :  Firstj  Every  cognition  contains  a 
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PROP,    universal  part  (the  same  in  each),  and  also  a  par- 

'-    ticular  part  (different  in    each) — Proposition   VI. 

Seoondy  The  ego  is  the  universal  part  (the  same  in 
each) ;  matter,  in  its  various  forms,  is  the  particular 
part  (different  in  each) — Proposition  VII.  Tliird^ 
Therefore  the  ego,  being  the  universal  part,  cannot 
be  the  particular  part  of  cognition ;  and  not  being 
the  particular  part,  it  cannot  be  matter,  because  mat- 
ter X8  the  particular  part.  Therefore  the  ego  or  mind 
cannot  be  material,  or  rather  cannot  be  known  as  such 
(Prop.  VIII.) ;  for  it  is  only  as  a  question  of  knowing 
that  this  subject  is  at  present  under  consideration. 
If  the  word  immateriality  be  understood,  as  it  very 
well  may,  in  the  sense  of  universality,  we  may  assert, 
with  perfect  truth  and  propriety,  and  as  a  known  and 
proved  fact,  the  immateriality  of  the  mind,  ego,  or 
thinking  principle.  Taken  with  this  explanation,  the 
doctrine  advocated  in  these  Institutes  coincides  with 
the  opinion  of  the  spiritualists.  But  the  instant  any 
attempt  is  made  to  describe  the  mind,  or  oneself,  as 
a  particular  immaterial  substance,  distinct  from 
another  particular  kind  of  substance  called  matter, 
these  Institutes  part  company  with  the  psychology 
of  immaterialism,  and  disclaim  having  anything  in 
common  with  so  unthinkable  a  scheme.  Certain 
difficulties  to  which  the  institutional  settlement  of 
the  question,  and  the  institutional  construction  of 
the  conception,  of  immateriality  may  seem  to  give 
rise,  shall  be  explained  away  in  the  next  article. 


PROPOSITION   IX. 

THE   EGO   PER   SE. 

The  ego,  or  self,  or  mind,  per  se,  is,  of  neces- 
sity, absolutely  unknowable.  By  itself— tha.t 
is^  in  a  purely  indeterminate  state,  or  sepa- 
rated from  all  things,  and  divested  of  all 
thoughts — it  is  no  possible  object  of  cogni- 
tion. It  can  know  itself  only  in  some 
particular  state,  or  in  union  with  some 
non-ego ;  that  is,  with  some  element  contra- 
distinguished from  itself. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


The  ego  is  the  element  common  to  all  cognition — 
the  universal  constituent  of  knowledge,  (Proposi- 
tion YIL)  But  every  cognition  must  contain  a  par- 
ticular or  peculiar,  as  well  as  a  common  or  universal, 
part,  and  there  can  be  no  knowledge  of  either  of  tlicse 
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PROP. 
IX. 


parts  by  itself,  or  prescinded  from  the  other  part, 
(Proposition  VI.)  Therefore  there  can  be  no  know-  . 
ledge  of  the  ego,  or  self,  or  mind,  per  sCy  or  in  a  I 
purely  indeterminate  state,  or  separated  from  all 
things,  and  divested  of  all  thoughts.  It  can  know 
itself  only  in  some  particular  state,  or  in  union  with 
some  non-ego;  that  is,  with  some  element  contradis- 
tinguished from  itself. 


Purport  of 
thispropod> 
tlon  in  rela- 
tton  to  Pro- 
position I. 


OBSERVATION'S  AND   EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  Just  as  Proposition  I.  declares  that  the  mind 
can  be  cognisant  of  something  else  only  when  it 
knows  itself,  so  this  proposition  affirms  that  it  can 
know  itself  only  when  it  is  cognisant  of  something 
else.  This  statement  may  appear  to  give  rise  to 
several  objections  and  difficulties  which  must  be 
obviated  and  explained. 


2.  First,  In  laying  down  the  cogpiisance  of  some- 
Anobiection  thinff  different  from  self  as  the  condition  of  the 

started.  ^    ®^ 

mind's  self-consciousness,  does  not  this  proposition 
appear  to  introduce  a  new  primary  condition  of 
knowledge,  in  addition  to  that  which  was  announced 
in  Proposition  I.  as  the  one  fundamental  law?  If 
the  mind  must  know  itself,  as  Proposition  I.  declares, 
in  order  to  know  anything  else ;  and  if,  conversely, 
it  must  know  something  else  in  order  to  know  itself, 
(as  this  proposition  imports),  must  not  these  two  laws 
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Stand  upon  an  equal  footing,  and  consequently  must    prop. 
there  not  be  some  mistake  or  confusion  in  the  state-    — ^ — 


ment  which  declares  that  the  one  of  them  (that  laid 
down  in  Proposition  I.)  is  the  more  fundamental  and 
essential  of  the  two  ? 

3.  There  is  no  mistake ;  and  the  apparent  confu- 
sion is  easily  cleared  up.  The  law  laid  down  in  objection 
Prop.  I.  as  the  primary  condition  of  knowledge  has 
an  undoubted  title  to  precedence — for  this  reason, 
that  it  names  the  one  thing  (to  wit,  self)  which  must 
be  known  in  order  to  bring  about  a  cognisance  of 
any  other  thing ;  whereas  the  proposition  which  an- 
nounces (as  Prop.  IX.  docs)  that  something  else  must 
be  known  in  order  to  bring  about  a  cognisance  of 
self,  cannot  name  what  that  something  else  is.  This 
cannot  be  named  in  any  proposition,  because,  as  has 
been  said,  the  varieties  of  the  particular  •  element 
are  contingent,  indefinite,  and  inexhaustible.  And 
therefore,  although  the  truth  set  forth  in  Prop.  IX. 
is  equally  certain  with  that  stated  in  Prop.  I.,  the 
law  of  knowledge  announced  in  the  latter  proposi- 
tion is  entitled  to  the  pre-eminence  which  has  been 
assigned  to  it.  If  a  man  must  know  himself,  as  the 
condition  of  his  knowing  any  one,  or  any  number, 
of  ten  million  things,  surely  that  law  would  take 
rank  before  the  converse  law,  which  might  declare 
with  equal  tnith  that  he  must  know  some  (indefinite) 
one,  or  more,  of  these  ten  million  things  as  the  con- 
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c^fic  c:  Lis  a'j-mizz  hhnxiL    Besdes,  the  tank 
d  ::  pcll:«:-r<cj  is.  Woa:  b  tbe  one  thing,  or 
:-=r  elcz:>c2i:.  v^idi  niTzas   be  known  in  order 
tu:  aknTTr'rr  =i^^  k  kiovn, — ^vhat  is  the  one 

m  ^m  m 

tzir.r  k:::"»T.  al;=^  tIui  ill  other  things?  The 
anfTrer.  is  -are  L^tc  «ecr.-  is — *f{/:  But  had  the  quefl- 
tion  b<«:n.  Wca:  i<  tiie  one  thing  which  must  be  known 
in  order  that  self  mij  le  kcown — what  is  the  other 
thinz  known  along  with  aelt  ? — the  question  would 
have  been  a:niles»  and  unanswerable,  because  there  is 
no  one  thing  which  can  be  menuoned,  or  conceiTed, 
wLIch  mu^i  be  known  in  all  knowing  of  oneself. 
These  reas«>ns  may  he  sufficient  to  explain  the  rela- 
tion which  subsists  between  this  proposition  and  Pro- 
position I.,  and  to  show  that  the  law  stated  in  the 
latter  has  an  undoubted  right  to  the  prioritj  which 
has  been  accorded  to  it. 

4.  A  second  difficulty  may  be  started.    The  ego 
Another       must  koow  itscIf  wheucver  it  knows  anything  ma- 

objection  "      . 

«*''**««*•      terial.     Does  the  converse  follow — must   it   know 


something  material  whenever  it  knows  itself?  X 
that  is  by  no  means  necessary.  It  must  know  som&* 
thing  particular, — it  must  know  itself  in  some  de- 
terminate condition,  whenever  it  has  any  sort  of 
cognisance,  but  the  particular  element  need  not  be 
material — the  determinate  state  need  not  be  the 
apprehension  of  any  material  thing.  This  objection 
was  sufficiently  guarded  against  under  Proposition 
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VIL,  (Obs.  2),  to  vhich  reference  is  made  in  order  prop. 
to  ftvoid  repetiUoD.  The  caveat  there  introduced  is  — '— 
ipute  snffident  to  obviate  any  chai^  of  materialiam 
vhich  might  be  brought  against  this  syBteni,  on  the 
ground  that  it  makes  our  cogniaance  of  ourselves  to 
depend  on  oar  cognisaDce  of  matter.  The  system 
teen  completely  clear  of  that  objection,  although  it 
holds  unequivocally  that  our  cogniaance  of  self  is 
lepeDdeat  on  our  cognisance  of  something  particular, 
or  of  oaraelves  is  some  determinate  state,  and  that 
tUi  ii  a  law  binding  on  iutelligence  universally. 

5.  Id  his  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  book  l  part 
if.  wo.  vi.,  David  Hume  says :  "  For  my  part,  when  n»»iii  iium* 
I  enter  most  intimately  into  what  I  call  myself,  I  J||[J^p"'*°^" 
»I»iya  stumble  on  some  particular  perception  or  other 
tf  heat,  cold,  light,  or  shade,  love  or  hatred,  pain  or 
{deuure.    I  never  catch  myself  at  any  time  without  a 
perception" — that  is,  unmodified  in  anyway  whatever. 
This  is  undoubtedly  true.    It  is  what  Proposition  IX. 
maintains.    But  Hume  docs  not  stop  here;  he  goes  on 
to  aay  that  he  always  catches  his  perceptions  without 
a»y  telf.    "I  never  can  observe,"  saya  he,  "any- 
thing but  the  perception" — in  other  words,  I  always 
observe  that  the  perceptions  are  not  mine,  and  do  not 
belong  to  any  one !     This  is  perhaps  the  hardiest 
assertion  ever  hazarded  in  philosophy.     Xot  content 
with  saying  that  a  man  can  never  apprehend  himself 
in  a  purely  indeterminate  condition,  he  affirms  that 
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PROP,    a  man  can  never  apprehend  himself  at  alL    This  is 


certainly  carrying  the  doctrine  of  determinate  BtateSi 
mental  modifications,  or  particular  cognitionsy  to  an 
extreme.  Many  philosophers,  however,  to  whom 
the  speculations  of  Hume  were  as  wormwood,  have 
taught  the  same  doctrine,  only  In  terms  somewhat 
more  dubious  and  inexplicit. 

6.  All  that  this  proposition  contends  for  is,  that 
Whit  this     intelli&rence  can  be  coraisant  of  itself  only  when  it 

liropoilticm     ...  ,  . 

oontandsfor.  kuows  Itsclf  in  somo  determinate  state,  whatever 
that  state  may  be,  or  by  whatever  means  it  may  be 
brought  about.  This  doctrine  is  a  necessary  truth 
of  reason.  To  suppose  that  any  intelligence  can 
know  itself  in  no  particular  state,  is  contradictory ; 
for  this  would  be  equivalent  to  supposing  that  it 
could  know  itself  in  no  state  at  all,  which  again 
would  be  equivalent  to  the  supposition  that  it  could 
know  itself  without  knowing  itself. 

7.  When  it  Is  said,  however,  that  the  ego  can 
The  mind  kuow  Itsclf  ouly  in  OY  along  wiili  some  particular  modi- 
know  itwif    fication,  this  position  must  be  carefully  distin&:uished 

In,  but  not  .  .  . 

ajr,Bome       fj-Qm  thc  asscrtion  that  it  can  know  itself  as  that 

aeterminate 

condition,  particular  modification.  This  assertion  would  be 
quite  as  contradictory  as  the  other — quite  as  irra- 
tional as  the  supposition  that  it  could  know  itself  in 
no  determinate  state.  Because  if  the  ego  could 
know  Itself  as  any  one  particular  state,  it  .could 
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nerer  know  itself  i»  any  other  particolar  Btate.  It 
would  be  forecloied  BgwDst  eU  Tariation  of  know-  ' 
kdge  or  of  thought ;  and  thns  its  intelligent  nature 
would  be  annihilated.  In  fact,  this  opinion  wonld 
be  equivalent  to  the  contradictory  icppontion  that 
the  particalar  could  be  known  without  the  uni- 
versal, the  determinate  state  without  the  ego  with 
whom  the  state  was  associated.  Therefore  the  ego, 
althou^  it  can  be  cognisant  of  itself  onlj  in  or  along 
with  some  determinate  modification,  never  knows, 
ud  never  can  know,  itself  as  anj,  or  as  all,  of  these 
'  modifications.  It  can  only  know  itself  as  not  any  of 
them — in  other  words,  as  the  imiversal  which  stands 
unchanged  and  nnabsorbed  amid  all  the  fluctuating 
determinations  or  divenified  particulare,  whether 
things  or  thoughts,  of  which  it  may  be  cognisant. 
Hinnigh  an  inattention  to  this  distinction  between  the 
knowledge  of  ourselves  in  some  particular  state,  and 
the  knowledge  of  ourselves  as  that  particular  state, 
Hume  was  led  into  the  monstrous  paradox  noticed 
above;  and  other  philosophers  (especially  Dr  Brown) 
have  nm  their  systems  aground,  and  have  foundered 
on  the  rocks  of  ambiguity,  if  not  of  poutive  error,  in 
conseqnence  of  the  same  inattenUon.  The  dominant 
doctrine  in  psychology  is  that  the  mind  is  cognisant 
only  of  the  variable  determinations  of  which  it  is  the 
subject ;  and  that  it  ta  cognisant  of  itself  as  these. 

8.  Kinth  Counter-proposition. — "  The  ego  per  ae  is 
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PROP,    not  absolutely,  and  necessarily,  and  universally  un- 
knowable.    TFe,  indeed,  are  unable,  on  account  of  the    i 


ter.pn^°'  imperfectiou  of  our  faculties,  to  know  ourselves  in  a 


tkm 


error. 


purely  indeterminate  state.  We  are  ignorant  of 
the  essence  of  the  mind ;  but  other  intelligences  may 
not  be  subject  to  this  restriction,  but  may  be  able 
to  know  themselves  jper  m." 

9.  The  opinion  expressed  in  this  counter-proposl- 
iHi^NTofbid  tion,  if  not  an  express  article  of  ordinary  thinking, 
has  at  any  rate  been  formally  adopted  and  largely 
insisted  on  by  psychology.  But  here,  again,  as  in  r 
the  case  of  matter  per  se^  psychology  is  in  error 
in  attributing  our  inability  to  know  ourselves  per 
se  to  a  wroDg  cause.  The  psychological  blunder 
is  twofold  First,  it  overlooks  a  sovereign  law 
binding  upon  all  reason — viz.,  that  no  intelli- 
gence can  apprehend  itself  in  a  state  of  pure  in- 
determination ;  and,  secondly,  it  refers  our  inability 
to  perform  this  feat,  not  to  that  supreme  and  neces- 
sary law,  but  to  some  special  limitation  in  our 
faculties  of  cognition.  These  may  be  imperfect 
enough.  But  the  disability  in  question  (if  that  be  a 
disability  which  is  one  of  the  prime  characteristics 
of  intelligence,  considered  simply  as  intelligence)  is 
certainly  not  due  to  the  cause  to  which  psychology 
refers  it.  It  is  due  to  the  law  to  which  expression 
was  given  in  Proposition  VI.,  namely,  that  the  uni- 
versal ground  or  common  constituent  of  all  know- 
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ledge  cannot  be  apprehended  by  itself,  but  only     prop. 

in  syntfaesu  with  some  particular.    That  law  is  a    '— 

necesaaiy  tnith  of  reason ;  and  the  law  expressed 
in  the  present  proposiUoD  is  merely  one  of  its  in- 
evitable corollariea. 

10.  At  this  place  it  is  proper  to  take  some  notice 
of  those  random  skirmishes  or  stray  shots — they  can  Hirtorroc 
■caroely  be  called  controTersies  or  discussioiis — which  |^^^  j^ 
oocaaionally  show  themseWes  in  the  history  of  spe-  ^SiS^ 
dilation  touching  what  is  called  the  "essence"  of 
the  mind.  And,  first  of  all,  it  is  important  to  remark 
the  change  of  meaning  which  this  word  has  under- 
gone in  its  transmission  from  the  andent  to  the 
modem  schools  of  philosophy.  Formerly  the  word 
**  essence"  (^wu)  meant  that  part  or  characteristic 
of  anything  which  threw  an  intellectual  illumination 
OTer  all  the  rest  of  it.  It  was  the  point  of  light,  the 
main  peculiarity  observable  in  whatever  was  pre- 
sented to  the  mind.  It  signified  the  quality  or 
featare  of  a  thing  which  made  it  what  it  was,  and 
enabled  the  thing  or  things  in  question  to  be  dislin- 
gnished  from  all  other  things.  It  was  a  synonym 
for  the  superlatively  comprehensible,  the  superla- 
tively cogitable.  Nowadays  it  means  exactly  the 
reverse.  It  signifies  that  part  of  a  thing  which  car- 
lies  no  light  itself,  and  on  which  no  light  can  be 
thrown.  The  "  essence"  is  the  point  of  darkness, 
the  assumed  element  in  all  things  which  is  inaccea- 
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PROP,    sible  to  thought  or  observation.    It  is  a  07110x1701  for 


the  superlatively  incomprehensibley  the  superlatively 
incogitable.  Other  words,  as  shall  be  shown  here- 
after, have  been  tampered  with  in  the  same  way. 

11.  No  great  mischief  can  ensue  from  the  rever- 
conieqiienM  sal  of  the  meaning  of  a  philosophical  term,  provided 
▼ma^-<n-    those  who  emplov  it  in  its  modem  sie^ification  are 

Juttica  to  Um  ,  .        . 

2J£J^  aware  of  the  sense  in  which  it  was  formerly  used, 
and  are  careful  to  record  the  distinction  between  the 
two  acceptations.  No  precaution  of  this  kind  has 
been  observed  in  the  case  of  the  word  "  essence." 
The  ancients  are  supposed  by  our  psychologists  to 
have  understood  the  term  in  the  sense  in  which  they 
understand  it ;  and  hence  the  charge  has  gone  forth 
against  them  that  they  prosecuted  their  inquiries 
into  matters  which  are  inaccessible  to  the  faculties  of 
man  and  hopelessly  incomprehensible.  Never  was 
there  a  more  unfounded  charge.  They  prosecuted 
their  researches,  we  are  told,  into  the  essence  of  things ; 
and  this,  we  are  assured  by  a  wiser  generation 
of  thinkers,  lies  beyond  the  limits  of  human  cogni- 
tion. What  you  choose  to  call  the  essence  of  things 
may  be  of  this  character,  but  not  what  they  called 
the  essence  of  thinga  Witli  the  old  philosophers 
the  essence  of  things  was  precisely  that  part  of  them 
of  which  a  clear  conception  could  be  formed  :  with 
you  of  the  modem  school  it  is  precisely  that  part  of 
them  of  which  there  can  be  no  conception.    Whether 
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anything  is  gained  by  thus  changing  the  meaning    prop. 

of  words,  in  another  question ;  but  certainly  it  is    

rather  hard  treatment  dealt  out  to  the  early  specula- 
tors, first  to  have  the  meaning  of  their  language 
reversed  by  modem  psychology,  and  then  to  be 
knocked  on  the  head  for  carrying  on  inquiries 
"which  are  absurd  under  the  new  signification,  but 
not  at  all  absurd  under  the  old  one. 

12.  Considered,  however,  even  as  a  matter  of  no- 
menclature, the  change  is  to  be  deprecated.    The  confudoa 

and  error  to 

reversal  has  resulted  in  nothine:  but  confusion,  and  ^^ich  ti.e 
the  propagation  of  unsound  metaphysical  doctrine.  *^ 
The  essence  of  the  mind,  and  the  mind  per  86,  are 
nowadays  held  to  be  identical ;  and  these  terms  are 
employed  by  psychology  to  express  some  occult  basis 
or  unknown  condition  of  the  mind.  That  tlie  mind 
per  ee  is  absolutely  inconceivable  (although  for  a 
reason  very  different  from  that  alleged  by  psycho- 
logy) is  undoubted.  But  the  essence  of  the  mind  is, 
of  all  things,  the  most  comprehensible.  The  essence 
of  the  mind  is  simply  the  knowledge  which  it  has  of 
itself  J  along  with  all  that  it  is  cognisant  of.  What- 
ever makes  a  thing  to  be  what  it  is,  is  properly  called 
its  essence.  Self-consciousness,  therefore,  is  the 
essence  of  the  mind,  because  it  is  in  virtue  of  self- 
consciousness  that  the  mind  is  the  mind — that  a  man 
is  himself.  Deprive  him  of  this  characteristic,  this 
fundamental  attribute,  and  he  ceases  to  be  an  intel- 


IX. 
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PROP,  ligence.  He  loses  his  essence.  Restore  this,  and 
his  intelligent  character  returns.  Perhaps  these  re- 
marks may  assist  in  restoring  to  the  word  ^^  essence" 
its  right  signification,  and  in  dissipating  the  psycho- 
logical hallucination,  that  the  essence  of  the  mind  is 
inconceivahle. 


13.  It  is  ohvious  that  this  proposition  reduces  the 
Tiibpropo-    ego  per  se  to  a  contradiction — a  thing  not  to  be 

•Ition  reduces  ,  i  •        ii*  • 

the  ego  !»«•«  known  on  any  terms  by  any  mtellierence — just  as 

to  a  contra-  •'  ^  ^  . 

**<***>"•  Proposition  IV.  reduced  matter  per  se  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  contradiction.  But  there  is  this  difference 
between  the  two  contradictories,  that  the  ego  carries 
within  itself  the  power  by  which  the  contradiction 
may  be  overcome,  and  itself  redeemed  into  the  region 
of  the  cogitable,  out  of  the  region  of  the  contradic* 
tory.  It  has  a  power  of  self-determination,  which 
is  no  other  than  the  Will.  Matter  per  ««,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  to  look  to  the  ego  for  the  elimination 
of  the  contradiction  by  which  it  is  spell-bound.  This 
is  a  momentous  difference,  and  gives  the  contradic- 
tory ego  per  se  an  infinite  superiority  over  the  con- 
tradictory material  universe  per  se.  The  importance 
of  reducing  the  ego  per  se  to  a  contradiction  will  be 
apparent  in  the  ontology. 

14.  The  words  "ego,"  "me,''  or  "self,"  have 
been  repeatedly  used  in  the  course  of  these  discus- 
sions, because,  awkward  and  barbarous  though  they 
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be,  they  are  of  a  less  hypotbetical  character  than  anj     prop. 


WhytlM 


Other  terms  which  can  be  employed  to  express  what 

is  intended.    Whatever  else  a  man  may  be,  he  is,  at  ^^u 

luedin  Umm 

any  rate — ^himself.  He  understands  what  he  means  (UacuMioDi. 
when  he  utters  the  word  "  I,"  and,  therefore,  when 
such  terms  as  " mind,"  or  "  subject,"  or"  intelligence," 
are  employed  in  these  pages,  they  are  to  be  regarded 
as  strictly  synonymous  with  this  less  ambiguous 
though  egotistical  monosyllable. 

15.  The  synthesis  of  the  ego  (which  is  the  uni- 
Tersal  element  of  all   cognition),   and  the   things  The  indi- 

vidiial  or 

whatever  they  may  be,  or  the  mental  states  whatever  monad. 
they  may  be  (which  are  the  particular  element  of  all 
cognition),  is  properly  called  "  the  individual."  This 
is  what  Leibnitz  expresses  by  the  word  "  monad" — 
that  is,  the  combination  of  the  singular  and  the 
universal,  or  the  soul  and  its  presentations  wrapt  up 
together,  and  constituting  the  independent  totality 
known  by  each  individual  intelligence, — the  intelli- 
gence being  a  surd  without  something  of  which  it  is 
intelligent,  and  this  something  being  a  surd  without 
the  intelligence  which  apprehends  it.  In  other  words, 
the  individual,  or  monad,  is  the  universe  constituted 
by  oneself,  with  the  addition  of  the  things  or  thoughts 
with  which  oneself  is  associated. 

16.  Finally,  lest  any  dissatisfaction  should  be  felt 
on  the  two  following  points,  a  word  of  explanation 
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PROP,    may  be  appended.    Firaty  It  may  be  alleged  that  the 


IX. 


demonstratioii  of  Proposition  VIII.  merely  proves 
^^SS^  that  the  ego  must  be  known  as  the  non-material 
element  of  cognition,  but  does  not  prove  that  it  is 
known  as  a  completed  and  non-material  exiatenoe ; 
and  that  this  conclnsion,  therefore,  does  not  appear 
to  be  altogether  satis&ctory.  The  answer  is,  that 
the  ego  having  been  proved  to  be  the  universal  or 
non-material  element  of  all  cognition,  and  matter 
having  been  proved  to  be  that  which  (although  it  is 
frequently  the  other  element)  does  not,  of  necesHtjfj 
enter  into  the  composition  of  cognition  at  all,  the 
conclusion  is  that  the  ego  may,  at  any  time,  exist 
in  combination  with  such  peculiar  elements  of  cog- 
nition (different  from  the  material)  as  Providence 
may  be  pleased  to  associate  it  with,  or  as  its  own 
inherent  powers  may  be  competent  to  develop. 
The  ego  can  never  be  known  as  a  completed  non- 
material  existence,  because  it  can  be  known  only 
as  the  universal  element  of  all  cognition ;  but  this 
universal  element  by  itself — that  is,  dissociated  from 
every  particular  element — is  absolutely  imknowable ; 
and,  therefore,  if  the  reader  expects  a  proof  of  the 
existence  of  himself  as  a  completed  immaterial 
entity,  irrespective  of  his  association  with  all  par- 
ticular things,  and  all  determinate  states,  he  must 
for  ever  be  disappointed:  at  least  he  can  obtain 
no  redress  on  this  point  at  the  hands  of  specula- 
tion ;  nor  does  any  redress  appear  to  be  at  all 
needed. 
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17.  Secondly^  It  may  be  said  that  the  doctrine  of    prop. 


IX. 


the  absolute  nnknowableiiess  of  the  ego  per  se^  and 
its  reduction  to  a  contradiction  when  in  this  predi-  oiocctfcm 
ounent,  may  have  the  effect  of  depriving  the  mind 
of  its  fundamental  substantiality ;  and  that,  accord- 
ing to  this  view,  it  must  be  little  better  than  a  non- 
entity when  in  a  state  of  absolute  indetermination. 
The  answer  is,  Who  cares  although  the  doctrine  has 
this  effect  ?  Who  cares  to  exist,  if  he  does  not  exist 
in  some  particular  way,  or  in  some  determinate 
condition,  or  in  association  with  something  or 
other  ?  To  find  the  value  of  an  existence  of  which 
there  is,  and  can  be,  no  cognisance,  is  a  problem 
in  metaphysical  arithmetic  which  may  be  left 
to  the  psychologists  to  solve.  In  the  opinion  of 
speculation,  such  an  existence  is  of  no  value  at  all. 
It  seems  quite  sufficient  for  every  reasonable  wish 
that  a  man's  substantial  existence  should  always  con- 
sist of  himself  in  some  determinate  condition,  or  of 
himself  along  with  something  else.  All  uneasiness 
as  to  the  existence  of  the  mind,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
absolutely  unknown,  or  in  so  far  as  it  is  without 
thoughts  or  things  present  to  it,  is  very  much 
out  of  place.  These  reflections  may,  perhaps,  have 
the  effect  of  correcting  this  prevalent,  but  misdirect- 
ed, solicitude.  This  system,  assuredly,  opens  up  a 
much  brighter  vista  for  the  futurity  of  the  mind 
than  any  which  psychology  can  disclose ;  and  places 
its  imperishable  nature  on  a  much  surer  basis  than 
any  which  psychology  can  establish. 


PROPOSITION   X. 


SENSE  AND  INTELLECT. 

Mere  objects  of  sense  can  never  be  objects  of  | 
cognition  ;  in  other  words,  whatever  has  a 
place  in  the  intellect  (whatever  is  known) 
must  contain  an  element  which  has  had  no 
place  in  the  senses  ;  or,  otherwise  expressed, 
the  senses,  by  themselves,  are  not  competent 
to  place  any  knowable  or  intelligible  thing 
before  the  mind.  They  are  faculties  of 
nonsense,  and  can  present  to  the  mind  only 
the  nonsensical  or  contradictory. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

The  ego  must  form  a  part  of  every  object  of  cog- 
nition (Props.  I.  II.  III.)  But  the  ego  cannot  be 
apprehended  by  the  senses ;  that  is,  cannot  be  known 
as  material  (Prop.  VIII.)  Therefore,  mere  objects 
of  sense  can  never  be  objects  of  cognition ;  in  other 
words,  &c 
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OBSERVATIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  The  truth  of  thia  propoeition,  although  dimly     prop. 

BQrmiaed  and  VBguoly  contended  for  in  the  higher    

schoola  of  speculation,  has  never  been  proved  until  iiidaaifnx,, 
now.  Two  preoiises  were  required  for  its  proof:  it  pw"™. 
was  requisite  to  show,  first,  that  some  one  things,  or 
rather  element,  must  be  known  along  with  all  the 
preaentations  of  sense  ;  and,  secondly,  that  this 
thing,  or  element,  could  not  be  known  aa  material. 
These,  and  only  these,  are  competent  data  of  proof 
in  this  case.  But  no  system  hitherto  propounded 
has  ever  distinctly  shown  what  this  one  thing  or 
element  is,  or  even  that  there  ia  any  such  thing 
or  element  ;*  much  leas  baa  any  previous  system  ever 
proved  that  this  element  could  not  be  known  to  be 
material.  The  data  of  proof,  therefore,  were  want- 
ing in  all  previous  systems — and,  consequently,  this 
proposition,  to  whatever  extent,  or'  in  whatever 
form,  it  may  have  been  enunciated,  has  until  now 
remained  imdemonstrated.  Neither  of  the  two  pre- 
mises would,  without  the  other,  have  been  of  any 
avail  in  proving  it.  We  might  show  that  self 
nnst  be  known  along  with  all  the  presentations  of 
■ense ;  bnt  if  self  cxiuld  be  known  as  material,  or  as 
a  presentation  of  sense,  no  ground  would  be  afforded 
for  the  inference  that  mere  objects  of  sense  could 
never  be  objects  of  cognition.  Agiun,  we  might 
prove  that  self  could  not  be  known  as  material,  or 
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PROP. 

X. 


as  a  presentation  of  sense ;  but  unless  the  postulate 
were  also  true  that  self  must  be  known  along  with 
all  the  sensible  presentations,  we  should  be  equally 
deprived  of  a  rational  ground  for  our  conduaon. 
But  these  two  premises  are  now  established  institu- 
tional articles ;  and  it  is  conceiyed  that,  taken  to- 
gether, they  afford  an  impregnable  demonstration  of 
the  proposition  before  us. 


2.  Tenth  Counter-proposition, — "  Nihil  est  mui' 
Tmiix  coim.  telUctu  ouod  non  priua  fuit  in  ^efiMc" — ^that  is,  '^  No- 

tor-proposl' 

tioD.  thing  hut  mere  objects  of  sense  can  ever  be  objects  of 

cognition ;  in  other  words,  whatever  has  a  place  in 
the  intellect  can  contain  only  such  elements  as  have 
had  a  place  in  the  senses :  or  otherwise  expressed — 
the  senses,  by  themselves,  and  the  senses  only,  are 
competent  to  place  any  knowable  or  intelligible  thing 
before  the  mind/'  This  counter-proposition  is  cer- 
tainly, in  the  highest  degree,  consonant  with  our 
natural,  or  ordinary,  or  unphilosophical  habits  of 
thought. 


The  Leib- 
Dttxian  re 


3.  The  well-known  limitation  of  this  maxim  by 

Leibnitz,  who,  to  the  words  '^  nihil  est  in  intellectu 

•tricTidn  of    quod  uou  prius  fuit  in  sensu,"  added  the  restriction, 

counter-  ^  t: 

propouuon.  ^ig{  {pg^  intcllectuSy  may,  perhaps,  deserve  a  passing 
comment.  Had  Leibnitz  said  that  intellect  must 
know  itself  along  with  all  that  it  apprehends  by  the 
aid  of  the  senses,  and  had  he  proved  that  intellect 
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oould  not  know  itself  as  material,  his  amendment    prop. 


irould  hare  been  all  that  conld  be  required  to  con-    

stitnte  a  true  proposition.  Perhaps  this  was  his 
mamJTig ;  but  if  so,  it  finds  no  adequate  expression 
in  bis  words,  for  these  merely  declare  that  nothing 
is  in  the  intellect  (except  itself)  which  was  not  taken 
in  through  the  senses — a  position  which  does  not 
prcve  that  the  intellect  cannot  know  itself  to  be  ma- 
terial^  and  which  does  not  even  affirm  that  all  mere 
objects  of  sense  are  incognisable  by  intelligence. 
If  the  intellect  merely  is  in  itself,  without  being  at 
all  times  known  to  itself,  mere  sensible  or  material 
objects — that  is,  objects  known  without  any  subject 
being  known  along  with  them — may  very  well  be 
apprehended.  The  Leibnitzian  restriction  goes  for 
nothing. 

4.  The  counter-proposition,  in  its   original  lan- 
g;uage,is  not  altogether  unambiguous.     The  version  comment  on 
of  it  given  above  is  purposely  extreme,  in  order  that  tion  hen 

^  r      r  y  7  given  of  the 

it  may  stand  forth   freed  from   all    equivocation,  counter- 

•'  *■  propoeition. 

That  the  words  will  bear  this  iuterprctation  is  un- 
doubted. It  will  be  apparent,  also,  before  we  have 
done,  that  in  no  other  sense  will  tliey  yield  anything 
like  a  consistent,  or  even  an  intelligible,  doctrine ; 
and  that  every  attempt  to  qualify  them  (short  of  the 
correction  and  subversion  which  they  receive  from 
Prop.  X.)  has  only  resulted  in  '^  confusion  worse 
confounded.'^ 
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PROP.        5.  This  counter-proposition  is  erroneous  and  con-  | 


— '-—    tradictory,  not  only  because  it  affirms  that  oS  oar 
pcopoStoi  b  knowledge  is  merely  sensible,  but  because  it  affirms 
Mtetofy.    that  any  of  it  is  merely  sensible.    It  affirms  that  the 
oSCw^to',  whole  of  our  cognitions  are  due  to  the  senses  solely. 
aiMtriction.  jf^  doubt  that  positiou  is  false  and  contradictory; 
but  it  is  equally  false  and  contradictory,  if  we  sup- 
pose it  merely  to  mean  that  some  of  our  cognitions 
are  due  to  the  senses  solely.    Because  (by  Prop.  I.) 
it  has  been  settled  that  every  one  of  our  cognitions 
must  contain  and  present  an  element  (to  wit,  the 
me)  which  (by  Prop.  VIII.)  cannot  come  through 
the  senses.    So  that  to  whatever  extent  the  counter* 
proposition  is  adopted,  it  is  equally  contradictory  :  it 
is  contradictory  if  taken  in  all  its  latitude ;  it  is  just 
as  contradictory  if  taken  in  a  more  restricted  sense. 

6.  The  scholastic  brocard,  which  has  been  adopted 
The  counter-  as  the  tenth  counter-proposition,  is  the  fundamental 
the  fouDda-    article  in  the  creed  of  that  school  of  philosophers  who 

tlon  of  **  sen-  *  ^ 

S^j^~f  are  called  "  the  sensualists  " — no  insinuation  being 
'^"^'"'"''"  implied  in  this  designation,  that  they  are  more  ad- 
dicted to  carnal  indulgences  than  their  opponents ; 
but  the  term  being  used  simply  to  signify  that,  in 
their  estimation,  the  whole  mass  of  human  knowledge 
is  ultimately  referable  to,  and  originally  derived 
from,  the  senses.  They  sometimes  take,  and  get, 
credit  for  being  the  only  philosophers  who  refer  our 
knowledge  wholly  to  experience.    All  philosophers, 
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rerer,  whatever  school  thej  may  belong  to,  do     prop, 

same,  unless  Kant  is  to  be  considered  as  an  ex-    

tion.  In  distinguishing  between  our  cognitions, 
3rding  as  thej  come  from  without,  or  are  origi- 
ed  from  within,  this  philosopher  seems  to  refer 

former  dass  onlj  to  experience.  But  this  is 
iouslj  a  very  arbitrary  and  unwarrantable  limi- 
on  of  the  term.  If  the  mind  has  any  innate,  or 
ive,  or  apriarij  cognitions,  these  are  to  be  traced 
experience  (to  an  experience  of  their  necessity), 
t  as  much  as  its  acquired,  or  a  postenariy  know- 
ge  is  to  be  referred  to  that  source.  Indeed,  it  is 
dous  that  all  knowledge  is  itself  experience,  and 
t  the  two  terms  are  merely  different  names  for 

same  thing.  To  say  that  all  knowledge  comes 
n  experience,  is  simply  to  say  that  all  knowledge 
knowledge — a  tautological  truism  which  admits 
no  sort  of  discussion.  But  to  say  that  all  know- 
ge  comes  from  sensible  experience,  is  to  affirm 
t  all  knowledge  is  mere  sensible  knowledge,  and 
t  b  a  very  different  position.  It  is  one  on  which 
ch  controversy  has  been  expended.     It  is  exactly 

counter-proposition  which  Proposition  X.  cen- 
ts of  contradicting  two  necessary  truths  of  reason, 
1  accordingly  subverts. 

^  Psychology  has  frequently  challenged  the  vali- 

r  of  this  counter-proposition  ;  but  her  efforts  hav- 

been  directed  merely  to  its  limitation,  the  con- 
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tradiction  which  it  inyolyes  has  renuuned  micor- 
rected;  for,  as  has  been  sud,  the  counter-proposidon 
mwtS^  is  equally  contradictory,  whether  it  be  taken  in  all 
mmiy  ^  its  latitude,  or  under  some  restriction.  The  nsyeholo- 
^tfo^^  gists  have  merely  rejected  it  in  its  broader  acceptation. 
^!ld^on  They  deny  that  the  whole  of  our  knowledge  is  de- 
uDoomcted.  ^j^^  fj^^  ^]^q  senscs,  but  they  concede  that  some  of 

it  is  referable  to  that  single  source.  The  psycholo- 
gical limitation  is  this :  It  is  not  true,  says  the 
psychologist,  that  all  our  cognitions  come  to  us 
through  the  senses;  but  it  is  certainly  true  that 
some  of  them  are  due  solely  to  that  source — ^not 
meaning  that  the  data  furnished  by  the  senses  are 
mere  elements  of  cognition,  but  that  they  are  tictual 
cognitions  themselves.  The  anti-sensualist  movement 
which,  for  a  considerable  time  past,  has  shown  itself 
in  the  philosophy  of  this  country,  of  France,  and  of 
Germany,  has  certainly  not  got  beyond  this  qualified 
repudiation  of  the  scholastic  dogma  on  which  sen- 
sualism is  founded.  This  qualified  repudiation,  which 
is  equivalent  to  a  modified  acceptance,  leaves  the 
contradiction  precisely  where  it  was. 

8.  The  root  of  the  mischief  is  to  be  found  in  the 
The  root  of  obliteration,  in  modem  times,  of  the  cardinal  distino- 
iiistory  of  '  tion  bctwccu  Sense  and  Intellect  which  was  taken  at 

distinction  •     i   t         i       /^ 

***ZrSld      *  ^®^y  early  penod  by  the  Greek  philosophers,  and 

intellect.       which  it  is  most  essential  to  the  progress  of  all  definite 

and  well-regulated  speculation  to  restore,  and  to  up- 
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hold  in  all  its  original  stringencj.     This  distinction     prop. 

»•  perhaps  the  most  important  that  was  ever  drawn    

in  philosophy.  And,  therefore,  the  history  of  the 
Tanoua  fortunes  which  it  has  undergone,  and  of  the 
controTorsies  and  perplexities  which  have  arisen  from 
confounding  it,  cannot  be  out  of  place  in  a  work 
which  professes  to  furnish  the  text  of  all  metaphy- 
seal annotation.  This,  too,  is  the  proposition  under 
which  the  discussion  referred  to  appropriately  falls. 

9.  It  has  been  stated  elsewhere  (Prop.  lY.,  Obs. 
20),  that  the  aim  of  the  early  Greek  metaphysic,  in  Aim  ud 
BO  far  as  it  was  of  an  eplstemological  character,  was  *'^'!jjjj^ 
the  explanation  of  the  conversion  of  the  unintelligible 
into  the  intelligible — of  the  process  through  wliich 
the  unkiiowabie  passed  into  the  knowable — of  the 
change  which  the  not-to-bc-understood  had  to  under- 
go in  becoming  the  to-be- understood.  Hence  it,  of 
course,  fixes  it«  starting-point  in  the  absolutely  un- 
knowable and  unintelligible ;  that  is,  in  the  contra- 
dictory, or,  as  we  should  nowadays  say,  in  plainer 
language,  in  the  utterly  nonsensical.  To  suppose 
that  the  lum  of  this  philosophy  was  to  explain  how 
that  which  was  already  knowable  and  intelligible 
heeame  knowable  and  intelligible,  would  be  to  im- 
pute to  it  an  amount  of  ineptitude  which  it  was  re- 
served for  a  much  later  generation  of  theorists  to 
incur.  This,  then,  is  its  problem,  to  expl^n  how 
the  contradictory  becomes  comprehensible ;  and  the 
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PROP.     foUowlDg  is  the  way  in  which  it  goes  to  work.    It 


fixes  Sense  as  the  faculty  of  the  contradictory,  the 

faculty  of  nonsense  {dwofus  rdv  dk&yw).  This  faculty 
seizes  on  the  nonsensical,  the  contradictoryi  the 
unintelligible  (raaX<$ya,  or  dmipu).  It  lays  hold  of 
the  material  universe  per  se^  and  this,  in  that  unsup- 
plemented  condition,  is  the  absurd,  the  senseless, 
the  insane,  the  incomprehensible  to  all  intellect  (r^ 
aK&yw).  The  problem,  now,  is  to  explain  how  this 
world  of  nonsense,  apprehended  by  this  faculty  of 
nonsense,  becomes  the  world  of  intelligence,  the 
knowable  and  known  universe  {t6  v6^tw).  And  this 
conversion  is  explained  by  the  contribution  of  some 
element  which  Intellect  {vovi)  supplies  out  of  its  own 
resources,  and  adds  to  the  world  of  nonsense,  which 
then,  being  supplemented  by  this  heterogeneous  ele- 
ment, starts  out  of  the  night  of  contradiction  into 
the  daylight  of  completed  cognition.  What  this 
element  is  these  old  philosophers  did  not  find  it  so 
easy  to  explain. 

10.  In  dealing  with  the  history  of  philosophical 
A  rule  for  opiuiou,  thc  ouly  way  to  reach  clear  and  satisfactory 
ofphuowphv.  results  is  to  begin  by  giving  a  philosopher  credit,  in 
the  first  instance,  for  such  tenets  as  the  general  scope 
of  his  observations  appears  most  to  countenance,  and 
afterwards  to  balance  the  account  by  debiting  him 
with  such  deductions  as  he  may  be  liable  to  on  the 
score  of  ambiguity  or  imperfect  fulfilment  of  his 
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intention ;  in  fact,  by  first  taking  into  view  his  aim     prop. 


as  if  he  had  accomplished  it,  and  then  by  pointing 
out  how  far,  in  his  own  confusion,  he  may  have 
missed  or  fallen  short  of  it.  On  no  other  principle 
than  this  can  the  behests  of  a  critical  history  of 
philosophy  be  fulfilled,  or  her  books  kept  free  from 
embarrassment.  Because  merely  to  exhibit  the 
efforts  of  speculative  thinking  in  the  crude  and 
inexplicit  forms  in  which  they  may  have  been 
originally  propounded,  affords  no  insight  into  their  • 
true  import  and  tendency.  No  purpose  of  any  kind 
is  answered  when  the  recorder  of  philosophical  opin- 
ions states,  as  he  is  too  often  in  the  habit  of  doing, 
a  confused  and  ambiguous  doctrine  in  terms  equally 
ambiguous  and  confused. 

11.  This  being  understood,  it  will  bo  proper  to 
nroceed  as  we  have  bec:un,  and  to  lay  out  tlie  doc-  Thiiniie 

.  ...  ob«rved  in 

trines  now  under  consideration  in  a  distinct  and  *»»«•  i°*»- 
explicit  shape,  and  as  if  they  had  been  expounded  in 
that  shape  by  the  early  Greek  speculators — for  that 
these  doctrines  were  theirs  by  implication,  and  that 
their  aim  was  such  as  has  been  described,  however 
unsteady  their  procedure  may  have  been,  is  certain. 
What  abatements  may  be  required  will  be  seen  when 
we  come  to  show  forth  their  ambiguities,  and  the 
consequences  of  these  ambiguities  on  the  subsequent 
progress  of  speculation.  To  resume,  tlien,  the  thread 
of  the  discussion. 


And 
intellect 
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PROP.         12.  From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  is  obvious 

that  the  distinction  drawn  by  the  old  philosophers 

Mitoryof     between  sense  and  intellect  was  as  extreme  as  it  is 

distinction 

Jjjjjj^^  possible  to  conceive.  Not  that  they  regarded  sense 
and  intellect  as  two  distinct  and  separate  faculties ; 
their  distinction  was  more  complete  and  thorough- 
going than  that.  They  rather  regarded  them  as  two 
distinct  and  opposite  poles  or  factors  of  one  and  the 
same  faculty,  or  rather  of  one  and  the  same  mind. 
Sense  was  the  factor  which  seized  and  brought  before 
the  mind  the  unintelligible  and  nonsensical  data 
which  intellect  had  to  transmute  into  the  knowable 
and  known.  In  that  state  these  data  were  absolutely 
incomprehensible  by  the  mind.  They  were  as  yet 
no  objects  of  cognition.  They  became  objects  of 
cognition  only  after  the  intellect,  wakening  into 
action,  transferred  over  upon  them  some  element  of 
its  own,  which  gave  completion  to  their  inchoation. 
By  means  of  this  additional  element  an  object  of 
cognition  was  formed;  and  the  mind  was  able  to 
apprehend  it  by  apprehending  the  two  elements 
together — the  elements,  namely,  which  had  been 
supplied  by  the  senses,  and  that  additional  contribu- 
tion, whatever  it  was,  which  intellect  had  funiished. 
By  this  process,  which  cannot  be  directly  observed 
while  in  operation,  but  only  recovered  by  means  of 
philosophical  reflection,  the  nonsensical  things  of  sense 
become  the  intelligible  things  of  intellect.  The  ma- 
terial universe  assumes  the  finished  character  which  it 
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presents  to  the  intelligence  of  all  mankind ;  it  ceases  prop 
to  be  incompleted,  incomprehensible,  and  absurd.  The  — '■ — 
senses,  however,  have  still  no  dealings  with  this  uni- 
verse, in  so  far  as  it  is  known  or  cogitable,  but  only  in 
so  far  as  it  is  unintelligible  and  contradictory.  That 
is  particularly  to  be  borne  in  mind  as  the  very  soul 
of  these  old  philosophies.  The  senses  cannot,  even  in 
the  smallest  degree,  execute  the  office  of  intellect ; 
they  are  occupied  only  with  unmitigated  nonsense. 
Consequently,  they  can  have  no  share  either  in 
redeeming  this  contradictory — that  is,  in  rendering  it 
intelligible — or  in  intelligently  cognising  it  when 
redeemed.  Their  sole  function  is  to  bring  it  before 
the  intellect,  which,  however,  cannot  apprehend  it 
nnless  it  apprehend  something  else  (ro  irtpov,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  systems;  or  itself j  according  to  these 
Institutes)  as  well. 

13.  The  following  illustration  will  explain  this 
position  exactly :   Let  us  suppose  that  the  contradic-  niastntion 

of  early 

tory,  the  anoctic,  is  more  than  nothing  (0),  but  less  grj«k  doc- 
than  anything  (1).  But  this  (the  more  than  0,  but 
less  than  1)  is  what  no  intellect  can  apprehend. 
That  is  precisely  what  the  Greek  philosophers  affirm; 
and  they  affirm  it  of  the  whole  sensible  world,  con- 
sidered per  86.  Matter,  by  and  in  itself,  is  more 
than  nothing,  yet  less  than  one.  This  is  by  far  the 
best  symbol  or  figure  by  which  it  can  be  expressed. 
Bat  that  is  nonsense  and  a  contradiction.     Precisely 
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BO.  Unless  it  were  nonsense,  these  old  philosophers 
conld  not  have  commenced  their  operations.  They 
had  to  explain  how  nonsense  becomes  sense.  They 
must  accordingly  be  allowed  their  nonsense,  their 
contradictory.  If  a  man  has]to  make  day  into  bricks, 
he  must  at  any  rate  be  furnished  with  day.  Accord- 
ingly, they  hold  that  the  whole  sensible  or  material 
world  Is  nonsense  and  a  contradiction.  But  nonsense 
cannot  be  apprehended.  True,  say  they,  it  cannot 
be  apprehended  by  the  factor  or  faculty  of  intellect; 
but  it  can  be  taken  up  by  that  factor  of  the  mind 
whose  special  function  it  is  to  lay  hold  of  nonsense ; 
and  this  factor  is  the  complement  of  the  senses. 
These  are  specially  fitted  and  commissioned  to  lay 
hold  of  the  nonsensical ;  they  seize  upon  that  which 
is  more  than  nothing  but  less  than  anything;  they 
bring  before  intellect  the  incomprehensible  world  of 
matter  per  se^  and  having  done  so,  Intellect  then  con- 
tributes the  element  which  is  required  to  change 
nonsense  Into  sense ;  it  adds  to  that  which  is  more 
than  0  but  less  than  1,  the  addltament  which  is 
required  to  make  it  1 :  it  confers  on  the  mere  sen- 
sible world  the  element  necessary  to  its  apprehen- 
sion; it  thus  converts  the  contradictory  into  the 
comprehensible,  and  constitutes  and  compasses  the 
Intelligible. 

14.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  old  philo- 
sophers were  right  both  in  their  conception  of  the 
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trae  problem  of  philosophy,  and  in  their  manner  of    prop. 


TheoM 


working  it    The  conversion  of  the  unintelligible 
into  the  intelligible — to  exhibit  how  that  conversion  phOM^iiMn 
IB  effected  was  the  problem  they  took  in  hand ;  thorpn^^m 
and  this  is  one  of  the  forms,  and  one  of  the  very  ^y^"^^' 

'  J  infit,  and 

best,  in  which  the  highest  problem  of  speculation  can  j^^tht 
be  presented.  Their  next  step  was  to  find  and  fix  Sodmmi! 
their  unintelligible,  their  contradictory ;  because  if 
there  was  no  unintelligible,  or  if  it  could  not  be 
found,  of  course  there  was  an  end  both  to  the  pro- 
blem and  to  its  solution.  Accordingly  they  fixed 
matter  ^^er  se  as  the  contradictory.  But  if  this  con- 
tradictory is  to  be  converted  into  the  non-contradic- 
tory, it  must  be  brought,  in  some  way  or  other, 
before  the  mind.  Their  next  step,  therefore,  was  to 
find  the  means  by  which  this  was  effected.  The 
senses  were  held  to  be  these  meana  The  function 
assigned  to  the  senses  was  that  of  bringing  before 
the  mind  that  which  was  absolutely  unintelligible. 
And  thus  in  tracing  back  into  its  history  the  distinc- 
tion between  sense  and  intellect,  we  perceive  that, 
consistently  with  the  character  of  the  problem  of  the 
earlier  philosophy,  and  with  the  method  of  working 
it,  the  senses,  although  they  had  to  execute  a  most 
important  function,  were  fiLsed,  of  necessity,  as  facul- 
ties of  absolute  nonsense — an  opinion  with  which 
the  doctrine  advanced  in  this  tenth  proposition  en- 
tirely coincides.  Sense  was  thus  fixed  as  essentially 
distinct  from  intellect. 
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PROP.        15.  The  reason  why  the  troth  of  this  doctrine  is 


not  at  once  obvious  is,  because,  although  the  mind 

tiMtoaS of   always  really  apprehends  more  than  what  the  senses 

fhiidoctriiit  ... 

|>|^ob-  place  before  it,  still  it  apparently  apprehends  only 
what  the  senses  place  before  it  This,  at  least,  is  its 
predicament  in  its  ordinary  moods.  Hence,  it  sup- 
poses that  the  senses  place  before  it,  not  what  is  non- 
sensical, but  what  is  intelligible.  Its  own  contribu- 
tion, however,  makes  all  the  difference.  If  this  were 
abstracted,  the  residue  must  be  absolutely  incompre- 
hensible, because  the  additament  in  question  (the 
known  self)  is  necessary,  not  only  to  the  constitution 
of  the  knowledge  of  this  or  of  that  order  of  intelli- 
gence, but  to  the  constitution  of  the  knowledge  of 
intelligence  universally.  If  the  inferior  animals 
have  no  cognisance  of  themselves  (and  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  they  have  none,  although  no 
opinion  is  here  offered  on  this  point),  in  that  case,  with 
all  their  senses,  they  are  mere  incarnate  absurdities, 
gazing  upon  unredeemed  contradiction. 

kKvOVT€S    OVK    fJKOVOV 

JEsxm.f  Prom.,  447. 


16.  The  old  philosophers  experienced  more  diffi- 
Difficuity  culty  in  determining  the  character  of  the  other 
enceof        mental  factor — the  office,  namely,  of  intellect  as  con- 

t^lnlon  as  to 

Jj^jj*^    trasted  with  sense — and  in  explaining  the  nature  of 
the  intellectual  element  which   changes  chaos  into 


1 
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cosmos,  the  supplement  which  converts  a  world  roll-  prop. 
ing  in  contradictory  nonsense  (the  whole  material  — — 
imiverse  per  se)  into  a  world  radiant  with  beauty, 
order,  and  intelligence.  According  to  Pythagoras, 
this  conversion  was  effected  by  means  of  ^'  numbers," 
a  pure  contribution  of  intellect.  According  to  Plato, 
it  was  effected  by  means  of  "  ideas."  According 
to  these  Institutes,  it  is  accomplished  by  the  me 
being  always  of  necessity  apprehended  along  with 
whatever  is  apprehended.  This  is  the  light  of  chaos, 
the  harmonlser  of  contradictory  discord — the  orderer 
of  unutterable  disorder — the  source  both  of  unity 
and  plurality — the  only  transmuter  of  senselessness 
into  sense.  The  three  systems  agree  in  this  respect, 
that  the  intellectual  element  is  a  ^'  universal ;"  and 
that  the  sensible  element  is  a  '^  singular  "  or  parti- 
cular " — only  there  is  this  difference  as  to  tohat  the 
universal  is:  with  Pythagoras  it  was  "  number  ;"'with 
Plato  it  was  "  idea ;"  with  this  system  it  is  the  "  ego." 

17.     Having  thus  stated  the  doctrine  of  the  early 
speculators  in  distinct  and  explicit  terms,  we  have  AmMgnitiM 

^  ^  .  '  of  the  old 

now  to  balance  the  account.  Considerable  dcduc-  pwiowpbw*. 
tions  must  be  made  on  the  score  of  ambiguity  and 
confusion,  although  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  throw 
the  smallest  suspicion  on  the  accuracy  of  the  exposi- 
tion just  given  of  their  views,  in  so  far  as  intention 
and  aim  are  concerned.  The  old  philosophers  did 
not  explain  themselves  at  all  clearly.     Their  problem 
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PROP,    waa  not  distiDctly  enunciated;  and  what  was  still  ; 

more  misleading,  instead  of  calling  sense  the  faculty  ■■. 

of  nonsense,  which  was  unquestionably^their  meaning, 
they  laid  it  down  simply  as  the  faculty  of  sense ;  and 
instead  of  calling  sensible  things  nonsensical  things, 
they  were  usually  satisfied  with  calling  them  sensible 
things,  or  at  least  they  were  not  at  pains  to  announce 
with  unmistakable  precision  that  sensible  things  (t& 
aurBirrii)  were  strictly  identical  with  senseless  or  con- 
tradictory things  (tA  avoi)Ta), 

18.  Out  of  these  ambiguities  the  three  following 
ThnemiA.  leading  misconceptions  have  arisen — mistakes  which, 
arung  out  now  pervading  the  whole  body  of  speculative  science, 
Wioiti*-  have  rendered  the  study  of  metaphysic  a  discipline  of 
distraction,  instead  of  what  it  ought  be,  an  exercise 
of  clear  and  systematic  thinking.  First^  The  problem 
having  been  obscurely  expressed,  succeeding  philo- 
sophers have  taken  it  up,  as  if  the  question  for  con- 
sideration was.  How  does  the  intelligible  become 
intelligible  ?  not,  How  does  the  unintelligible  become 
intelligible  ?  Intimately  connected  with  this  miscon- 
ception are  the  other  two.  Secondly^  Sense,  not  hav- 
ing been  fixed  with  sufficient  precision  as  the  faculty  of 
nonsense,  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  intellect. 
Of  course,  if  it  is  not  altogether  a  senseless  or  non- 
sensical capacity,  it  must  be  to  some  extent  an  intel- 
lectual power.  The  ambiguity  in  the  old  specu- 
lations allowed  sense  to  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  cog- 
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mtive  endowment,  or,  at  any  rate,  as  possessing,  to    prop. 


tome  extent,  a  capacity  of  cognition.  And,  accord- 
ingly, as  such  it  is  now  actually  fixed  by  the  whole 
psychology  at  present  in  vogue.  No  pains,  at  least, 
ire  taken  by  any  existing  system  to  guard  against 
diis  misconception.  Thirdly^  Sensible  things  not 
haying  been  laid  down  by  the  old  philosophers  with 
mfficient  distinctness  as  absolutely  nonsensical  and 
eontradictory  things,  came,  in  the  course  of  time,  to 
be  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  intelligible  things ;  for, 
of  course,  whatever  is  not  thoroughly  nonsensical 
must  be,  in  some  way,  and  to  some  extent,  compre- 
hensible. 

19.  These  three  misconceptions,  and  their  baneful 
effects  on  the  growth  of  philosophy,  must  be  noticed  commmton 

^^  ^^  first  iiuKon~ 

somewhat  more  particularly.  First,  The  true  and  Mptkm. 
original  problem  was,  How  does  the  unintelligible, 
the  nonsensical,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  old  schools, 
^the  sensible,"  become  the  intelligible?  In  other 
words,  how  is  knowing  effected  ? — what  is  knowable 
and  known?  That,  more  than  two  thousand  years 
ago,  was  the  leading  question  of  philosophy  (in  so  far  as 
philosophy  was  epistemological,  and  not  ontological), 
as  it  still  is  of  these  Institutes.  But  owing  to  some 
indistinctness  in  the  original  enunciation,  this  pro- 
blem has  been  converted  into  the  very  futile  inquiry. 
How  does  the  intelligible  become  the  intelligible  ? 
how  does  that  which  is  knowable  and  known,  be- 
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PROP,    come  that  which  is  knowable  and  known  ?  how  does 

something  became  what  it  already  iaf     This  is  the 

problem  of  philosophy  as  now  entertained  by  the 
cultivators  of  psychology,  in  so  far  as  psychology 
ventures  into  the  region  of  the  higher  metaphysics. 
The  material  universe  is  assumed  to  be  that  which  is 
already  intelligible,  and  non-contradictory  in  itself; 
and  no  sooner  is  it  confronted  with  a  percipient  mind 
than  a  cognisance  of  it  takes  place.  That  state- 
ment is  held  nowadays  to  be  sound  philosophy — to 
be  information  which  a  man  is  not  only  entitled  to 
communicate,  but  to  be  paid  for  communicating ! 

20.  The  second  misconception  is  of  a  piece  with 
Comment  on  the  first.     The  two  hang  inseparably  together.     The 

Moond  nx]s- 

conception,  psvcliologists,  tliosc  arcli-corruptcrs  of  philosophy, 
have  confounded  the  old  distinction  between  sense 
and  intellect,  by  supposing  that  sense  was  to  some 
extent  invested  with  the  functions  of  intellect. 
Whether  they  conceived  that  the  material  univerae 
per  86  was  to  some  extent  intelligible,  because  the 
senses  were  a  sort  of  intellect  capable  of  cognising 
it,  or,  conversely,  that  the  senses  were  a  sort  of  intel- 
lect capable  of  this  cognisance,  because  the  material 
universe  per  se  was  to  some  extent  intelligible,  is  a 
point  not  worth  inquiring  into.  Certain  it  is  that 
these  two  positions  go  together  in  the  ordinary  books 
upon  psychology.  Matter,  or  its  qualities  at  least, 
are  held  to  be  cognisable  per  ae^  and  the  senses 
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are  held  to  be,  in  their  own  way,  a  sort  of  cognitive     prop. 


power — a  kind  of  intellect.  But  if  the  senses  are  a  — ^ 
sort  of  intellect,  what  sort  of  intellect  is  intellect  ?  If 
die  senses  execute  the  office  of  the  intellect,  what 
function  has  the  intellect  to  perform  ?  If  the  senses 
ire  promoted  into  the  place  of  the  intellect,  the  in- 
tellect must  go  elsewhere — it  must  '^  move  on/'  If 
die  senses  are  it,  and  execute  its  work,  it  must  be 
something  else,  and  must  execute  some  other  work. 
What  that  something  else  is,  and  what  that  other 
work  is,  no  mortal  psychologist  has  ever  told,  or  ever 
can  tell.  The  curse  of  an  everlasting  darkness  rests 
upon  all  his  labours.  The  attempt,  indeed,  to  face 
systems  which,  while  they  profess  to  distinguish  the 
mental  functions  and  faculties,  thus  hopelessly  con- 
fuse them,  is  to  encounter  a  prospect  too  alarming 
for  the  eye  of  reason  to  contemplate. 

21.  Worse  remains  to  be  told.     Thirdly^  if  the 
data   of  sense,  the  sensibles  of  the  older  schools  comment  on 

third  mis- 

(ourA^ck,  sensibilia)  are  construed  by  psychology  as  a  conception. 
sort  of  intelligibles,  pray  what  are  the  intelligibles 
of  these  older  systems?  (i^ra,  intelligibilia).  If  the 
sensibles  are  advanced  into  the  place  of  the  intelli- 
gibles, the  intelligibles  must  be  translated  into  some- 
thing else.  What  is  that  something  else  ?  Nobody 
knows,  and  nobody  can  know ;  for  there  is  nothing 
else  for  them  to  be.  Yet  the  whole  philosophical 
world  has  been  hunting,  day  and  night,  after  tliese 
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PROP,  elusory  phantoms  through  eighty  generatlona  of 
men.  We  have  had  expositors  of  Plato,  commenta- 
tor after  commentator,  talking  of  their  great  mas- 
ter's super-sensible  world  as  something  veiy  sublime 
— something  very  different  from  the  sensible  world 
in  which  the  lot  of  us  poor  ordinary  mortals  is  cast 
— insinuating,  moreover,  that  they  had  got  a  glimpse 
of  this  grand  supra-mundane  territory.  Bank  im- 
postors. Not  one  of  them  ever  saw  so  much  as  the 
fringes  of  its  borders ;  for  there  is  no  such  world  for 
them  to  see ;  and  Plato  never  referred  them  to  any 
such  incomprehensible  sphere.  This  terra  incognita 
is  a  mere  dream — a  fable,  a  blunder  of  their  own  in- 
vention. Plato^s  intelligible  world  is  our  sensible 
world.  We  shall  see  by-and-by  in  the  ontology 
that  this  announcement  may  require  a  very  slight 
modification,  but  one  so  slight  that  meanwhile  it 
may  be  proclaimed,  in  the  broadest  terms,  that 
Plato's  intelligible  or  super-sensible  is  our  sensible 
world — just  the  material  universe  which  we  see  and 
hear  and  handle:  this,  and  nothing  but  this,  is 
Plato's  ideal  and  intelligible  home.  But  then, — ^hia 
sensible  world  must  be  moved  a  peg  downwards. 
It  must  be  thrust  down  into  the  regions  of  nonsense. 
It  must  be  called,  as  we  have  properly  called  it,  and 
as  he  certainly  meant  to  call,  and  sometimes  did 
call  it,  the  nonsensical  world,  the  world  of  pure  in- 
fatuation, of  downright  contradiction,  of  unalloyed 
absurdity ;  and  this  the  whole  material  universe  is. 
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when  divorced  from  the  element  which  makes  it  a    prop. 

X. 

knowable  and  cogitable  thing.  Take  away  from  the  — — 
uiderstood  the  element  which  renders  it  understand- 
ible,  and  nonsense  must  remain  behind.  Take  away 
from  the  intelligible  world — that  is,  from  the  system 
of  things  by  which  we  are  surrounded — the  essential 
element  which  enables  us,  and  all  intelligence,  to 
know  and  apprehend  it,  and  it  must  lapse  into  utter 
and  unutterable  absurdity.  It  becomes — not  nothing 
— ^remember  that — not  nothing,  for  nothing^  just  as 
much  as  things  requires  the  presence  of  the  element 
which  we  have  supposed  to  be  withdrawn ;  but  it  be- 
comes more  than  nothing,  yet  less  than  anything ;  * 
what  the  logicians  term  ''  an  excluded  middle.''  The 
material  world  is  not  annihilated  when  the  intelli- 
gible element  is  withdrawn — as  some  rash  and  short- 
sighted idealists  seem  inclined  to  suppose.  Very  far 
from  that :  but  it  is  worse,  or  rather  better,  than  an« 
nihilated:  it  is  reduced  to  the  predicament  of  a  contra- 
diction, and  banished  to  the  purgatory  of  nonsense. 

22.   Understand   by   Plato's  sensible   world   (r6 

Oio^c^y,  ri  dXoyov,  r6  avorjfrov,  to  yiyvofAtvov)  the  absolutely  Key  to  the 

incomprehensible  and  contradictory,  and  understand  loMph/! 

*  This  is  precisely  what  is  meant  by  the  term  yiyv6fi€voy . 
Ttyifea6(u  means  to  become — that  is,  to  be  becoming  something — 
tliat  is,  to  be  in  the  transition  between  nothing  and  something 
^-that  is,  to  be  more  than  nothing,  but  lcs»  than  anything.  (Com- 
pare what  is  said  about  the  fluzional  character  of  material  things. 
Pmop.  YIL,  Obas.  14,  et  mj.) 
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PBOP.    hj  hiB  intelligible  or  real  world  (rb  Sprmt  &)  the  sen- 

sible  world  as  we  now  actually  behold  it^  and  his 

whole  philosophy  becomes  luminous  and  plain.  (This 
statement  may  require,  as  has  been  said,  a  slight 
qualification  hereafter).  But  understand  by  his  sen- 
sible world  what  tee  mean  by  the  sensible  world,  and 
the  case  becomes  altogether  hopeless,  confused  be- 
yond all  extrication.  Because,  what  then  is  his  in- 
telligible world?  A  thing  not  to  be  explained, 
either  by  himself,  or  by  any  man  of  woman  bom. 
There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  his  sensible  world  is  the 
world  with  the  element  of  all  intelligibility  taken  out; 
but  that  must  be  appropriately  termed  the  nonsen- 
sical or  imintelligible  world :  and  just  as  little  can 
there  be  any  doubt  that  his  intelligible  world  is  the 
world  with  the  element  of  all  intelligibility  put  in;  but 
this  is  what  t£7e,  nowadays,  usually  call  the  sensible 
world.  So  that,  to  preserve  the  relation  between  the 
two  terms,  in  the  sense  in  which  Plato  understood 
them — indeed,  to  understand  the  relation  in  the  only 
acceptation  in  which  it  can  be  understood — we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  the  contrast  which,  in  his  phrase- 
ology, was  indicated  by  the  words  senaible  and  intel- 
ligihle^  must  be  signalised,  in  modern  speech,  by  the 
terms  nonsensical  and  sensible^  for  the  latter  word  is 
used  nowadays  very  generally,  instead  of  the  word 
"  intelligible."  These  remarks  supply  a  key,  and  the 
only  key,  to  the  entire  philosophy  of  ancient  Greece. 
This  key,  however,  seems  to  have  been  mislaid  until 
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now.  If  this  18  denied,  the  denier  mast  be  prepared 
to  point  out  some  place  in  anj  book|  ancient  or  mo- 
deniy  in  which  one  intelligible  word  is  uttered  about 
Plato'*s  intelligible  world.  When  that  is  done,  this 
presomptiye  claim  shall  be  relinquished,  and  the  key 
given  up  to  its  proper  owner. 


PROP. 
X. 


on 


23.  We  have  now  got  to  the  root  of  the  sensualist 
maxim  which  constitutes  counter-proposition  X.    It  lucnm  to 
IS  founded  on  the  obliteration  of  the  distinction  which,  position,  it 
at  an  earlj  period,  was  drawn,  although  not  very  J,^'£° 
dearlj,  between  sense  and  intellect.    If  this  distinc-  S!I^'!!J£^ 
tion  be  not  kept  up  in  all  its  stringency — that  is  to  ^^^ 
say,  unless  it  be  held  that  the  functions  of  the  two 
are  altogether  disparate,  and  that  the  senses  are 
totally  incompetent  to  execute  the  office  of  intelli- 
gence— ^the  distinction  had  much  better  be  abandoned. 
This  is  what  the  extreme  sensualists  maintain.    The 
doctrine  had  been  continually  gaining  ground,  either 
per  incuriamj  or  by  design,  that  the  senses  were  to 
some  extent  intellectual,  were  capable  of  cognition, 
or  were  competent  to  place  intelligible  data  before 
the  mind.    But  if  sense  can  act  as  intellect,  what  is 
the  use  of  intellect — why  any  intellect  at  all?    If 
sense  can  intelligently  apprehend  anything,  why  can 
it  not  intelligently  apprehend  everything  ?    Let  man 
diligently  cultivate  his  senses,  and  his  advances  in 
knowledge  shall  be  immense.    And  why  not  ?    All 

that  is  wanted  is  a  commencement.    This  is  found 

8 


X. 
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PROP,  in  the  admission  that  the  senses  possess  an  inherent 
tincture,  a  nascent  capacity,  of  intelligence.  Their 
data  are  not  in  themselves  nonsensical.  Once  ad- 
mit this,  and  the  plea  of  intellect  is  at  an  end.  Why 
multiply  faculties  without  necessity  ?  These  consi- 
derations led  by  degrees  to  the  adoption  of  the 
counter-proposition  in  all  its  latitude.  All  cognition 
'  was  held  to  be  mere  sensation,  and  all  intellect  was 
sense.  The  logic  of  the  extreme  sensualists  is  im- 
pregnable on  the  ground  which  they  assume,  to  wit, 
the  concession,  that  the  senses  are  not  altogether  fa- 
culties of  nonsense.  How  is  their  argument  to  be 
met? 


24.  Not,  certainly,  by  the  psychological  assertion, 
J^«  Jj>cwan  that  the  senses  are  not  so  intelligent  as  the  intellect, 
wchoiSgy  In  *'^**  ^®  iutelloct  is  morc  intelligent  than  the  senses. 
countef.pro.  ^'"8  sonj  plca,  which  reduces  the  distinction  be- 
effectno       twecu  scnsc  and  intellect  to  a  mere  difference  of 

nihveraion  of 

•eiuuaJiMD.  degree,  and  relinquishes  it  as  an  absolute  difference 
of  nature,  has  done  no  good,  but  much  harm,  by 
adding  confusion  to  what  before  was  only  error.  It 
is  indeed  the  very  plea  on  which  the  whole  strength 
of  sensualism  is  founded— only  sensualism  has  the 
advantage  in  this  respect,  that  by  carrying  the  doc- 
trine forth  to  its  legitimate  issue — in  other  words, 
by  obliterating  the  distinction  completely — it  elimin- 
ates the  confusion,  retaining  only  the  error.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  argue  against  so  futile  a  doctrine. 
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although  the  whole  pBychological  fraternity  have  em-    prop. 
braced  it.    Considered  as  a  bulwark  against  even  the    — 1-^ 
most  extreme  sensualism,  its  impotence  is  too  obvi- 
ous to  require  to  be  pointed  out.    A  lower  order  of 
intellect,  which  is  sense,  and  a  higher  order  of  sense, 
which  is  intellect, — not  assuredly  in  that  perplexed 
way  is  our  mental  economy  administered.    Nature,  * 
under  Providence,  works  by  finer  means  than  the 
clumsy  expedients  which  psychology  gives  her  credit 
for.     If  we  must  have  error,  let  us  have  it  uncom- 
plicated with  confusion.     If  we  must  have  sensual- 
ism, let  us  have  it  clear  and  undiluted.    Vain  are  all 
the  compromises  of  psychology — ^worse  than  vain,  for 
they  make  error  doubly  obnoxious  by  rendering  it 
plausible.    In  vain  did  Locke,  whose  hand  it  chiefly 
was,  in  modem  times,  that  let  loose  the  flood  of  sen- 
sualism— ^in  vain  did  he  make  a  stand  in  defence  ot 
the  degraded  intellect.    A  protest  is  impotent  against 
a  principle,  and  his  own  principle  condemned  him. 
He  had  acknowledged  sense  as  an  intellectual  power ; 
and  hence,  with  all  his  saving  clauses,  he  was  swept 
away  before  the  roaring  torrent.    In  vain  did  Kant 
endeavour  to  stem  the  flood.    He,  too,  had  admitted 
that  the  senses,  if  they  did  not  supply  perfect  cogni- 
tions, furnished,  at  any  rate,  some  sort  of  intelligible 
data  to  the  mind :  so  down  he  went,  with  all  his  cate- 
gories, into  the  vortices  of  sensualism. 

25.  It  may  seem  unfair  to  class  Kant  among  the 
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PROP.    sensuallstSy  of  whom  he  was  so  nnflinching  ui  op- 


X. 


ponent.    NeverthelesSi  the  classification  is  correct. 
trine  impo.    Many  s  philosopher  lends  unintentional  support  to 
>«**>*ii"°.    the  very  doctrine  he  strenuoufllj  denounces,  and  un- 
intentional opposition  to  the  very  doctrine  he  strenu- 
ously recommends.    Thus  has  it  been  with  Kant. 
'  The  inconsistency  would  not  signify  were  it  not  vitaL 
But  in  Kant's  case  the  inconsistency  is  vital:   it 
touches  an  essential  part ;  it  saps  the  foundation  of 
his  system.    Kant's  error,  when  traced  to  its  source, 
is  to  be  found  in  his  refusal  to  assume,  as  his  found- 
ation, some  necessary  truth  of  reason  —  some  law 
binding  on  intelligence,  simply  considered  as  such. 
In  consequence  of  this  deliberate  neglect,  he  was 
unable  to  fix  ^^  things  in  themselves"  {dinge  an  sick) 
as  contradictory.    Hence,  if  things  in  themselves 
(matter  per  se)  are  not  contradictory,  the  sensible  im- 
pressions— the  intuitions,  as  he  calls  them — to  which 
these  things  give  rise,  need  not  be  contradictory 
either.     But  if  they  are  not  contradictory,  they  must, 
when  presented  to  the  mind,  be,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  intelligible.    At  any  rate,  when  supplemented 
by  the  intuition  of  space,  which  Kant  calls  the  form 
'  of  the  sensory,  and  which  he  regards  as  a  pure  mental 
contribution,  they  must  present  some  apprehensible 
appearance.     This,  accordingly,  is  Kant's  doctrine. 
The  sensible  intuitions,  though  at  first  scattered,  dis- 
jointed, and  undigested,  are  not  altogether  nonsen- 
sical.   They  are  in  some  degree  intelligible.    They 
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ire  merely  reduced  to  a  higher  degree  of  order  and    ;prop. 

laminositj  when  united  to  the  form  of  the  sensory    

(space),  and  sabjagated  to  the  categories  of  the  un- 
derstanding. If  this  be  a  misconception  of  Kant's 
doctrine,  it  is  one  which  he  has  been  at  no  pains  to 
guard  against.  At  all  events,  whatever  Kant  may 
have  ifUended  to  say  (and  the  evidence  that  he  did 
intend  to  say  it  is  very  insufficient),  he  has  certainly 
not  said  that  the  sensible  intuitions,  the  space  in 
which  they  are  contained,  together  with  all  the 
mental  categories  that  may  be  applied  to  them,  are, 
one  and  all  of  them,  absolutely  contradictory  and 
absurd,  unless  the  me  is  known  along  with  them. 
But  unless  Kant  maintained  that  position,  he  effected 
no  subversion  of  sensualism.  Unless  he  held  that 
sense,  considered  simply  as  such,  is  a  faculty  of 
nonsense,  and  that  the  sensible  data,  considered 
simply  as  such,  are  contradictory,  he  did  nothing  to 
uphold  the  essential  distinction  between  sense  and 
intellect.  This,  however,  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
held.  He  regarded  the  distinction,  not  as  a  diffe- 
rence of  nature,  but  as  a  mere  difference  of  degree. 
But  this  is  to  obliterate  the  distinction.  A  small 
man  is  as  much  a  man  as  a  big  man  ;  and  a  small  or 
inferior  cognitive  power  (sense,  according  to  Kant) 
is  as  much  a  cognitive  power  as  a  great  or  superior 
cognitive  power  (intellect,  according  to  Kant).  The 
only  true  opposition  is  between  intellect  and  non- 
intellect.     Intellect  is  intelligent,  and  its  objects  are 
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PROP.    Intelligible.     Sense  is  non-intelligent,  and  its  objects 
'  are  nonsensical.    All  knowledge  is  intellectnal  know- 

ledge— ^mere  sensible  knowledge  is  a  contradiction. 
This  is  the  only  distinction  between  sense  and  intel- 
lect which  18  a  distinction,  or  which  can  be  under- 
stood. It  is  the  only  ground  on  which  sensualism 
can  be  efiectuallj  overthrown.  The  other  distinction 
is  a  distinction  without  a  difference  —  one  which 
cannot  be  understood,  and  which  leaves  sensualism 
standing  as  before. 

26.  These  remarks  may  be  sufficient  to  establish 
hm  luta-     the  correctness  of  the  statement  made  in  Observation 
*hi!^i***     ^'  ^**  every  attempt  to  qualify  or  restrict  the 
bS^e  ©"STby  counter-proposition  short  of  its  subversion  by  Pro- 
i^S^^[f^^  position  X.,  has  only  had  the  effect  of  adding  con- 
fusion to  error,  (for  what  has  been  proved  in  regard 
to  Kant,  may  very  well  be  assumed  in  regard  to 
other  psychologists),  and  that  the  scholastic  maxim, 
if  accepted  at  all,  ought  to  be  accepted  in  all  its 
latitude.    They  also  bear  out  the  charge  advanced 
in  Observation  7,  that  the  anti-sensual  psychology  of 
Kant  and  others  has  left  the  contradiction  involved 
in  sensualism  uncorrected.     This  contradiction  con- 
sists not  merely  in  the  assertion  that  the  data  of 
sense  are  alone  intelligible  to  the  mind,  but  in  the 
opinion  that  any  of  these  data  are  at  all  intelligible 
to  the  mind  before  the  mind  has  supplemented  them 
with  itself,  and  apprehended,  not  them,  but  the 
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synthesis  of  them  and  itself.  This  opinion  is  no- 
"where  distinctly  overthrown  by  the  philosophy  of 
Kant ;  and  therefore  our  conclusion  is,  that  instead 
of  his  system  having  destroyed  sensualism,  the  sen- 
latent  in  his  system  has  rather  destroyed  it. 


PROP. 
X. 


27.  It  mnst  b^  confessed,  however,  that  Kant  is 
■ometimeB  very  nearly  rieht    All  that  he  wanted  Kantiomi 
"wras  a  firm  inrasp  of  the  principle,  which  he  seems  at  ^8^^  h« 

»       *  *  *      '  em  thraag 

times  to  have  got  hold  of,  namely,  that  the  senses  *°^]|^^ 
mpplied  no  cognitions,  but  mere  elements  of  cogni-  ^^ 
tioii.    This  principle  necessarily  fixes  the  sensible 
gJemente  of  cognition  as  contradictory — as  data 
not  to  be  known  on  any  terms  by  any  intelli- 
gence when  placed  out  of  relation  to  the  m^,  the 
other  oomplemental  element  of  all  cognition.    Here, 
liowevery  Eant  would  have  been  hampered  by  the 
frtten  of  his  own  system ;  for,  indulging  in  an  un- 
warrantable hypothesis,   he  denies  the  strict  uni- 
versality and  necessity  of  any  intellectual  law,  (that 
iSi  its  necessity  and  universality  In  relation  to  intelli- 
genoe,  considered  simply  as  intelligence).     So  that 
he  could  scarcely  have  profited  by  the  principle 
raferred  to,  even  if  he  had  adhered  to  it  with  un- 
flinching consistency,  which  he  certainly  does  not 
He  &lls  just  as  often,  perhaps  oftener,  over  into  the 
counter-statement,  that  the  sensible  intuitions  are  not 
mere  elements,  but  are  a  kind  of  cognition.    In  fact, 
it  is  evident  that  the  misinterpretation  of  the  Platonic 
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PROP. 


analysis,  in  which  elements  were  mistaken  for  kindsi 
and  which,  as  we  have  seen,  (see  Prop.  VIO9  h^s 
played  snch  havoc  in  philosophy  generally,  has 
carried  its  direful  influence  even  into  the  psychologi- 
cal museum  of  Kant,  and  exhibits  its  &tal  presence 
in  all  his  elaborate  preparations. 


Tb«tnM 

conipraniM 

brtwMo 

SeoMAnd 

Inflect. 


28.  It  may  appear  to  some  that  psychology,  in 
adopting  the  counter-proposition  with  the  qaalifica- 
tion  that  sense  is,  to  some  extent,  or  with  incertun 
limits,  a  cognitive  faculty,  has  wisely  steered  a  middle 
course  between  two  extremes,  by  which  the  Scylla 
of  an  excessive  sensualism  is  avoided  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Charybdis  of  an  extravagant  intellec- 
tualism  on  the  other.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that 
the  compromise  here  attempted  is  one  which  leads 
inevitably  to  an  extreme,  and  runs  psychology,  as 
might  be  shown  from  the  history  of  this  pretended 
science,  into  one  or  other  of  the  very  excesses  which 
she  is  anxious  to  avoid.  Moderation — compromise  is 
the  essence  of  all  that  is  good ;  it  is  merely  another 
name  for  order ;  it  is  the  means  by  which  Providence 
itself  works.  But  the  compromise,  if  it  is  to  be  true 
and  effectual,  and  a  preservative  against  extremes, 
must  be  one  of  nature's  forming,  and  not  of  man's 
manufacturing.  It  must  be  brought  about  by  natural 
laws,  and  not  by  artificial  conjectures.  All  our  know- 
ledge is  itself  the  result  of  a  compromise  between 
sense  and  intellect — ^two  endowments,  each  of  which 
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10  impotent  witfaoat  the  other.    And,  therefore,  to    prop. 

affirm  that  sense  alone,  or  that  intellect  alone,  is    

.pable  of  affording  cognition,  or  that  either  by  itself 
place  anything  but  contradiction  before  the  mind, 
is  to  rapersede  the  natural  compromise,  and  to  set 
np  a  new  one,  which  is  a  mere  figment  of  the  fancy. 
Thb  is  not  moderation ;  this  is  not  steering  a  safe 
tna  media.  This  kind  of  compromise  is  not  the  com- 
promise which  nature  has  set  on  foot.  This  tamper- 
ing with  the  truth  is  the  initiatory  step  which,  if 
once  taken,  is  sure  to  land  us  in  the  perdition 
of  an  extreme.  Because,  if  sense,  uncompanioned 
by  Intellect,  can  furnish  any  knowledge,  why  can  it 
not  furnish  all  knowledge,  to  the  mind  ?  That  smash- 
ing question  supersedes  intellect,  and  an  extravagant 
sensualism  is  enthroned.  Again,  if  intellect,  unaided 
by  the  senses  (that  is,  by  certain  modes  of  apprehen- 
sion, either  the  same  as,  or  different  from,  ours),  can 
supply  any  knowledge  to  the  mind,  why  need  it  look 
to  the  senses  for  any  of  the  materials  of  cognition  ? 
An  excessive  intellectualism — a  wild  idealism — is  the 
result ;  and  a  subjective  phantasmagoria  of  shadows 
usurps  the  place  of  a  real  and  richly-diversified  crea- 
tion. In  point  of  fact,  philosophy  has,  ere  now, 
been  hurried  into  these  two  extremes — a  consequence 
entirely  attributable  to  the  circumstance  that,  losing 
right  of  the  natural  compromise  between  sense  and 
intellect,  she  has  supposed  that  this  compromise  was 
effected  totthm  each  of  them ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
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PROP. 


each  of  them  was  capable,  in  its  own  way,  of  cogni- 
tion. The  only  safe  opinion  to  hold  is,  that  the  two 
constitute  one  capacity  of  cognition,  and  can  bring 
knowledge  to  the  mind  only  when  in  joint  operation. 
— (For  further  information,  see  Prop.  XVIL,  and, 
in  particular,  Obs.  21  et  seq.) 


PROPOSITION    XL 

PRESENTATION  AND  REPRESENTATION. 

That  alone  can  be  represented  in  thought 
which  can  be  presented  in  knowledge :  in 
other  words,  it  is  impossible  to  think  what 
it  is  impossible  to  know ;  or,  more  expUcitly, 
it  is  impossible  to  think  that  of  which 
knowledge  has  supplied,  and  can  supply,  no 
sort  of  type. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

BEPRESENTATiONisthe  Iteration  in  thought  of  what 
was  formerly  presented  in  knowledge.  It  is  there- 
fore a  contradiction  to  suppose  that  what  never  was, 
and  never  can  be,  known,  can  be  iterated  or  repre- 
sented in  thought.  Repetition  necessarily  implies  a 
foregone  lesson.  Therefore  that  alone  can  be  re- 
presented in  thought  which  can  be  presented  in 
knowledge ;  in  other  words,  it  is  impossible  to  think 
what  it  is  impossible  to  know ; — it  is  impossible  to 
think  that  of  which  knowledge  has  supplied,  and  can 
supply,  no  sort  of  type. 
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OBSERVATIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  In  this  proposition  a  distinction  is  laid  down 
PROP,    between  knowing  and  thinking — between  cognition 

and  conception.     This  distinction   is  necessary  in 

prapodtton    ordcr  to  uncarth  the  verdicts  of  common  opinion 

is  introduced.         t     /•  •  •  • 

and  of  psychological  science  from  the  barrows  into 
which  they  may  run,  when  dislodged  from  their 
usual  positions  by  the  cannonade  of  the  preceding 
propositions.  When  the  articles  specified  in  these 
propositions,  and  particularly  in  IV.,  V.,  and  IX.,  are 
proved  to  be  altogether  unknotoahle^  common  opinion 
and  psychological  science  may  perhaps  concede  this, 
and  yet  may  entertain  the  supposition  that  they  are 
not  absolutely  unthinkable.  Hence,  lest  it  should  be 
supposed  that  thought  is  competent  to  represent 
what  cognition  is  incompetent  to  present,  and  that 
the  absolute  unknowables  have  thus  another  chance 
of  being,  in  some  way  or  other,  the  objects  of  the 
mind,  it  has  been  deemed  necessary  to  introduce 
this  and  the  following  proposition  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  that  opinion,  and  of  pursuing  the  un- 
knowables, not  into  their  ultimate  place  of  refuge, 
(for,  as  we  shall  find  in  the  agnoiology,  they  have 
still  another  lilding-quarter  into  which  they  must  be 
followed  and  slaughtered  by  the  sword  of  necessary 
truth),  but  into  their  penultimate  citadel  of  shelter. 
This  dialectical  operation  will  unfold  itself  in  the 
next  proposition.     Meanwhile  all  that  is  necessary 
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to  bear  in  mind  is  the  distinction  between  knowine     prop. 

XL 

and  thinking,  cognition  and  conception,  presentation    

and  representation,  which  is  laid  down  iu  the  follow- 
ing paragraph. 

2.  The  term  knowledge  might  be  used,  and  some- 
times is  used,  in  this  work,  in  a  general  way,  to  sig-  Dbtiiietioa 
nify  both  anj  given  presentation  or  cognition  at  the  kno^ud 
time  when  it  is  actually  experienced,  and  the  subse- 
quent thought  or  representation  or  remembrance  of 

such  experienced  presentation.  But  at  present  the 
distinction  to  be  signalised  is  this :  The  word  know- 
ledge or  knowing  is  employed  to  express  our  ori- 
ginal experiences — ^the  perceptions,  for  example, 
which  we  have  of  things  when  they  are  actually 
before  us ;  and  the  word  thought,  or  thinking,  is 
employed  to  express  our  subsequent  experience — 
that  is,  our  representation  or  cogitation  of  that  pre- 
vious knowledge.  To  know,  then,  is  to  experience 
a  perception  or  presentation  of  any  kind  in  the  first 
instance,  or  at  first  hand ;  to  think  is  to  revive  such 
perception  at  a  subsequent  period,  or  to  have  it  at 
second  hand. 

3.  This  proposition,  and  not  the  scholastic  brocard 
which  forms  the  tenth  counter-proposition,  is  the  nu*  propod. 
foundation  of  a  true  philosophy  of  experience.     The  J||*"^^* 
scholastic  dogma  is  false   and  contradictory.      It^^!|^ot. 
affirms  that  the  mind  can  think  of  nothing  but  mere 
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PROP,    than  representation  to  indicate  what  is  meant.    Bnt 

XI.  '^  * 


that  is  all ;  and  this,  therefore,  ought  now  to  be  dia> 
tinctly  understood,  that  Dr  Bdd  and  his  foUowers, 
instead  of  scalping  a  doctrine,  have  merely  toma- 
hawked a  word. 

10.  The  truth  contained  in  the  doctrine  of  repre* 
Tht  fnith     sentative  perception  is  this,  that  it  is  an  approximate, 

and  the  error     %  y     •  r  ••/•!  i 

oi  raprawn-  though  imperfcct,  enunciation  of  the  necessary  law 
of  all  reason,  which  declares  that  nothing  objectiye 
can  be  apprehended  unless  something  subjective  be 
apprehended  as  well.  The  errors  of  this  system  are 
traceable  to  its  neglect  or  inability  to  eliminate  from 
the  subjective  contribution  in  the  total  perceptive 
operation,  all  that  is  contingent,  retaining  only  so 
much  as  is  proved  to  be  necessary,  and  unsuscep- 
tible of  abstraction,  by  a  reference  to  the  law  of  con-^ 
tradiction.  But  the  explication  of  this  subject  must 
be  reserved  for  the  last  proposition  of  the  epistemo- 
logy,  in  which  the  contingent  are  disengaged  from 
the  necessary  laws  of  cognition. 


PROPOSITION    XIL 


MATTER  PER  S£  AGAIN. 

The  material  uuiverse  per  se^  and  all  its 
qualities  per  se,  are  not  only  absolutely 
unknowable,  they  are  also  of  necessity 
absolutely  unthinkable. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

The  material  universe  and  its  qualities  jper  se 
cannot  be  known  or  presented  to  the  miud  — 
(Props.  IV.  and  Y.)  But  what  cannot  be  known 
or  presented  to  the  mind,  cannot  be  thought  of,  or 
represented,  by  the  mind  —  (Prop.  XI.)  There- 
fore the  material  universe,  and  all  its  qualities  per 
Wj  are  absolutely  unthinkable  as  well  as  absolutely 
unknowable. 


OBSERVATIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  The  introduction  of  this  proposition,  and  the 
preceding  one  on  which  it  rests,  will  not  appear 
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PROP,    superfluous  to  those  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with 


Wfaythli 


the  evasive  procedure  of  psychology.    This  science 
]^^!>2tion    frequently  admits  that  matter  per  se  is  not  to  be 

iiintroduoed.  •  , 

known,  but  still  holds  in  reserve  the  opinion  that  it 
may,  in  some  way  or  other,  be  thought  or  conceived. 
Thus  Kant,  who  surrenders  all  knowledge  of  tilings 
tn  themselves^  makes  a  reservation  in  favour  of  some 
kind  of  conception  of  them.  Matter  2>er  se  is  called 
by  him  a  noumenon  (rh  vo6viuvov)  *  that  is  to  say,  it  is  an 
object  of  thought — of  pure  intellectual  contempla- 
tion ;  a  position  which,  besides  being  erroneous  and 
contradictory,  is  remarkable  for  the  direct  reversal 
of  the  Platonic  doctrine  which  it  involves.  Matter 
per  se  (Kant's  "  ding  an  sich  ")  is  with  Plato  the 
absolutely  unintelligible,  the  most  alien  from  all 
conceivability :  with  Kant  it  is  the  object  of  an  in- 
tellectual conception,  and  the  approved  nutriment  of 
thought — so  strange  are  the  metamorphoses  which 
philosophical  opinions  undergo  In  their  transmission 
from  ancient  to  modem  thinkers.  In  Kant's  hands 
Plato's  transitory  and  phenomenal  has  been  trans- 
lated into  veritable  substance — the  ytyp6fi(vop  trans- 
muted into  the  ovtw  hv.  The  present  and  preceding 
propositions  have  been  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
correcting  this  abuse,  by  showing  that  matter  per  se 
can  be  just  as  little  the  object  of  thought  as  it  can 
be  the  object  of  knowledge.  Should  the  reader, 
however,  be  inclined  to  adopt  the  contrary  opinion, 
he  will  find  satisfaction  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
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connter-propositions,  which  reduce  to  logical  pre-    prop, 


XII. 


daion  the  vague  and  uncertain  utterances  of  psycho- 
logy on  this  subject,  and  which,  fj^frti^,  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  uphold  matter  j7er«6  as  thinkable,  notwith- 
standing the  demonstration  of  Proposition  IV.,  by 
which  it  was  proved  to  be  absolutely  unknowabla 

2.  In  considering  this  Proposition  and  its  demon- 
stration, the  first  circumstance  to  be  attended  to  isonwhAieon- 

ditkm  matttr 

this — ^that  matter  and  its  qualities  per  se  may  very  pergemit^it 
well  be  thought  of,  if  some  additional  element  be  not  ^ 
essential  to  their  original  cognition.  Thought  can 
subtract  whatever  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  con- 
stitute knowledge  in  the  first  instance ;  but  thought 
cannot  do  more  than  this.  No  power  of  abstraction 
can  withdraw  from  representation  any  element  indis- 
pensable to  the  composition  of  presentation.  Every 
other  element  may  be  withdrawn,  but  an  indis- 
pensable element  may  not  be  withdrawn.  This 
point  was  sufficiently  explained  in  the  preceding 
proposition  (Obs.  5),  where  the  limitation  of  thought 
now  referred  to  was  called  restriction  by  the  way 
of  subtraction. 

3.  The  question  therefore  is.  In  attempting  to 
cogitate  matter  and  its  qualities  per  se^  is  thought 
leaving  out,  or  endeavouring  to  leave  out,  any  cle- 
ment essential  to  the  original  cognition  of  matter 
and  its  qualities  ?    And  the  answer  is,  that  thought 
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PROP,    is  nnqaestionablj  attempting  to  do  this.      It  is 


XII. 


attempting  to  leave  out  all  conception  of  the  ego, 
ingtotbink  which  was  antecedently  apprehended  along  with 
ijMvoataii  matter  and  its  qualities, — and  this  it  cannot  do;  for 
SSiitoS,*"  the  ego  required  to  be  apprehended  as  the  very 
u'^LiS^ISiuMr  ground  (Proposition  I.)  and  essential  element  (Pro- 
position II.)  of  the  original  cognition.    And  there- 
fore the  thought  of  the  antecedent  ego  must  form 
part  of  the  secondary  representation,  just  as  much 
as  the  knowledge  of  it  formed  part  of  the  primary 
presentation.    Consequently,  all  thought  as  well  as 
all  knowledge  of  matter  'per  se  is  impossible. 

4.  In  the  case  of  thought  or  representation,  the 
How  the  imagination  leads  us  into  precisely  the  same  inad- 
uwjdS  i«  vertency  which  we  are  led  into  by  perception  in  the 
case  of  knowledge  or  presentation.  When  we  per- 
ceive cxteiiial  objects,  we  usually  pay  so  little  atten- 
tion to  self  that  we  seem  to  overlook  altogether  this 
most  essential  element  of  cognition :  so  when  we 
think  of,  or  represent,  external  objects,  we  think  so 
little  of  the  antecedent  "  me,"  formerly  apprehended 
along  with  them,  that  we  seem  to  be  thinking  of 
these  objects  themselves,  without  taking  any  notice 
of  this,  the  necessary  constituent  in  our  original 
knowledge  of  them,  and  which  is  now  a  necessary 
constituent  in  our  representation  of  them.  The  one 
oversight  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  other. 
We  arc,  in  the  first  instance,  (in  presentation)  so 


■stray. 
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mach  more  forcibly  impressed  by  the  presence  to  the    prop. 


mind  of  the  things,  than  we  are  by  the  presence  to 
the  mind  of  itselfy  that,  in  the  second  instance,  (in 
representation)  we  are  much  more  impressed  by  the 
presence  to  the  mind  of  the  images  of  the  things 
than  we  are  by  the  presence  to  the  mind  of  the 
thoDght  of  the  self,  which  was  apprehended  along  with 
the  things  whose  images  we  are  now  contemplating. 

5.  For  example ;  the  man  who  may  have  made 

a  tonr,  daring  last  summer,  through  the  Highlands  luiubmtion. 
of  Scotland,  was  much  more  forcibly  impressed  by  the 
charms  of  the  scenery  through  which  he  passed  than 
he  was  by  the  presence  of  himself  whom,  however, 
he  apprehended  (faintly  it  may  be)  at  every  turn, 
and  in  continual  concomitance  with  all  that  he  be- 
held : — so  subsequently,  when  he  recalls  to  mind  his 
former  tour,  his  imagination  brings  before  him  ideal 
pictures  of  these  scenes  without  bringing  before  him, 
by  any  means,  so  forcibly — indeed,  without  appear^ 
ing  to  bring  before  him  at  all,  that  former  self,  which 
was  apprehended  in  constant  and  necessary  associa- 
tion with  every  one  of  them. 

6.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  this  illustration 
expresses  correctly  the  state  of  the  fact :  but  just  as  seif  mmt  im 
little  can  there  be  a  doubt  that,  in  thiukiug  or  re-  J^^  ~  much 

'  ^  M  it  matt  tw 

presenting  what  we  formerly  beheld,  we  are  as  much  p«^»«<>- 
compelled  by  the  necessary  laws  of  reason  to  cogi- 
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PROP,    tate  or  represent  ourself  in  its  antecedent  connection 

XXL  , 

with  these  scenes,  as  we  were  in  the  first  instance 

compelled  by  the  necessary  laws  of  reason  to  appre* 
hend  this  self  when  the  objects  were  actoally  before 
us.  And  we  are  thus  compelled ;  because  this  ap- 
prehension of  self  was  in  the  first  instance  essential 
to  the  constitution  of  the  cognition,  and  therefore  the 
thought  of  this  antecedent  apprehension  of  self  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  constitution  of  the  repre- 
sentation. If  it  were  impossible  to  know  one  thing 
without  knowing  two  things,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
represent  one  thing  without  representing  two  things ; 
because,  unless  this  were  so,  less  would  be  represent- 
able  than  could  be  known ;  in  other  words,  that  would 
be  representable  which  could  not  be  known.  But  this 
contradicts  Proposition  XI.,  and  is  therefore  a  false 
and  contradictory  supposition.  And  the  conclusion 
is,  that  we  cannot  think  or  represent  to  the  mind  our 
antecedent  knowledge  or  experience  of  material 
things  without  thinking  or  representing  the  "  me" 
by  which  they  were,  in  the  first  instance,  appre- 
bended,  and  which  was  itself  necessarily  apprehended 
along  with  them. 

7.  Twelfth  Counter-proposttioru — "  Matter  and  its 
Twelfth       qualities  per  se  are  not  absolutely  incogitable  ;  they 
poStSl^"^  admit  of  being  conceived  or  represented  in  thought, 
although  it  may  be  true  that  they  cannot  be  pre- 
sented in  knowledge.'' 
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8.  This  connter-proposition  expresses  the  inad-     prop. 


Tertency  of  natural  thinking,  and  also  of  psycholo- 
gical sdenoe  which  comes  up  in  the  place  of  Coun-  anddowDftii. 
ter-propontions  IV.  and  Y.,  when  these  are  sub- 
verted by  their  corresponding  propositions.  This 
counter-proposition  would  rest  upon  an  assured 
basis  if  Counter-proposition  XI.  were  sound;  be- 
cause, if  less  could  be  thought  of  than  was  essential  to 
constitute  cognition, there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent 
matter  |?er  se  from  being  conceived.  But  Counter- 
proposition  XL  is  false,  and  therefore  Counter-pro- 
position XII.,  which  is  founded  upon  it,  is  false  also. 
The  one  goes,  down  before  Proposition  XI.,  and  the 
other  before  Proposition  XII.,  as  contradicting  the 
necessary  truths  of  reason. 

9.  The  psychologist  sometimes  argues  that,  al- 
though matter  and  its  qualities  per  se  cannot  be  Matter  ner 
imagined,  they  may  nevertheless  be  thought  of  ij^jj^f^ 
some  loose  and  indeterminate  kind  of  way.  Imagi- 
nation, he  may  admit,  cannot  represent  to  us  the 
material  universe  emancipated  from  all  subjective 
or  sensational  admixture;  but  he  may  contend 
that  pure  thinking  is  competent  to  perform  what 
knowledge  and  imagination  are  unable  to  overtake. 
This  proposition  disposes  of  that  Inconsiderate  and 
evasive  mode  of  arguing.  It  deprives  matter  jt^er 
se  of  every  chance  of  being  conceived  or  repre- 
sented. 
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PROP.  Beld  obUdned  no  result|  owing  to  the  abstract  nature 
-  of  his  inqoiry,  and  the  nothingness  of  his  STStem  has 
escaped  through  the  sieves  of  all  his  successors. 
Thej  drag  for  abstractions  in  nets  composed  of  ab- 
stractions ;  and,  consequently,  tfaej  catch  very  few 
fish.  If  we  would  avoid  this  tenmnation  to  our  toils; 
if  we  would  protect  ourselves  against  the  unpleasant- 
ness of  losing  no  result  t^dce  over,  we  must  go  to 
work  in  a  very  different  way.  It  is  of  no  use  in- 
quiring into  the  laws  of  knowing  and  thinking,  con- 
sidered as  abstract  operations.  We  must  study  the 
contents,  and  not  the  mere  form  of  knowledge ;  for 
the  form  without  the  contents, — the  law  without  that 
which  the  law  determines, — is  elusory  as  the  dream 
of  a  shadow.  We  must  ask,  and  find  out,  whcU  we 
know,  and  tohat  we  think; — in  other  words,  we 
must  inquire  whether  matter  per  se  be  what  we  know 
or  think,  or  whether  we  have  not,  all  along,  been 
practising  an  imposition  upon  ourselves  in  imagin- 
ing that  this  was  what  we  knew,  when,  in  truth, 
this  was  not  what  we  knew.  K  any  important  con- 
clusions are  to  be  reached,  the  concrete,  and  not  the 
abstract,  must  be  the  object  of  our  investigation, 
and  this  is  what  these  Institutes  have  endeavoured 
to  keep  constantly  in  view. 


PROPOSITION  XIIL 


THE  INDEPENDEST  UNIVEBSE  IN   THOUGHT. 

The  only  independent  universe  which  any 
mind  or  ego  can  think  of  is  the  universe  in 
synthesis  with  some  oilier  mind  or  ego. 


DEMONSTRATION. 

Objects  plus  a  subject,  or  self,  is  the  only  uni- 
Tcrse  which  can  be  known  (Props.  I.  and  II.)  The 
only  universe  which  can  be  thought  of  is  the  uni- 
verse which  can  be  known  (Prop.  XI.)  Therefore, 
objects  flu8  a  subject,  or  self,  is  the  only  universe 
which  can  be  thought  of.  Consequently,  whenever 
any  mind  or  ego  thinks  of  the  universe  as  independ- 
ent of  itself,  it  must  still  think  of  it  as  made  up  of 
objects  plus  a  subject.  Therefore,  the  only  inde^ 
pendent  universe  which  any  mind  or  ego  can  think 
of  is  the  universe  in  synthesis  with  some  other  mind 
or  ego. 
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OBSERVATIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  This  proposition,  like  all  the  others  in  this 
PROP,  section  of  the  science,  abstains  from  affirming  anj- 
thing  as  to  existence.    It  does  not  stat«  what  inde- 

on^orwiHit  pendent  universe  can  alone  exist,  but  merelj  what 
o>fir«d,  not  of  independent  universe  can  alone  be  thou£:ht  of.  What- 

wbiUtttatiL  ^  ... 

ever  controversies  may  still  continue  to  prevail  as  to 
the  kind  of  independent  universe  which  may  exist, 
it  is  submitted  that  this  Institute  settles,  once  and 
for  ever,  and  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  dispate, 
what  the  only  kind  of  independent  universe  is  which 
can  be  conceived  to  exist. 

2.  It  answers  a  question  which  the  reader,  who  is 
it^swen  interested  in  speculation,  may  perhaps  by  tiiU  time 
— wfaatinde.  be  disposcd  to  ask,  after  finding  himself  apparently 
2*JJJ"J*  debarred  from  the  conception  of  any  independent 

universe: — What  universe,  then,  do  the  laws  of 
thought  permit  us  to  cogitate  as  absolutely  inde- 
pendent of  ourselves?  The  answer  is  this  proposi- 
tion, which  declares  that  the  only  universe  inde- 
pendent of  each  of  us,  which  each  of  us  can  think  of,  is 
the  universe  in  union  with  some  other  subject  than 
himself.  Each  of  us  can  unyoke  the  universe  (so  to 
speak)  from  himself;  but  he  can  do  this  only  by  yoking 
it  on,  in  thought,  to  some  other  self.  The  laws  of  all 
thought,  and  of  all  reason,  prevent  us  most  strin- 
gentiy  from  construing  to  our  minds  any  other  uni- 
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▼ene  than  this ;  but  this  kind  of  independent  universe    prop. 
they  permit  na  to  constme  to  our  heart's  content.        

3.  Another  point  which  this  proposition  clears  up 
is  this :  The  reader  may  ask.  When  I  suppose  my-  vrhj^do 

_  >-  ^  not  thinli  Oi 

self  removed  from  this  sublunary  scene,  why  do  I  things » 
not  think  of  it  as  relapsing  into  that  amorphous  and  ]^|^ 
nonsensical  state  in  which  it  is  declared  to  be  when  '^^  "^ 
Associated  altogether  from  me  f  Why  do  I  think 
of  it  as  still  orderly  and  subsistent?  Why  does  it 
not  drop  instantly  into  the  gulph  of  the  contradictory? 
Simply  because  you  do  not  think  of  it  as  dissociated 
frt>m  every  me.  You  cannot  perform  the  abstrac- 
tion. Whenever  you  think  of  material  things  which 
are  no  longer  before  you,  you  will  find  that  you  are 
either  thinking  of  them  and  yourself  as  these  were 
formerly  apprehended  together,  or  that  you  are 
thinking  of  them  in  connection  with  some  other  self 
or  subject.  It  is  through  the  performance  of  the 
latter  operation  that  each  of  us  is  enabled  to  think 
the  universe  as  independent  of  himself.  This  is  not 
a  matter  of  choice, — ^a  mode  in  which  we  choose  to 
think :  it  is  a  matter  of  necessity, — a  mode  in  which 
we  cannot  help  thinking.  It  is  an  operation  which 
is  done  for  us,  and  in  spite  of  us,  and  in  obedience 
to  our  deeper  genius,  who  laughs  to  see  how,  even 
while  we  are  performing  it,  we  imagine  ourselves  to 
be  doing  something  very  difierent — namely,  to  be 
thinking  of  the  universe  by  itself,  or  out  of  synthesis 

U 
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PROP,    with  every  intelligent  subject.    TiuB  latter  opention 


xiu. 


cannot  be  performed.  It  is  made  impracticable  by 
the  law  whi9h  declares  that  that  alone  can  be  thonght 
of  which  can  possibly  be  known.  But  althongh  it 
cannot  be  performed,  we  can  understand  how  its  per- 
formance, if  possible,  would  have  the  effect  of  reducing 
the  universe  to  the  predicament  of  a  contradiedon  ; 
because  the  abstraction  of  the  ^^me"  would  empty 
it  of  the  element  which,  by  Proposition  I.,  is  essential 
to  the  constitution  of  all  knowledge  or  presentatioDi 
and  which,  by  Proposition  XI.,  is  essential  to  the 
constitution  of  all  thought  or  representation. 

4.  An  objection,  which  at  first  sight  may  look 
Anobj6ctioii  serious,  secms  to  lie  against  this  proposition.     It 

may  be  alleged  that,  in  cogitating  material  things, 
each  of  us  can  cogitate  merely  his  own  individual 
self,  which  was  originally  apprehended  in  the  cogni- 
tion of  them.  It  may  bo  supposed  that,  no  other 
than  each  person's  individual  self  having  been  known 
or  presented  to  him  in  the  first  instance,  no  other 
than  this  can  be  conceived  or  represented  by  him  in 
the  second  instance,  according  to  the  terms  of  Pro- 
position XI. 

5.  This  objection  is  very  easily  removed.  It  pro- 
ceeds on  'a  misapprehension,  not  unnatural,  of  Pro- 
position XI.;  which  misapprehension,  however,  will  be 
completely  obviated  if  the  reader  will  attend  to  the 
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two  restrictionB  of  thoue^ht  laid  down  amons  the    prop. 

^  °  XIII. 


observationB  os  that  proposition.     Bepresentation 
cany  first,  do  anything  except  add  to  the  data  of  cog-  obviated. 
nition,  an  element  of  which  no  type  or  instance  has  »ingtotype- 

'  J 1^  can  wppoM 

been  ^ven,  or  can  be  given,  in  experience;  and, "'•'*'***• 
secondljy  it  can  do  anything  except  leave  out  an 
element  essential  to  the  constitution  of  original 
cognition.  But  here  thought  is  doing  neither  of 
these  things.  Having  apprehended  myself  along 
with  all  that  I  apprehend,  I  am  furnished  with  a 
pattern  or  instance,  according  to  which  I  can  cogi- 
tate another,  or  any  number  of  other,  selves 
doing  the  same ;  and  having  supplied  in  thought,  by 
the  supposed  presence  of  another  ''  me"  to  the  uni- 
verse, the  element  essential  to  its  cognition,  I  am 
leaving  out  no  ingredient  essential  to  the  formation 
of  knowledge.  And  thus  each  individual  ego,  with- 
out running  into  a  contradiction,  obtains  in  thought 
a  universe  absolutely  independent  of  its  individual 
aelf.  This  kind  of  independent  universe  each  of  us 
can  believe  to  subsist  in  his  absence  without  harbour- 
ing a  contradiction ;  but  wo  cherish  a  contradiction 
the  instant  we  attempt  to  believe  in  any  other  kind 
of  independent  universe  as  subsisting  in  our  absence. 

6.  The  reason  why  the  universe  'per  ae  is  absolutely 
unthinkable,  is  because  neither  wo  nor  any  intelli-  why  w«  can. 

1    1       r         -I       "®*  cogitate 

gence  has,  or  can  have,  any  type  or  model  whereby  inatt«rpfr*c 
to  construct  it  in  thought.    Had  we  been  furnished  ^>f^* 
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PROP,    with  any  nnffle  instance  of  such  a  type,  we  could 

XIII. 


multiply  in  thought  that  type  as  often  as  we  pleaaed, 
and  represent  to  ourselyes  a  world,  or  a  plurality  of 
worlds,  l?er  86.  There  is  no  transgression  of  the 
laws  of  thought  involved  in  the  suppodtion  that 
what  has  once  been  known  may  be  repeated — and 
repeated  in  a  great  variety  of  fashions.  But  we  have 
not,  and  cannot  have,  a  single  type  given  us  where- 
by to  cogitate  matter  per  se  at  alL  We  are  not 
supplied  even  with  an  example  of  a  grain  of  sand 
per  86.  Proposition  I.  settles  that  point.  And, 
therefore,  no  model  whatever  of  matter  |?er  as  being 
presentable  to  us  in  knowledge,  the  material  universe 
per  86  must  for  ever  remain  absolutely  irrepresent- 
able  by  us  in  thought. 

7.  But  the  case  is  totally  different  in  regard  to  the 
wetrnvea    uuiversc  mecum.    In  thinking  of  objects  plus  an- 
objacto+rab-  othcr  subject,  we  are  restrained  by  no  such  incapa- 
jJgU^^       city  as  that  which  paralyses  us  when  we  would  co- 
^^^        gitate  the  universe  plu8  no  subject  at  alL    Each  of 
us  has  had  an  instance  of  this  synthesis  ^ven  to  him 
in  his  own  knowledge  or  experience.     Each  man 
apprehends  the  universe  (or  parts  of  it)  with  the 
addition  of  himself;  and  therefore  there  is  nothing 
whatever  to  prevent  him  from  conceiving  the  same 
process  to  take  place  in  an  unlimited  number  of  other 
instances.    He  can  think  of  the  universe  plus  an- 
other self  ad  libitum  ;  because,  so  soon  as  the  con- 
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eeption  of  any  one  case  is  obtained,  the  conception     prop. 

of  a  plurality  of  analogous  cases  is  also  compassed.    

The  conception  of  one  necessarily  brings  along  with 
it  the  conception  of  many. 

8.  These  Institutes  will  scarcely  be  charged  with 
loose  argumentation,  or  with  a  disposition  to  flinch  FnrUwr 
from  any  consequence  to  which  their  premises  may  ^V®^**°* 
lead*  All  that  they  are  concerned  about  is,  that  2^  '^^ 
their  deductions  should  be  correctly  drawn — ^not  that 
they  should  be  approved  of  when  drawn:  that 
issoe  must  be  as  fortune  may  determine.  The  plea, 
therefore,  which  would  limit  each  individual  to  the 
co^tation  of  his  own  individual  self  is  rejected,  not 
because  it  is  unpalatable,  but  because  it  is  illogical. 
We  are  as  much  inclined  to  deal  strictly  with  this 
point  as  any  of  our  readers  can  be.  The  system, 
then,  admits  that  each  man  can  be  cognisant,  or  have 
experience,  only  of  his  own  individual  self,  and  only 
of  the  universe  which  is  presented  to  that  individual 
self.  The  question,  therefore,  may  be  asked.  How 
can  he  conceive  any  other  self  than  this  individual, 
or  any  other  universe  than  that  which  this  individual 
is  in  contact  with  ?  Here  it  is  that  the  distinction 
between  the  simply  inconceivable  by  us,  and  the  ab- 
solutely inconceivable  in  itself,  comes  to  our  assist- 
ance. The  simply  inconceivable  by  us  falls  (see 
Introd.  §  68)  under  the  category  of  the  conceivable. 
We  can  conceive  it  as  that  which  is  conceivable  from 
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PROP,    involving  no  contradiction.   Hence,  althongli  anotiher 


self  is  not  knowable  by  me  (in  the  sense  of  being 
pertenced)y  and  is,  moreover,  not  conceivable  hj  me 
(in  the  sense  of  being  conceived  as  that  of  which  I 
have  had  experience),  still  I  can  conceive  another 
self  as  conceivable — ^that  is  to  saj,  as  non-contra^c- 
torj.  I  can  do  this,  because  I  know  and  conceive 
my  individual  self,  and  the  things  by  which  I  am 
surrounded.  But  what  I  can  think  of  as  taking 
place  in  one  instance,  I  can  think  of  as  taking  place 
in  an  infinitude  of  instances ;  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  I  can  think  of  that  one  case  as  not  the  only 
case  of  the  kind  which  is  possible — in  other  words,  as 
not  exhausting  the  capabilities  of  nature  in  that  pai^ 
ticular  direction.  What  is  possible  at  all  is  possible 
to  any  extent.  My  consciousness  is  both  possible 
and  actual,  and  therefore  other  consciousnesses  are 
possible ;  and,  by  a  very  easy  and  reasonable  deter- 
mination of  the  mind,  I  can  admit  them  to  be  actual. 
With  their  actual  existence,  however,  I  have  at 
present  nothing  to  do.  What  I  am  undertaking  to 
show  is,  not  that  other  me'a  besides  me  exist,  but  only 
that  I  can  form  a  conception  of  other  trie's  besides  me, 
and  that  this  is  what  each  of  us  (supposing  that  there 
is  more  than  one  of  us)  can  do.  It  is,  moreover,  to 
be  borne  particularly  in  mind,  that  the  other  egos  or 
subjects  which  are  conceived  by  us,  are  always  con- 
ceived as  the  universal  part  of  all  their  cognitions, 
just  as  one's  own  me  is  always  known  and  conceived 
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as  the  universal  part  of  one's  own  co^itions.    Each     prop. 

XIII. 

of  OS  having  the  type  or  pattern,  can  construct  the    '- 

conception  ad  libitum. 

9.  One  word  on  the  subject  of  Belief.  Belief  is 
the  determination  of  the  mind  to  accept  as  actual  a  word  on 
mcty  or  as  actual  existence,  on  grounds  of  probable 
evidence,  whatever  the  compulsory  reason  has  de- 
clared to  be  possible — that  is,  has  shown  to  be  non- 
contradictory.  But,  according  to  psychology,  and 
more  especially  according  to  our  Scottish  philosophy 
of  common  sense,  belief  is  the  determination  of  the 
mind  to  accept  as  actual  fact,  or  as  actual  existence, 
on  the  evidence  of  ordinary  thinking,  that  which  the 
compulsory  reason  has  proved  to  be  impossible  and 
contradictory. 

10.  Another  difficulty  has  been  started.  Propo- 
sition I.  affirms  that,  alone:  with  whatever  a  man  is  Another 
cognisant  of,  he  must  be  cognisant  of  himself.  In  obviated. 
thinking,  therefore,  of  the  independent  universe  as  a 
synthesis  of  objects  jplus  another  subject,  must  he  not 
take  himself  into  account  as  well,  and  must  not  the 
total  synthesis  of  thought,  in  that  case,  be  objects 
plus  another  me  plus  me  ?  It  is  true  that  the  syn- 
thesis which  each  of  us  cogitates  is  of  this  character. 
But  the  explanation  is  this :  Propositions  I.  and  II. 
lay  down  the  essential  constituents  of  all  cognition, 
and,  consequently,  of  all  conception.    These  elements 
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PBOP.    are  not  necessarily  more  than  objects  fhm  am  self. 

This  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  constitate  a  case  of 

knowledge  or  of  thought.  These  propositions  enmH 
date  that  universal  truth.  Therefore^  although  I 
cannot  cogitate  things^^  another  self  without  taking 
my  own  self  into  account  as  welly  yet  I  can  perfectly 
well  understand  how  such  a  case  (to  wit,  a  case  of 
objects^Zti^  another  subject)  should  take  place  without 
my  having  anything  to  do  with  it.  Thereisnonecee- 
sity  whatever  for  my  taking  into  account  any  other 
selfy  when  I  am  cognisant  of  things  plus  my  indivi- 
dual me;  and,  therefore,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
another  self  to  take  me  into  account,  when  he  is  cog- 
nisant of  himself  and  die  things  by  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded. All  this  I  can  understand  perfectly  well. 
And,  therefore,  although  it  is  true  that  I  must  cogi- 
tate myself  whenever  I  think  of  another  self  in  union 
with  things,  still  I  can  conceive  that  other  self,  and  the 
things  he  is  cognisant  of,  to  subsist,  although  I  were 
entirely  withdra^ni,  or  had  never  been  called  into 
existence.  But  I  cannot  conceive  things  to  subsist 
without  any  ^'me^'  in  my  supposed  annihilation. 
For  to  conceive  this  would  be  to  conceive  a  contra- 
diction— something  from  which  the  grounds  of  all 
conceivability  had  been  removed.  If  the  reader  will 
consider  that  the  general  thesis  laid  down  in  Propo- 
sitions I.  and  II.  is  simply  this,  that  things  and  some 
one  self  are  necessary  to  constitute  the  unit  or  mini- 
mum of  all  possible  knowledge,  and,  consequently. 
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of  all  poflBible  conception,  he  will  very  readilj  sor- 
mount  the  dbDBcolty  which  ia  here  noticed,  and  will 
perceive  that  there  ia  nothing  in  the  present  propo- 
Ktion  which  is  at  all  at  variance  with  anything  that 
has  gone  before. 


PROP. 
XIIL 


11.  The  coonter-proposition  only  remains  to  be 
appended.  After  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  un-  Thirtanth 
necessaiy  to  offer  any  remarks  in  refutation  of  this  pmSioo.^^*^ 
contradictory  product  of  ordinary  thinking,  which 
psychology  has  taken  under  her  protection.  TAiV- 
ieenth  caunier-prcpositwn :  ^^  The  independent  uni- 
verse which  each  of  us  thinks  of  is  the  universe,  out 
of  synthesis  or  connection  with  every  mind,  subject, 
or  self." 


PROPOSITION  XIV. 

THE  PHENOMBNAL  IN   COGNITIOK. 

There  is  no  mere  phenomenal  in  cognition ; 
in  other  words,  the  phenomenal  by  itself 
is  absolutely  unknowable  and  inconceivable. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

The  first  premiss  fixes  the  definition  cf  phenome^ 
non.  "  Whatever  can  be  known  or  conceived  only 
when  something  else  is  known  or  conceived  along 
with  it,  is  a  phenomenon,  or  the  phenomenal."  But 
whatever  can  only  be  so  known  or  conceived,  can- 
not be  known  or  conceived  by  itself.  Therefore 
there  is  no  mere  phenomenal  in  cognition  ;  in  other 
words,  the  phenomenal  by  itself  is  absolutely  un- 
knowable and  inconceivable. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.    Fourteenth    Counter-proposition, — "  There  is 
Fourteenth    nothinff  but  the  phenomenal  in  cognition  ;  in  other 

coanter.pro-  °  '^  . 

voi^^n.       words,  the  phenomenal  alone  is  knowable  and  con- 
ceivable by  us." 
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2.  It  mnst  have  occurred  to  the  reader  before  now,     prop. 

'        XIV. 


that  the  best  waj  of  attaining  to  correct  opinions  on 
most  metaphysical  subjects,  isby  finding  out  what  has  for  reaching 
been  said  on  any  given  point  by  the  psychologists,  JJj2S**y*^ 
and  then  by  saying  the  very  opposite.  In  such 
caAes  we  are  sure  to  be  right  in  at  least  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred.  Indeed,  no  better 
recipe  than  this  can  be  prescribed  for  those  who  are 
dearous  of  compasMug  the  truth.  The  case  before 
US  is  a  striking  exemplification  of  the  infallibility 
of  this  rule,  which  is  established  by  all  the  other  posi- 
tions laid  down  in  these  Institutes,  although,  in  most 
instances,  not  quite  so  obtrusively.  This  counter- 
proposition  gives  expression  to  one  of  those  heredi- 
tary commonplaces,  which  the  science  of  the  human 
mind  has  an  especial  pleasure  in  parading ;  the 
opinion,  to  wit,  that  our  faculties  are  competent  to 
deal  only  with  the  phenomenal — that  is,  the  unsub- 
stantial and  unreal.  What  cause  this  dogma  may 
be  due  to— whether  to  a  mock  humility,  or  to  an  in- 
exactitude of  thinking,  or  to  both — is  not  worth  in- 
qairing,  for  it  is  manifestly  false  and  contradictory. 

3.  This  merely  may  be  said,  that  psychology  has 
been  permitted  to  indulc^e  in  this  solemn  species  of  Ther«ycho- 

.  ,      ,  ,  .     .    ,  f  .         loRical  trifling 

trifling  a  great  deal  too  long,  and  that  it  is  high  time  Jj**^^*™*^^ 
it  should  be  put  a  stop  to.     Why  suppose  that  the  p"*  »•*<>?  ^o- 
vsrcng  side  of  things  is  turned  invariably  towards  ua  ; 
and  that  all  that  we  can  know  is  not  worth  knowing. 
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PROP,  while  all  worth  knowine:  is  hidden  impenetrably 
-^  our  comprehension?  Ls  morbid  Buppositioni^-»] 
homility — it  is  either  laziness  or  stupidity  tryinfllBi 
look  respectable  in  the  garb  of  a  mock  modesty  ;^< 
else  it  is  scepticism  assuming  the  airs  of  super; 
wisdom;  or  else  it  is  timidity  pretending  to  kb 
caution;  or  else  it  is  hypocrisy  endeavouring  to 
curry  favour  with  the  Governor  of  the  universe,  by 
disparaging  the  faculties  which  He  has  endowed  us 
with.  Whatever  it  is,  it  ought  no  longer  to  be  en^ 
dured.  Our  intellectual  tether  is  sufficiently  abort 
without  any  misdirected  psychological  curtailing. 
The  agnoiology  will  show  that  we  are  quite  weak  and 
ignorant  enough  without  affecting  to  be  still  more 
ignorant  and  weak. 

4.  The  restoration  of  the  important  philosophical 
TiM main     tcHus  ''  phenomenon"  and  ^^  substance "  to  their  true 

object  of  this  .... 

uid  three  and  original  significations,  by  supplying  {inter  oZta) 
propoeitioni.  ^he  ouly  definitions  which  afford  any  conception  of 
them,  is  the  main  object  of  tiiis  and  the  three  fol- 
lowing propositions.  In  connection  with  no  meta- 
physical words,  whether  considered  in  themselves 
or  in  their  history,  does  greater  confusion  and  in- 
correctness of  thought  prevail;  and  therefore,  if 
speculative  science  is  ever  to  acquire  solidity  and 
exactitude,  it  is  essential  that  this  mistiness  and 
error  should  be  removed. 


PROPOSITION  XV. 

WHAT  THE  PHENOMENAL  IN  COGNITION  IS. 

Objects,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  the  phe- 
nomenal in  cognition ;  matter  in  aU  its 
varieties  is  the  phenomenal  in  cognition ; 
thoughts  or  mental  states  whatsoever  are 
the  phenomenal  in  cognition ;  the  imiversal 
is  the  phenomenal  in  cognition  ;  the  parti- 
cular is  the  phenomenal  in  cognition ;  the 
ego,  or  mind,  or  subject,  is  the  phenomenal 
in  cognition. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

Objects^  whatever  they  maybe,  can  be  known  only 
along  with  self  or  the  subject  (by  Prop.  I.) ;  matter 
in  all  its  varieties  can  be  known  only  along  with  self 
or  the  subject  (by  Prop.  I.);  thoughts  or  mental 
■tates  whatsoever  can  be  known  only  along  with 
■df  or  the  subject  (by  Prop.  I.) ;  the  universal  can 
be  known  only  along  with  the  particular  (by  Prop. 
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PROP.    VI.) ;  the  particular  can  be  known  only  along  wilkl 


XV. 


the  universal  (by  Prop.  YI.)  The  ego,  or  mindi 
or  subject,  or  oneself,  can  be  known  only  along  with 
some  thing  or  thought  or  determinate  condition  of 
one  kind  or  another  (by  Prop.  IX.)  Therefore  all 
these,  conformably  to  the  definition  of  phenomenon, 
are  the  phenomenal  in  cognition. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  In  this  case  the  counter-proposition  is  some- 
A  peculiarity  what  pccuHar.    In  expression  it  is  coincident  with 

In  the  coun«  *^        ^  ^  ^ 

gr^propod.  the  proposition,  but  in  meaning  it  is  diametrically 
opposed  to  it.  Psychology  holds  that  we  are  cog- 
nisant only  of  the  phenomenal,  because  our  faculties 
are  inadequate  to  reach  the  substantial.  Hence  it 
holds  that  we  are  cognisant  of  the  things  enumer- 
ated in  the  proposition  only  as  phenomena.  The 
proposition,  on  the  other  hand,  holds  that  we  are 
cognisant  of  these  things  as  phenomena,  not  because 
we  are  incompetent  to  apprehend  the  substantial  (see 
Props.  XVI.,  XVII.),  but  because  we  can  be  cog- 
nisant of  each  of  them  only  along  with  something 
else — that  is,  can  be  cognisant  of  each  part  only 
along  with  its  counterpart.  So  that  the  error  of 
psychology  does  not  lie  in  the  affirmation  that  we 
are  cognisant  of  material,  or  other,  objects  only  as 
phenomena,  or  of  ourselves  only  as  a  phenomenon 
(the  proposition  affirms  the  same) ;  but  it  lies  in  the 
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|lttribiitioii  of  this  cogniBanoe  to  a  wrong  cause —    prop. 

namely,  to  the  peculiar  structure  of  our  faculties^    

vbick  is  supposed  to  debar  us  from  anj  better  species 
of  knowledge ;  whereas  the  truth  is,  that  our  incom- 
petency to  iq[»prehend  each  of  these  things  otherwise 
dian  08  phenomenal,  lies  in  the  necessary  and  uni- 
▼ersal  structure  of  reason,  considered  simply  as  such ; 
&r  intelligence,  of  whatever  order  it  may  be,  must 
^rehend  merely  as  phenomenal  that  which  it  can 
apprehend  only  in  union  with  something  else — this 
being  the  very  definition  of  phenomenon,  that  it  is 
diat  which  can  be  known  only  along  with  something 
eke.  Therefore,  to  bring  out  fully  the  error  involved 
in  the  counter-proposition,  it  must  be  expressed  in 
die  following  terms,  stated  as  briefly  as  possible : — 

S.  FifiaaUk  Coimter^aposttion. — '^  Objects,  ma- 
terial or  otherwise — thoughts  or  mental  states  what-  FiftMoth 

oouDter-pro> 

soever — the  ego,  or  mind — all  these  are  the  pheno-  portion. 
menal  in  cognition,  not  because  each  of  them  can  be 
known  only  as  part  of  a  completed  synthesis,  but  be- 
cause our  faculties  are  limited  to  the  comprehension 
of  mere  phenomena,  and  can  hold  no  converse  with 
the  substantial/' 

3.  This  counter-proposition  is  not  only  erroneous ; 
it  is  contradictory.    It  contradicts  the  only  concep-  Thecountw- 
tion  of  phenomenon  which  it  is  possible  to  form,  and  iovoivesa 
to  which  expression  has  been  given  in  the  definition.  ^*^"- 
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PROP,    something  b  known  without  anything  eke  being,  of 

^^  w  Mm 


necessitjy  known  along  with  it.  And  this  some- 
thing, whatever  it  may  turn  out  to  be,  is  known 
substance,  accordmg  to  the  definition.  Therefore 
there  is  a  substantial  in  cognition  ;  in  other  words, 
substance  is  knowable,  and  is  known  hj  us. 

OBSEBYATIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  The  words  "known"  and  "in  cognition"  are 
Tiik  propod.  here  inserted  (as  on  other  occasions)   in  order  to 
toMiftil^    guard  against  the  supposition  that  this  definition 
ntetance.     Qxes  anything,  or  that  this  proposition  proves  any- 
thing, in  regard  to  existing  substance.     Known  sub- 
stance may  subsequently  turn  out  to  be  coincident 
with   existing  substance ;  but  this  is  not    to    be 
assumed,  and  it  is  not  assumed  at  this  place.    All 
that  is  defined  is  known  substance,  and  all  that  is 
proved  is  that  there  is  a  known  substance,  not  that 
known  substance  is  existing  substance. 

2.  The  reader  is  also  requested  to  bear  in  mind 
Neitirar  does  that  this  proDosition  says  notbine  as  to  what  known 
nature  of      substancc  18 1  it  mcrcly  states  and  proves  that  there 

known  sub-  '  ''  ■^ 

•**"**•  is  such  a  thing.  What  the  thing  is — in  other  words, 
what  corresponds  to  the  definition — is  declared  in  the 
next  proposition.  This  remark  is  made  lest  any 
perplexity  or  dissatisfaction  should  be  occasioned  by 
the  vagueness  which  necessarily  hangs  over  a  state- 


i 
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ment  which  merely  announces  tJuU  a  certain  thing  is,    prop. 


XVI. 


without  announcing  what  it  is.  This  vagueness  of 
statement  must  communicate  a  corresponding  vague- 
ness of  thought  to  the  reader's  mind ;  and  he  may 
be  uncertain  whether  he  has  apprehended  the  whole 
•meaning  of  the  proposition.  He  has  apprehended 
its  full  meaning  if  he  will  take  it  literally  as  it 
stands,  and  be  pleased  to  wait  for  further  light  as  to 
vfhat  the  substantial  in  cognition  is  until  he  comes  to 
Proposition  XVII. 

3.  The  theory  of  knowing  would  be  very  incom- 
plete unless  it  embraced  an  explanation  of  certain  Rcuods  for 

^     *■  ^        introdudng 

words  in  connection  with  which  tlie  utmost  laxity  ^p"***** 
of  thought  has  at  all  times  prevailed,  and  around 
which  the  most  confused  and  fruitless  controversies 
have  perpetually  revolved.  Such  words  are  "  sub- 
stance," "  phenomenon,"  "  the  absolute,"  "  the  rela- 
tive.'' The  loose  and  erroneous  tliinking  which  is 
attached  to  these  terms,  both  in  the  popular  mind 
and  in  psychological  science,  is  what  lies  beyond  all 
the  powers  of  description  to  exaggerate.  Definite 
articles,  therefore,  settling  their  meaning  exactly,  are 
quite  indispensable  in  a  work  which  professes  to  lay 
down  the  institutes  of  all  metaphysical  thinking,  and 
to  supply  the  standards  by  a  reference  to  which  all 
vagrant  cogitation  may  be  at  once  pulled  up,  and  all 
controversies  cut  short.  These  articles,  moreover, 
are  necessary  steps  in  the  inquiry,  because  its  ulti- 


■  ■'•■'»»  I-ap„i„,„[ 

<o  determine,  He  de 

"  Ho  .ame  time  gi, 

proposition  return,  t 

~y«-    Now  it  i,  re, 

«!«>  ans».ere  ibi,  „„ 

fcrefore.ineoftra,, 

"■"•  i»  no  connter-n 

«ke»atml  opinion  „, 

M  correction.      Tlie  , 

wt«ralU,i„n„^„„,^ 

«»»■!>  upon  «,i„,i,„„„ 

■on  concede,  that  il,ere 
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can  be  known  or  thought  of  without  anything  else    prop. 


being  known  or  thought  of  along  with  it.    But  logs 

of  wood  or  hrickbatB  cannot  be  thus  known  or  thought 

of  (as  will  appear  from  Prop.  XYII.i  if  it  is  not 

thready  evident  to  the  reader) ;  and  therefore  the 

iflsertion  which  declares  that  these,  and  such  things, 

ire  known  substance,  is  £Bilse  and  contradictory.    But 

BtOlyin  so  far  as  the  present  proposition  is  concerned, 

it  encounters  no  opposition  from  popular  opinion ; 

md  therefore  to  this  extent  our  natural  modes  of 

thought  are  neither  inadvertent  nor  erroneous.    To 

find  the  exact  counter-proposition  which  Proposition 

IVI.  subverts,  we  must  look  to  the  deliverances  of 

psychology. 

5.  Sixteenth   Counter-proposition, «—  ^'  There  is,** 

ttys  psychology,  ''no  substantial  in  cognition  :  we  sixtMntii 
are  not  competent  to  know  or  to  form  any  conccp-  v^^^^ 
tion  of  substance."  Psychology  then  adds,  some- 
what inconsistently,  that  substance  is  to  be  conceived 
as  the  occult  substratum  of  manifest  qualities,  the  un- 
known support  of  known  accidents.  But  inasmuch 
as  we  are  not  considering  at  present  what  the  nature 
of  substance  is,  but  only  the  state  of  the  fact  as  to 
our  knowledge  of  it,  all  remarks  on  this  latter  part 
of  the  psychological  doctrine  must  be  reserved  for  a 
subsequent  occasion  (see  Prop.  XVIL,  Obs.  8, 9, 10.) 

6.  This  counter-proposition  contradicts  reason. 
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PROP,    because  it  advances  a  doctrine  which,  if  tme,  would 

XVI.  '  ' 


ItldOWB&U. 


render  all  cognition  impos^ble.  Unless  the  mind 
could  know  something  without  knowing  anything 
more  —  in  other  words,  unless  it  could  know  sub- 
stance (for  known  substance,  according  to  the  defini- 
tion, is  whatever  can  be  known  without  anything 
more  being  known),  no  knowledge,  as  has  been 
stated  in  the  demonstration,  could  arise;  because, 
in  that  case,  the  mind,  before  it  could  know  anything, 
would  be  eternally  under  the  necessity  of  knowing 
something  more ;  and  this  process  never  coming  to  an 
end,  knowledge  could  never  come  to  a  beginning. 
But  knowledge  does  come  to  a  beginning ;  it  takes 
place.  Therefore  the  mind  can  know  something 
without  knowing  anything  besides ;  or,  more  shortly, 
it  is  cognisant  of  substance ;  and  the  counter-propo- 
sition which  denies  this  truth  can  no  more  keep  its 
ground  against  these  considerations,  than  a  soap- 
bubble  can  withstand  a  thunderbolt. 

7.  A  moderate  degree  of  reflection  may  convince 
Defence  of  any  onc  that  the  definition  of  known  substance  here 
known  lut-  presented,  is  the  only  true  and  tenable  and  intelli- 
gible  definition  of  it  which  can  be  formed.  No  other 
conception  of  known  or  knowable  substance  can  be 
formed  than  that  it  is  that  which  can  subsist  in 
thought  without  anything  else  subsisting  in  thought 
along  with  it.  Whatever  can  thus  stand  or  subsist 
is  certainly  a  known  substance — a  conceived  sub- 
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sistence ;  whether  it  be  an  existing  substance  is  a     prop. 


totally  different  question,  and  one  with  which,  as  has 
been  said  again  and  again,  we  have  at  present  no 
concern.  A  very  distmct  meaning  can  be  attached 
to  the  word  substance  when  thus  understood;  but 
every  attempt  to  understand  it  in  any  other  sense,  is 
sore  to  result  in  understanding  it  in  no  sense  at  all. 

8.  Any  further  notices,  critical  or  historical,  re- 
specting substance,  will  come  in  more  appropriately  Thitd*fliii- 

-  ,  ,  tlon  It  diH  to 

under  the  next  proposition.  Meanwhile,  this  may  SfOnoia. 
be  remarked,  that  the  definition  of  it  here  laid  down 
is  due  to  Spinoza,  who  thus  defines  substance :  "  Per 
sabstantiam  intelligo  id,  quod  in  se  est,  et  per  so 
concipitur ;  hoc  est,  id  cujus  conceptus  non  indigct 
conceptu  alterius  rei,  a  quo  formari  dcbeat "  * — that 
18,  '^  By  substance  I  understand  that  which  is  con- 
ceived as  standing  alone  and  undetached ;  in  other 
words,  substance  is  that  whose  conception  does  not 
require  to  be  assisted  or  supplemented  by  the  con- 
ception of  anything  else."  This  translation  is  not 
strictly  literal,  but  it  gives  Spinoza's  meaning  with 
the  utmost  exactitude,  and  more  intelligibly  than  any 
closer  verbal  rendering  could  do.  Spinoza's  mistake 
lay  in  his  prematurely  giving  out  this  proposition  as 
the  definition  of  existing,  and  not  simply  as  the  defini- 
tion of  known,  substance. 

*  Ethiea,  part  primafDe&mt  IIL 


PROPOSITION   XVII. 

WEhl  THE   SUBSTANTIAL  U  COGNITION    IS. 

Object  plus  subject  is  the  substantial  in  cog- 
nition ;  matter  niecum  is  the  substantial  in 
cognition ;  thoughts  or  mental  states  what- 
soever, together  with  the  self  or  subject,  are 
the  substantial  in  cognition ;  the  universal, 
in  union  with  the  particular,  is  the  substan- 
tial in  cognition  ;  the  ego  or  mind  in  any 
determinate  condition,  or  vnth  any  thing  or 
thought  present  to  it,  is  the  substantial  in 
cognition.  This  synthesis,  thus  variously 
expressed,  is  the  substantial,  and  the  only 
substantial,  in  cognition. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

Object  plus  subject — matter  mectim — thoughts  or 
mental  states  whatsoever,  together  with  the  self  or 
subject — the  ego  or  mind  in  any  determinate  condi- 
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tion,  or  with  any  thing  or  thought  present  to  it — ^the    prop. 

nniTersal  in  nnion  with  the  particular — ^theae  varie-    

ties  of  expresfiion  declare  what  constitutes  the  only 
Bynthesis  which  can  be  known  or  conceived  without 
snything  else  b^ng  known  or  conceived  along  with 
it  (see  in  particular  Props.  11.  III.  VI.  IX.  XIII.) 
Therefore  this  i^nthesis  (thus  variously  expressed) 
IB  the  substantial,  and  the  only  substantial,  in  cogni- 
tion, conformably  to  the  definition  of  substance  given 
in  Prop.  XVL 


OBSERVATIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  JSevenieenth  Counter^opositian. — "  Object  plus 
subject — matter  meoum — thoughts  or  mental  states  sertntanth 
'whatsoever,  together  with  the  self  or  subject — the  vo^^^on. 
universal  in  union  with  the  particular — this  synthe- 
sis, thus  variously  expressed,  is  merely  the  pheno- 
menal in  cognition.  The  substantial  is  rather  the 
separate  members  of  the  synthesis  than  the  total 
synthesis  itself.  Thus  object  apart  from  subject — 
matter  apart  from  mind— the  ego  apai-t  from  the 
non-ego,  and  separated  from  all  thoughts  and  de- 
terminations— ^the  non-ego  divorced  from  the  ego, 
and  existing  as  it  best  can, — these  are  the  substan- 
tial, not  indeed  in  human  knowledge,  for  human 
knowledge  cannot  lay  hold  of  the  substantial,  but  in 
reality,  tn  rerum  nahira.  They  are  the  occult  bases 
of  all  the  phenomena,  intellectual  and  material,  which 
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PROP,    alone  como  before  us ;  and  among  these,  and  equally 

phenomenal  in  its  character,  falls  to  be  ranked  what 

is  called  the  synthesis  in  cognition  of  objects  and 
subject — ^matter  and  me — mind  with  thoughts  or 
things  present  to  it — the  universal  and  the  particular 
— the  ego  and  the  non-ego/' 


2.  This  counter-proposition  is  a  conglomeration 
coimionw.  of  epistemology  and  ontology,  with  a  slight  tincture 
JJJ^J^^  of  common  opinion,  and  a  largo  menstruum  of  psy- 
T^^'^       chological  doctrine.      To  disentangle  its  contents, 

therefore,  it  must  be  put  through  a  refining  process 
— first,  in  order  to  clear  it  from  all  ontological  ad- 
mixture, and  to  disengage  and  exhibit  that  part  of 
it  which  psychology  opposes  to  the  proposition ;  and, 
secondly,  in  order  to  disengage  and  exhibit  that  part 
of  it  which  ordinary  thinking  opposes  to  the  propo- 
sition. 

3.  Firstj  Part  of  this  counter-proposition  is  ob- 
EUmination   viously  ontological.    Although  psychology  professes 

of  its  onto' 

logical  iur-  to  havo  HO  faith  in  ontoloery,  and  disclaims  all  con- 
nection  with  so  unapproachable  a  department  of 
metaphysics,  she  nevertheless  retains  such  a  hold 
over  this  unreclaimed  province  as  enables  her,  unless 
vigorously  withstood,  to  disconcert  the  operations  of 
the  exact  reason,  and  to  impede  the  progress  of 
genuine  speculation.  Thus,  when  the  question  is 
put,  What  is  the  substantial  in  cognition  ?  psycho- 
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logy  is  not  content  with  answering  that  there  is  no 
mbBtantial  in  cognition,  and  that  what  is  supposed 
to  be  BDc^  is  merelj  the  phenomenal :  she  goes  on 
to  declare  what  the  sobstaDtial  tn  exialence  is ;  and 
thus  people's  attention  is  called  off  from  the  proper 
and  only  point  onder  consideration,  while  the  truth, 
ivhdch  is  not  over-willing  to  be  caught  at  any  time, 
sUpa  qnietlj  away  during  the  confusion.  "  Wc  first 
ruM  a  dost,"  says  Berkeley,  "  and  then  complain  that 
we  cannot  see  " — a  very  true  remark.  The  specu- 
lative thinker  aaks  a  question  about  knowledge, 
irherenpoa  the  psychologist  instantly  kicks  up  a 
tannoil  about  existence,  so  that  neither  of  them  can 
see  what  they  are  looking  for.  The  question,  What 
is  the  ■abstandal  in  cognition  ?  is  no  more  answered 
by  saying  that  some  occult  substratum  of  qualities  is 
the  Bobrtantial  in  exigUfuXf  than  the  question,  Who 
i>  the  Great  Mogul?  is  answered  by  the  reply  that 
her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  is  the  Sovereign  of 
England.  We  therefore  throw  overboard,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  ontological  surplusage  contained  in 
the  counter-proposition,  and  limit  it  to  the  relevant 
averment  "  that  objects  ^Iim  a  subject  is  not  the  sub- 
■tantial,  but  is  the  mere  phenomenal,  in  cognition." 

4.  The  contradiction  involved  in  the  counter-pro- 
poaition  thus  restricted  is  instantly  brought  to  light 
by  an  appeal  to  the  definitions  of  substance  and 
phenomenon  (Prop.  XTI.  Dem.,  Prop.  XIY.  Dem.) 
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FBOP.    The  known  substantial  is  whatever,  and  only  what- 

ever,  can  be  known  or  thought  of  without  anytlung 

dietory  cha-  elso  being  kuown  or  thought  of  along  with  it.  IX)es 
S?M  ft  to  ^i^T^^S  0^  require  to  be  known  or  thought  of  along 
^IS^^  with  objects  plus  a  subject,  or  along  with  matter 
fnecum^  or  along  with  the  universal  +  the  particular? 
It  is  obvious  that  nothing  else  does  (see  Prop&  II. 
III.  VI.)  Does  anything  more  require  to  be  appr^ 
bended  than  the  ego  or  oneself  in  some  determinate 
condition?  Nothing  more  requires  to  be  appre- 
hended (Prop.  IX.)  Therefore  this  synthesis,  how* 
ever  it  may  be  expressed,  is  the  substantial  in  cog- 
nition, and  is  established  as  such  on  necessary 
grounds  of  reason ;  and  consequently  the  counter- 
proposition  is  the  denial  of  a  necessary  truth  of 
reason. 

Again:  The  phenomenal  is  whatever,  and  only 
whatever,  can  be  known  or  thought  of  only  when 
something  else  is  known  or  thought  of  along  with  it 
Can  objects  plus  a  subject — or  can  matter  mecum — 
or  can  the  universal -f  the  particular — or  can  the 
ego  or  oneself  in  some  determinate  condition— <!an 
the  synthesis  of  these  be  known  only  when  something 
else  is  known  along  with  it?  No  indeed.  The 
synthesis  can  be  known  by  itself,  and  unsupplemented 
by  anything  further.  Therefore  this  synthesis  is  not 
the  phenomenal  in  cognition,  and  is  proved  not  to 
be  this  on  necessary  principles  of  reason ;  and  conse- 
quently the  coimter-proposition  is  an  affirmation 
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wliich  oontndieta  a  neoeHary  trath  of  reason.  Thus    prof. 

XYII. 

it  inrolyes  a  mental  contradiction,  whether  looked  at    ^ 

in  its  negadve  or  in  its  affirmatiye  aspect. 

&  Secondly^  We  have  now  to  consider  what 
part  of  die  coonter-proporition  stands  opposed  to  tim  coaB«» 

DCODOliftiOO 

tiie  proposition  as  the  product  of  natural,  and  not  of  coxukieradin 
pajchological,  thinking.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  ^^,£^^ 
determine  what  is  a  spontaneous  mode,  and  what  is  ^^''^ 
an  acquired  habit,  of  thought,  because  psychological 
doctrine  frequently  mingles  its  contaminating  waters 
"mth  the  not  over^clear  current  of  popular  thinking, 
until  men  ima^ne  that  they  are  entertaining  natu- 
rally, and  of  their  own  accord,  some  dogma  for 
yrhidi  they  were  indebted  to  a  perverse  training  in 
what  is  called  ^^  mental  philosophy."  In  the  present 
instance,  however,  it  is  not  difficult  to  distinguish 
the  natural  from  the  psychological  judgment.  Psy- 
chology tries  to  persuade  people  that  in  all  their 
dealings  with  themselves  and  the  universe,  they 
never  come  across  anything  substantial — that  mere 
qualities  or  phenomena  are  the  objects  of  their  con- 
templation. But  the  world  has  not  been  imposed 
npon  by  this  consecrated  nonsense,  against  which  it 
is  unnecessary  to  argue;  for,  let  psychologists  preach, 
and  let  their  followers  believe  as  they  will,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  no  man,  in  sober  earnest,  and  if  put  upon 
oath,  would  ever  say  that  he  had  got  down,  and  fairly 
digested,  that  stone. 
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niop.    they  can  be  conceived  as  aabsiBting ;  they  require  to 

be  sapplemented  in  knowledge,  or  in  thoaghti  by  the 

known  or  conceived  ^^  me  "  before  they  can  be  known 
or  thought  of  at  aU  (Props.  I.  and  XUL)  It  is  thus 
obvious  that  psycholo^cal  substance  does  not  answer 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.  It  was  pos- 
tulated because  the  qualities  could  not  be  conceived 
as  standing  alone ;  but  just  as  little  can  the  qualities 
pliLs  the  substance  be  conceived  as  standing  alone; 
therefore  the  hypothesis  is  good  for  nothing.  It 
offers  to  the  material  qualities  a  support  which  breaks 
down  under  them — a  very  questionable  kindness. 

10.  SecoTidlyy  This  opinion  is,  moreover,  mislead- 
SMondij,  It  ing :  it  places  before  us  the  mere  phenomenal  and 
111  tbt  mere   calls  it  the  Substantial     Whatever  can  be  known 

njfunotmml 

or  thought  of  only  when  something  else  is  known 
or  thought  of  along  with  it  is  the  phenomenal  (see 
Definition).  Phenomena,  with  the  addition  of  the 
substratum,  which  psychology  calls  substance,  can 
be  known  or  thought  of  only  when  the  ego  is  known 
or  thought  of  along  with  them  (Props.  I.  and  XII.) 
Therefore  the  synthesis  of  phenomena  and  psycho- 
logical substance  is  the  mere  phenomenal.  With 
this  proviso,  then,  that  the  psychological  hypothesis 
docs  not  answer  its  purpose,  and  that,  while  profess- 
ing to  giro  us  some  conception,  however  inadequate, 
of  tho  substantial,  it  places  before  us  the  mere  phe- 
nomenal, strict  speculation  can  have  no  objection  to 
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concede  to  psychologj  as  many  occult  substrata  of    prop. 


qualities  as  she  may  choose  to  demand.    One  or  one 
thousand  is  a  matter  of  absolute  indifference. 

11.  Lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  these  Insti- 
tutes are  obnoxious  to  the  same  sentence  of  re-TtMiuutii- 

tkMial  ooa- 

prehension  which  has  just  been  pronounced  upon^^ttsoaor 

»  •»  r  r        known  lub- 

paychology,  inasmuch  as  it  may  be  said  that  they 
too  represent  substance  as  constituted  by  a  synthesis 
of  phenomena  (object  +  subject),  the  following  dif- 
ference must  be  pointed  out,  and  carefully  borne  in 
mind.  The  charge  against  psychology  is,  that  the 
sabstance  for  which  she  contends  is  no  substance  at 
all,  but  is  the  mere  phenomenal^  because  it  requires 
to  be  supplemented  in  thought  by  something  more 
— ^namely,  by  the  "me;''  whereas  the  substantial, 
for  which  strict  speculation  contends,  is  undoubtedly 
a  substance  in  cognition  (whatever  it  may  be  in 
existence);  because,  although  it  may  be  an  aggregate 
of  mere  phenomena,  it  can  and  does,  nevertheless, 
subsist  in  thought  without  any  else  subsisting  there 
along  with  it ;  and  thus  it  corresponds  to  the  defini- 
tion of  known  substance,  which  is  all  that  is  required 
to  bear  out  the  truth  of  the  statement  advanced  in 
Proposition  XVU.  Any  one  may  convince  himself, 
without  much  difficulty,  that  he  can  think  of  things 
pUu  himself  without  thinking  of  anything  more  (and 
can  therefore  conceive  the  substantial);  and  also  that 
he  cannot  think  of  anything  less  than  this  without 
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PROP,    thinking  of  Bomething  more ;  and,  conBeqoentlj,  t 

whatever  ho  thinks  of  as  less  than  this  comple 

synthesis,  Is  thought  of  as  the  phenomenal,  in  c 
fonnltj  with  the  definition  of  phenomenon. 

12.  This  article  may  be  appropriately  conclu 
HMoty  of  by  some  brief  notices  of  the  history  of  this  distlncl 
tetwteniub.  between  substance  and  phenomenon.    In  the  i 

MUM  and  <^ 

!%  mSI^  place,  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  connec 
ramw^  with  it  —  as  may  have  struck  the  reader  fi 
what  has  been  already  said — is  the  direct  transp 
tion  of  ite  terms  which  the  distinction,  as  origin 
propounded,  has  sustained  at  the  hands  of  psycholo 
The  synthesis  of  object-plus-subject  is  the  substan 
(the  substantial  at  least  in  cognition) ;  while  its  c 
stituents — object  on  the  one  hand,  and  subject  on 
other — are  the  mere  phenomenal  in  cognition :  thi 
undoubtedly  the  true,  the  intelligible,  and,  moreo^ 
the  ancient  doctrine  in  regard  to  substance  i 
phenomenon.  But  psychology  holds  that  this  s; 
thesis  is  the  mere  phenomenal,  and  that  its  con 
tuents — object  on  the  one  hand,  and  subject  on 
other — are  the  substantial,  in  existence.  But,  ir 
much  as  psychology  can  scarcely  be  supposed 
maintain  that  something  of  which  we  have  no  £ 
of  conception,  either  adequate  or  inadequate,  is 
existing  substantial,  psychology  must  be  held  to  te; 
that  we  have  some  vague  and  glimmering  kiuc 
notion  of  these  in  their  separation,  as  the  substan 
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in  coffnition,  as  well  as  in  existence.    And  thus,  as    prop. 


lias  been  said,  the  distinction  has  been  directly  re- 
Tened.    Psychology  declares  that  to  be  the  pheno- 
menal which  speculation  declares  to  be  the  substan- 
tial, and  conversely.    No  transposition  can  be  more 
exact,  in  spite  of  the  psychological  asseveration  that 
tite  substantial  lies  altogether  beyond  the  limits  of 
biowledge  and  of  thought.    That  must  bo  taken  as 
f     a  mere  fagon  de  parler.    There  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  the  psychologist  regards  solidity  as  convertible 
i^ith  substance, — as  we  all  do  in  our  ordinary  or  im- 
apeculative  moments. 


13.  Irrespective  of  the  inconvenience  caused  by 
die  reversal  of  the  terms  of  an  important  philosophi-  Emm 

csii99d  by 

^1  distinction,  this  psychological  doctrine,  as  has  been  tiiii  revenai 
>dready  sufficiently  shown,  is  erroneous  and  contra- 
dictory. Objects,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  not  the 
substantial  in  cognition,  because  they  cannot  stand 
in  cognition  by  themselves,  or  per  se  (Props.  I.  II.) 
The  subject  is  not  the  substantial  in  cognition,  be- 
cause it  cannot  stand  in  cognition  by  itself,  or  per  ae 
(Prop.  IX.)  Therefore  these  are  the  phenomenal 
in  cognition.  But  the  synthesis  of  object-plus- 
Bubject  is  the  substantial  in  cognition,  because  this, 
and  this  alone,  will  stand  in  cognition  by  itself,  or 
per  se.  This  alone  can  be  known  without  anything 
more  being  known.  The  reader  may  tlius  perceive 
at  a  glance  how  flagrantly  erroneous  a  system  that 
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PROP,     must  be  which  teaches  (as  all  psychology  does)  a 


doctrine  directly  the  reverse  of  this. 


14.  There  was,  however,  unquestionably  a  time 
sabManc*  whcn  the  terms  of  this  distinction  were  kept  in  their 
Bwpui'i  t>ri«i.  proper  places,  and  understood  in  their  correct  signifi- 
tiie;i:niirtcft-  cation.     Allowance  beinc:  made  (see  Prop.  X.  Obs. 

tii)n  aMtMctieu  ova 

tooicmiwrt.  ]Q^  f^,.  {}^q  vagucness  and  ambiguity  which  pervade 
the  older  speculations,  it  may  be  confidently  affirmed 
that  Plato  and  his  predecessors  understood  the  terms 
substance  and  phenomenon  in  the  retrieved  sense 
which  tlicse  Institutes  have  assigned  to  them.  To 
bear  out  this  assertion,  we  must  show  what  the  older 
philosophers  understood  by  phenomenon  and  by 
substance  .•  Jirsiy  in  reference  to  cognition ;  and, 
i^vw<//j/,  in  reference  to  existence,  although  it  is  only 
in  reference  to  the  former  that  we  are  at  present 
v.vuoemed  critically  with  their  opinions. 


\X  In  the  older  systems,  the  phenomenal  {(I}cup6fie- 

".  was  a  synonym  for  the  sensible  (dio^oV),  and 

'x'tii  ot  those  were  exactly  equivalent  to  inchoate — 

.u<fcC  ui*  bcicun,  but  not  completed,  cognition  ;  in  other 

•\vn;**  to  ci>jrnition,  which  was  not  cognition,  until 

s*^*o»ciuoutcil  by  the  clement  (eiSos  or  id/a)  required  to 

..is^tcw  it.    Thus  the  phenomenal  was  laid  down  as 

.oi,  A  s.aQ  could  be  known  or  conceived  only  when 

..  ^. :*ij^  else  was  known  or  conceived  along  with 

<:^   J  js  .#  i>rwisely  the  definition  of  phenomenon 
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friven  in  these  Institutea     And  thuB  there  is  an    prop. 

exact  coinddenceof  opinion  between  the  older  systems    

and  the  present  work,  in  so  far  as  the  conception  of 
the  phenomenal  is  concerned. 

16.  The  same  coincidence  may  be  easily  shown  in 
r^ard  to  the  conception  of  known  substance.    IniiMkoown 
the  older  systems,  the  substantial  m  cognition  (t6  Sv)  Moordfaigto 
was  a  synonym  for  the  intelligible  (•wt^)^  and  both  "J^***"- 
terms  were  equivalent  to  completed  cognition ;  that 

iS|  to  whatever  could  be  known  or  thought  of  with- 
out anything  else  being  known  or  thought  of  along 
with  it.  But  this  is  precisely  the  definition  of  known 
substance  given  in  these  Institutes. 

17.  So  in  regard  to  the  phenomenal,  not  simply 

in  coeniition,  but  in  existence.  In  the  older  sys-  a  word  apon 
terns,  the  usual  synonym  for  this  was  the  Becomm^  *^^  •^ 
(to  frfKt^Mmv)  ;  that  is,  inchoate  existence  (just  as  the 
sensible,  oioAti^v,  stood  for  inchoate  cognition) :  in 
other  words,  existence  which  is  not  existence  until 
supplemented  by  something  else.  And  thus,  in  the 
intention,  at  least,  of  the  older  systems,  the  definition 
of  the  existing  phenomenal  was  this :  The  existing 
phenomenal,  or  phenomenal  existence.  Is  whatever 
can  exist  only  along  with  something  else.  In  like 
manner,  the  substantial,  considered  not  simply  in 
cognition,  but  in  existence,  had  for  its  synonym  true 
Being  (r6  &t«s  tv\  and  was  held  to  be  equivalent  to 
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PROP,    completed  existence  (just  as  the  intelligible,  Mifri^ 


lidoff,  or  IMa^  stood  for  completed  cognition) ;  so  that 
the  definition  of  the  existing  substantial  would  be 
this :  The  existmg  substantial,  or  substantial  exist- 
ence, is  whatever  can  exist  without  anything  else 
existing  along  with  it.  There  was  thus  an  exact 
harmony  or  parallelism  between  the  old  conceptions 
of  known  substance  and  existing  substance,  and  be- 
tween the  old  conceptions  of  known  phenomenon 
and  existing  phenomenon.  With  these  conceptions 
or  definitions,  in  so  far  as  existence  is  referred  to, 
we  have,  at  present,  no  concern.  That  point  has 
been  touched  upon,  because  even  this  incidental  men- 
tion of  it  may  help  to  clear  up  a  very  obscure  topic 
in  ancient  philosophy,  and  one  on  which  no  light  is 
thrown  in  any  history  of  speculation — the  question, 
namely.  What  did  Plato  and  his  predecessors  under- 
stand by  the  substantial  in  existence  ?  They  under- 
stood by  this  expression  whatever  could  exist  with- 
out anything  else  necessarily  existing  along  with  it. 
WJiat  can  only  so  exist  is  a  point  which  can  be  pro- 
perly enucleated  only  in  the  ontology. 

18.  The  ambiguities  of  language  which  pervade 
Twomiiii     the  old  philosophies,  and  have  thus  prevented  their 

ambiguities  .  . 

in  the  old  truth  from  being  appreciated  or  understood,  are 
mainly  these  two :  Fv-sty  The  term  t6  Hv  (true  Being) 
is  used  both  in  an  epistemological  and  in  an  ontolo- 
gical  acceptation  ;  that  b  to  say,  it  is  employed  to 
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dengnate  both  the  sabstantial  in  cognition  and  the    prop. 

■obstantial  in  existence.    This  twofold  use  of  the    

term  would  have  been  quite  legitimate,  had  any  cri- 
tical argumentation  been  employed  to  prove  the  co- 
incidence of  the  known  substantial  and  the  existing 
sabatantial ;  but  no  such  reasoning  having  been  re- 
sorted to,  this  double  signification  could  not  but  be 
perplexing.  In  the  same  way,  the  term  yiyv6fi€vo¥  is 
also  used  indiscriminately  to  signify  both  the  pheno- 
menal in  existence  and  the  phenomenal  in  cognition, 
the  proper  term  for  the  latter  being  the  sensible 
(t6  ata6ffr6if).  Secondly^  A  still  more  serious  ambi- 
g;mt7  was  this :  The  term  r6  Sv,  whether  applied  to 
cognition  or  to  existence,  was  used  indiscriminately 
to  Mgnify  one  member  only  (that  is,  the  universal 
part)  of  the  total  synthesis,  whether  of  knowledge 
or  of  existence,  and  also  to  signify  the  total  synthesis, 
consbting  of  the  two  members,  universal  and  parti- 
cular. And  in  like  manner,  the  words  Ii^os^  Idta^  vorfr6v^ 
seem  sometimes  to  have  stood  for  the  one  member 
only  in  the  total  synthesis  of  cognition  (that  is,  for 
the  universal  part),  and  sometimes  for  the  total  syn- 
thesis, embracing  the  two  factors,  universal  and 
particular.  And  thus  the  same  terms  came  to  be 
somewhat  abusively  employed  to  signify  both  the 
substantial  (that  is,  the  completed  synthesis,  consist- 
ing of  the  universal  and  the  particular, — our  "  sub- 
ject^Zu^object '*)  and  the  phenomenal  (that  is,  a 
mere  part  of  the  synthesis — to  wit,  the  universal 
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PROP,    part,  or  our  "subject").    This  ambiguity  has  nn- 
—    donbtedly  been  the  occasion  of  much  of  the  per- 
plexity of  thought  and  confusion  of  exposition  which 
abounds  in  the  histories  of  philosophy. 

19.  It  is  not  difficult  to  point  out  the  orig^  of 
TiirwunM-  these  ambiguities.    The  first  is  to  be  attributed  to 

gultietae-  , 

counted  for.  the  waut  of  a  clear  line  of  demarcation  between 
ontology  and  epistemology.  Tlie  second  is  explsdn- 
ed  by  this  consideration,  that  the  universal  element 
is  so  much  the  more  important  member  of  the  two 
in  the  total  synthesis  (whether  of  cognition  or  of 
existence),  inasmuch  as  there  can  be  no  synthesis  at 
all  without  this  definable  and  definite  factor,  that  it 
was  regarded  as  almost  equivalent,  singly  or  by  it* 
self,  to  the  whole  synthesis.  It  swallowed  up,  as  it 
were,  the  other  or  particular  factor,  the  varieties  of 
which,  being  contingent,  were  incessantly  changingi 
and  being  inexhaustible,  were,  of  course,  not  to  be 
defined.  And  hence  the  terms  referred  to  (<^tbos,  &dcd, 
porjrop)^  which  properly  represented  only  a  part  of 
the  synthesis  of  cognition  (or  the  phenomenal),  came 
also  to  represent  the  whole  synthesis  (or  the  sub- 
stantial). 


20.  If  this  somewhat  abstruse  exposition  be  con- 
Jfjj^  strued  into  the  terms  which  the  Institutes  employ  to 
tb7i?»mu-  designate  the  substantial  in  cognition,  the  cause 

tknuU  doc*  i  •  i     i  •  •        a      ^i_  i  •       • .      •  .  • 

trine.         which  lias  given  nse  to  the  ambiguity  m  question 


And 
up 
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will  be  anderstood  exactly.    I-myself — ('^  the  uni-    prop. 

veraal"  of  the  older  systemB) — I-myself-with-the-    

additioii-of-flome-thiiigK)i>thought— this  synthesis, 
and  nothing  less,  b  the  substantial  in  cognition,  be- 
cause it  alone  can  be  known  without  anything  else 
being  known.  But  the  part  called  '^  I-myself "  is  so 
mnch  the  more  important  and  essential  factor  of  the 
two,  that  it  is  very  apt  to  be  regarded  as  constituting, 
hjf  it8df^  the  substantial  in  cognition,  while  the  par- 
ticular element,  the  thing  or  thought,  is  very  apt  to 
be  regarded  as  alone  constituting  the  phenomenal 
in  cognition,  by  reason  of  its  contingent  and  variable 
character.  This,  however,  is  obviously  a  mistake ; 
because  '^  I-myself  **  cannot  be  known  unless  along 
with  some  particular  thing,  or  thought,  or  determi- 
nation of  one  kind  or  other,  any  more  than  the  thing 
or  thought  can  be  known  unless  along  with  me.  So 
that  the  term  ^'  I-myself  **  is  an  expression  of  the 
phenomenal,  just  as  much  as  the  term  '^  tree  "  or 
<<  anger''  is  an  expression  of  the  phenomenal.  Neither 
of  the  factors  can  be  known  without  the  other,  con- 
sequently, each  of  them  is  the  phenomenal,  conform- 
ably to  the  definition  of  phenomenon ;  but  both  of 
them  can  be  known  together  without  anything  else 
being  known;  consequently,  their  synthesis  is  the 
substantial  in  cognition,  conformably  to  the  definition 
of  known  substance. 

21.  Notwithstanding  these  ambiguities,  there  can- 
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PROP,    not  be  a  doubt  that  the  doctrine  of  known  sabstance 

XVII. 

propounded  by  the  older  systems  has  much  in  com- 

of  tiM  oM  mon — is,  indeed,  in  its  spirit,  identical — with  the  doo- 
■ttuui^  ^  *"^®  ^*  forth  in  these  Institutes.  According  to  the 
Platonic  and  pre-FIatonic  speculations,  substance  is 
not  that  which  is  apprehended  solely  by  means  of  the 
senses ;  nor  is  it  that  which  is  apprehended  solely  by 
means  of  the  intellect.  It  is  apprehended  partly 
by  sense  and  partly  by  intellect  The  sensible,  par- 
ticular, or  material  element  comes  through  the  senses, 
the  intelligible,  ideal,  or  universal  element  (the  ^^me'' 
of  the  Institutes)  comes  through  the  intellect,  and 
their  synthesis  is  the  presentation  of  the  sub- 
stantial, or  real,  or  concrete.  This  doctrine  need 
not  puzzle  any  one  who  chooses  to  throw  his  eyes 
on  the  things  around  him,  and  then  to  consider  that 
he  is  not  apprehending  them  to  the  exclusion  of 
himself,  nor  himself  to  the  exclusion  of  them ;  but  that 
he  is  apprehending  them  and  himself  in  a  synthesis 
which  cannot  be  broken  up  in  thought  without 
breaking  up  and  destroying  the  ground  of  all  con- 
ceivability.  Each  of  the  factors,  when  the  attempt 
is  made  to  conceive  it  by  itself,  is  nonsensical :  the 
intelligible  or  universal  element,  by  itself,  is  no  less 
contradictory  than  the  sensible  or  particular  clement 
by  itself.  On  this  point  the  ancient  speculations 
appear  to  differ  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Institutes : 
but  this  may  proceed  merely  from  their  being  less 
explicit — for  it  is  obvious  that  the  universal  without 
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the  particnlar  is  jcut  as  inconceivable  as  the  particular    prop. 


XVII. 


18  withont  the  universal  (see  Prop.  VI.)  Again, 
each  of  the  elements  is  phenomenal  when  considered 
as  the  counterpart  of  the  other ;  and,  again,  the  two 
together  are  the  known  substantia],  when  considered 
per  «e,  and  without  anything  else  being  taken  into 
acconnt  along  with  them. 

22.  In  case  it  should  be  objected  that  this  doctrine 
represents  intellect  equallv  with  sense  as  a  faculty  of  An  ohjecnon 

obviatfld. 

nonsense,  inasmuch  as  it  declares  that  the  universal, 
or  "  me,"  which  is  the  proper  object  of  intellect,  is 
absurd  and  incognisable  by  itself,  tlie  following  ex- 
planations must  be  given:  Intellect  is  not,  like 
sense,  a  faculty  of  nonsense,  for  this  reason,  that  it 
18  competent  to  take  cognisance  of  the  synthesis  of 
oneself  and  things  (or  thoughts) :  it  apprehends  both 
elements  together,  and  this  union  is  manifestly  com- 
prehensible,— although  either  element,  without  the 
other,  is  just  as  manifestly  incomprehensible.  In  so 
far  as  its  own  mere  element  (the  ''  me  "  dissociated 
from  all  thoughts  and  things)  is  concerned,  intellect 
most  be  pronounced  a  faculty  of  the  contradictory, 
JQ8t  as  the  senses  are  of  this  character.  Nothing 
short  of  the  completed  synthesis  is  presentable,  or 
comprehensible  by  the  mind, — and  what  more  would 
people  have  ? 

23.  To  return  to  the  consideration  of  substance. 
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PROP.     What,  accordine:  to  the  exiMsiton  of  the  udent 

XVII.  '  ^  '^ 


opinions,  was  the  Platonic  doctrine  in  regard  to  sab- 

MIitekM  of 

tbthirtoriani  stanco  ?  Misled  by  the  ambifinuties  which  have  been 
Mtoiob.  noticed  and  cleared  up,  these  commentatora  saj  or 
insinuate  that,  according  to  the  ancient  speculators^ 
the  substantial  does  not  come  to  the  mind  through 
the  senses  at  all — not  even  in  part — ^but  through 
some  channel  altogether  independent  of  sense.  It 
is  apprehended  by  pure  intellect  alone.  The  senses 
have  no  part  to  play  in  placing  it  before  the  mind. 
Thej  thus  arrogate  for  their  master  and  for  them- 
selves the  possession  of  some  purely  intellectual  in- 
tuition by  which  pure  substance  is  gazed  upon. 
Professing  in  this  way  to  reach  the  truth  by  relin- 
quishing the  employment  of  their  senses,  they  have 
advanced  a  doctrine  which  is  sufficient  to  drive  the 
student  of  philosophy  out  of  his.  He  finds  himself 
referred  away  from  his  senses  and  the  sensible  world 
to  grope  for  Platonic  substance  in  regions  emptier 
than  an  exhausted  receiver,  and  murkier  than  the 
darkness  of  Erebus.  He  finds  himself  gazing  at 
abstractions  without  any  eyes,  and  grasping  non- 
entities without  any  hands ;  lifting  up  nothing  upon 
the  point  of  no  fork;  and  filling  with  vacuity  a 
faculty  which  he  does  not  possess.  This  is  what  the 
student  finds  himself  doing  who  studies  Plato  in 
any,  or  in  all,  of  his  expositors ;  and  for  this  occu- 
pation, which  is  by  no  means  a  pleasurable  one,  he 
is  indebted  to  their  having  mistaken  for  finished 
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eogputioiiB,  data  whidi  were  originally  laid  down  as    prop. 


XVII. 


dements  of  cognition  necessarily  incog;ni8able  when 
oonndered  apart  from  each  other. 

24.  A  hereditary  dogma  current  in  all  the  histories 
of  pUlosophy  is,  that  the  ancient  speculators  were  in  a  tnditioiua 

*  ,   *    '       '  *  dogma  about 

the  habit  of  treating  the  senses  with  disdain,  and  of  (\*«i^°^8 
asserting  that  they  were  in  no  way  instrumental  in 
pladng  the  troth  before  the  mind.    ^^  Magni  est  in- 
genii  revocare  mentem  a  sensibns/'  says  Cicero, 
coolly  platonising  in  the  shade.     Very  easily  said ; 
not  80  easily  done.    And  supposing  it  done;  suppose 
we  have  shown  what  great  geniuses  we  are  by  turn- 
ing away  the  mind  from  the  senses, — what  then? 
What  is  the  next  step  ?    Doubtless  the  insinuation 
is  that  we  shall  be  rewarded  by  a  glorious  intuition 
of  Platonic  substance.     But  did  any  man,  did  Cicero 
himself,  ever  find  it  so  ?     We  may  confidently  an- 
swer— ^no.     No  man  ever  came  to  a  good  end  in 
philosophy  who  tried  to  reach  the  truth  by  casting 
his  senses  behind  him,  or  who  strove  to  make  his 
way  by  endeavouring  to  get  on  without  them.    This 
18  one  of  those  traditional  maxims  which,  originally 
a  high-flavoured,  although  ambiguous  truth,  has  been 
handed  down  through  a  long  succession  of  philosophic 
vintners,  not  one  of  whom  understood  its  spirit,  until 
it  has  come  to  us  with  all  its  aroma  evaporated — the 
very  refuse,  or  last  deposit,  of  dregs  which  have  been 
depositing  dregs  since  ever  philosophy  had  a  name. 
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FROP.       25.  The  trne  meaning  of  turning  the  mind  awaj 


The  tme 


from  the  Benses,  is  not  that  we  should  turn  awaj 
iSSiSSot  from  the  senses  and  their  presentations  (the  material 
Bind  vnj  world) ,  and  explore  utter  vacmty  by  means  of  a  fiusultj 
wherewith  we  are  not  endowed ;  but  that,  holding 
the  data  of  sense  steadily  before  us,  we  should  bring 
ourselves  to  see  that  a  non-sensible  element  which  we 
had  overlooked,  and  which  we  always  do  overlooky 
or  attend  to  very  slightly  in  our  ordinary  moods,  is 
and  was,  nevertheless,  there  all  the  while,  essentially 
and  necessarily  there,  and  present  to  our  mind,  along 
with  every  sensible  thing  that  comes  before  it — ^that, 
namely,  which  Plato  calls  an  idea — that  which  this 
system  calls,  perhaps  more  intelligibly,  aurselvea. 
When  this  element  is  found  out,  the  whole  material 
universe  still  presents  to  us  precisely  the  same  ap- 
pearance as  before ;  because,  of  course,  the  mere 
finding  out  this  element  is  by  no  means  equivalent 
to  putting  it  there.  It  was  there  all  along,  and  it 
was  apprehended  as  there  all  along.  The  only  dif- 
ference is,  that  we  attended  hitherto  so  slightly  to 
its  presence,  as  almost  actually  to  think  that  it  was 
not  there.  Hence  our  inadvertency  in  supposing 
that  we  apprehended  things  by  and  in  themselves — 
that  is,  things  with  the  element  of  their  Intelligibility, 
the  ground  of  their  apprehensibility  taken  away. 
This  cardinal  contradiction  philosophy  corrects.  And 
surely  common  sense,  when  enlightened  by  philoso- 
phy, and  not  blinded,  as  she  usually  is,  by  psychology, 
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U  adopt  this  correction  as  one  of  her  own  most     pbop. 
*^  xvu. 


nuine  and  nndoabted  children, — and  to  this  extent 
least,  will  become  perfectly  reconciled  with  specu- 
ion,  and  a  convert  to  her  ways  of  thinking.  The 
iverse  presents  exactly  the  same  appearance  to 
eculation  which  it  does  to  common  sense;  only 
th  this  difference,  that  speculation  sees  clearly,  and 
ices  through  all  its  consequences,  the  element  essen- 
d  to  its  cognition ;  while  common  sense  sees  this 
&ment  only  confusedly,  or  almost  entirely  overlooks 
;  and  thus,  unless  instructed  by  philosophy,  remains 
ind  to  all  the  important  results  which  an  attention 
this  element  brings  to  light. 


26.  Such,  then,  is  the  whole  meaning  of  the  ancient 
junction  about  the  necessity  of  tumins:  the  mind  whatuw 

^  J  ^  ancient 

vay  from  the  senses,  if  we  would  reach  the  truth.  pJ»uo«^ 

J  *  meant  by 

^ubtless  we  must  do  this,  to  the  extent  of  perceiving  "'»«<»o«°»- 
lat  the  truth  does  not  come  to  us  solely  by  the  way  of 
le  senses,  but  that  something  else,  which  does  not 
)me  to  us  through  them,  is  necessary  to  make  up  the 
nth  which  the  mind  apprehends.  Unless  we  turn 
way  from  the  senses,  and  deny  their  sufficiency  to 
lis  extent,  they  will  inevitably  mislead  us — they  will 
ind  us  in  a  contradiction,  as  they  always  do  in  our 
rdinary  moods ;  for,  at  such  times,  they  make  us 
mcy  that  what  we  apprehend  is  placed  before  us 
)lely  by  their  instrumentality ;  whereas  the  fact  is, 
lat  they  place  before  us  only  the  inchoate  or  unin- 
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PROP,    telligible  part  of  the  tnith — only  the  contncUctoiy 
element  of  known  substance — the  mind  \mne  the 


source  which  places  before  us  the  complemental  part 
— the  part  (to  wit  itself,  or  rather  ourselyes}  by  which 
the  contradiction  is  supplemented,  and  thereby  re* 
moved.  Farther  than  this,  to  attempt  to  prosecate 
our  researches  in  metaphysics  by  turning  away  from 
the  senses,  or  to  expect  to  reach  the  truth  by  dis- 
daining them  and  their  intimations,  would  be  to  em- 
bark on  a  very  hopeless  enterprise ;  and,  moreover, 
to  suppose  that  the  ancient  philosophers  had  any 
other  meaning  in  view  than  that  now  stated,  when 
they  inculcated  this  precept,  would  be  to  treat  them 
with  very  great  injustice. 

27.  From  these  remarks,  it  must  now  be  obvioos 
contniftbe-  to  the  reader  (and  this  is  the  point  which  the  obser^ 
^^cJ°**  in  ^***^^^  ^^^  chiefly  designed  to  bring  out)  that  ancient 
of  mbMJDoe  philosophy  and  modern  psychology  stand  diametri- 
BMnoSr*^    cally  opposed  to  each  other  in  their  views  as  to 
substance  and  phenomenon.     According  to  the  old 
systems,  the  synthesis  of  subject-pZti^-object  (or,  as 
they  expressed  it,  the  syntlicsis  of  the  universal  and 
the  particular)  is  known   substance,  and   this  sub- 
stance or  synthesis  is  made  up  of  two  phenomena 
— two  factors  which  are  phenomenal,  inasmuch  as 
neither  can  be  known  without  the  other,  and  which 
are  nevertheless  substantial,  because  the  two  together 
can  be  known  without  anything  else.     The  known 
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■abstantial  is  thus  oonBtituted  by  a  synthesis  of  phe-    prop. 

XVIL 

nomeiui.    Psydiology,  on  the  other  hand,  holds  that    -^ 

the  synthesis  of  subject-pItM-object  is  purely  pheno- 
menaly  and  that  its  factors  alone  are  substantial — ob- 
ject on  the  one  hand  apart  from  the  subject,  and  the 
subject  or  mind,  on  the  other  hand,  apart  from  all 
objects.  The  substantial  is  thus  constituted  by  an 
analysis  of  phenomena.  Shortly  stated,  the  distinc- 
tion is  this :  genuine  speculation  finds  the  known  sub- 
stantial in  the  synthesis  of  two  phenomenals,  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  psychology,  are  substantials — objects, 
namely,  on  the  one  hand,  and  subject  on  the  other ; 
and  it  finds  the  phenomenal  in  the  analysis  of  this 
substantial.  Psychology,  on  the  contrary,  finds  the 
known  phenomenal  in  the  synthesis  of  two  substan- 
tials, which,  in  the  estimation  of  speculation,  are 
phenomenals — objects,  namely,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  subject  on  the  other ;  and  it  finds  the  substantial 
in  the  analysis  of  this  phenomenal.  Thus  speculation 
^ves  out  as  the  substantial  what  nature  herself  has 
fixed  as  such ;  and,  moreover,  gives  out  as  the  phe- 
nomenal the  elements  which  result  when  this  sub- 
stantial is  tampered  with  and  broken  up.  Psycho- 
logy, on  the  contrary,  gives  out  as  the  substantial 
the  elements  which  result  when  the  substantial  is 
tampered  with  and  broken  up ;  and,  moreover,  gives 
out  as  the  phenomenal  that  which  nature  herself  has 
fixed  as  the  substantial. 

z 
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PROP.        28.  Bnt  dropping  this  somewhat  tecfamcal  phraseo- 


logj,  and  looking  at  the  qnestion  aimply  by  the  light 
provwi  to  b«  of  common  sense,  or  expenence,  we  may  very  easily 
ftNAmetto  see  that  the  doctrine  advocated  by  specolatlon  is  in- 
finitely  sounder,  as  well  as  much  more  intelligible, 
than  that  advanced  by  psychology.  Let  any  one 
consider  whether  he  does  not  regard  the  synthesis 
constituted  by  himself  and  surrounding  things,  as 
much  more  real  and  substantial  than  either  himself 
with  no  objects  or  thoughts  present  to  him,  or  than 
the  objects  or  thoughts  with  no  self  in  connection 
with  them.  Let  him  just  consider  that  he  cannot 
get  any  hold  at  all  upon  the  members  of  this  syn- 
thesis when  he  attempts  to  grasp  them  out  of  rela- 
tion to  each  other, — indeed,  that  the  necessities  oftttt 
thinking  prevent  either  factor  from  being  appre- 
hended without  the  other,  —  and  he  cannot  bnt 
become  a  convert  to  the  opinion  now  expressed. 
It  seems  unreasonable  to  regard  as  the  substantial 
that  which  no  possible  intelligence  can  have  any  cog^ 
nisance  of.  This  consideration  brings  the  question 
to  a  short  and  decisive  settlement,  and  must  surely 
procure  a  decision  in  favour  of  the  speculative,  as 
distinguished  from  the  psychological,  pleading.  It 
is  also  to  be  hoped  that  these  remarks  may  help  to 
restore  their  proper  and  original  signification  to  the 
philosophical  terms,  substance  and  phenomenon. 


PROPOSITION    XVIII. 

THE    BELATIYE    IN    COGNITION. 

There  is  no  Tnere  relative  in  cognition  :  in 
other  words,  the  relative  per  se^  or  by  itself, 
is,  of  necessity,  unknowable  and  unknown. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

The  demonstration  commences  with  the  definition 
of  the  relative^  which  is  nearly  identical  with  that  of 
the  phenomenal.  ^'  The  relative  is  whatever  can  be 
known  or  conceived  only  when  a  correlative  is 
known  or  conceived  along  with  It.''  But  that  which 
can  be  known  or  conceived  only  when  a  correlative  is 
known  or  conceived  along  with  it  cannot  be  known 
or  conceived  by  itself.  Therefore  there  is  no  mere 
relative  in  cognition;  in  other  words,  the  relative 
per  86,  or  by  itself,  is,  of  necessity,  unknowable  and 
unknown. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  Although  this  and  the  three  following  propo- 
sitions are  mere  repetitions  of  the  four  immediately 
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PROP.     precediDfi'  ones,  several  good  reasons  may  be  alleged 
xvni.     '^  ^  ^ 


for  introducing  them.  The  student  of  philosophy  is 
^T^D.  never  more  perplexed  than  when  he  is  brought  into 
appevi^r     contact,  again  and  again,  with  the  same  error  ex- 

under  new  *     o  o  i        •  i       i 

^™j^i^*  pressed  in  different  language,  and  with  the  same 
dSjSilL*^  controversy  carried  on  under  an  altered  nomencla- 
ture. In  such  cases  he  is  perplexed,  because  the 
new  pliraseology  leads  him  to  suppose  that  some- 
thing different  from  what  had  formerly  been  before 
him  is  being  treated  of.  When  he  knows  that  this 
is  not  something  different,  but  the  same,  he  is  per- 
plexed no  longer.  To  obviate,  therefore,  this  cause 
of  embarrassment,  It  is  proper  to  follow  out  the  same 
error  through  all  the  disguises  which  it  may  assume, 
in  order  to  show  that,  under  all  its  aliases^  it  is 
merely  an  old  acquaintance  with  a  new  face,  or 
rather  the  same  convict  trying  to  impose  upon  us  in 
a  different  dress.  Error  seems  to  be  as  tenacious 
of  existence  as  truth.  No  sooner  is  it  demolished 
under  one  form  than  it  comes  alive  again  under 
another.  It  steals,  serpent-like,  through  the  world, 
and,  even  when  convicted,  it  usually  escapes  with  the 
loss  of  little  more  than  the  mere  skin  upon  its  back. 
That  is  hung  up  in  terrorem^  but  the  wearer  wanders 
on  in  another  suit,  wily,  protean,  and  inextermin- 
able.  It  18,  therefore,  the  part  of  all  well-wishers  to 
the  truth  to  keep  a  vigilant  look-out  upon  the  move- 
ments of  this  incorrigible  vagrant, — to  give  notice  of 
its  approach,  and  to  unmask  it  even  when  it  is 
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merely  the  same  old  offender  calliDg  himself  by  a    prop. 
different  name.  


2.  Conformably  with  the  method  adopted  through- 
out these  Institutes,  this  corrective  plan  can  be  car-  HooettiM 
ried  into  effect  only  by  the  enunciation  of  propo-  ^^pJj 
sitions  which  not  only  rectify  the  errors  embodied  x5cl*  ^"^* 
in  the  corresponding  counter-propositions,  but  also 
supply  the  truths  which  are  recommended  for  accept- 
ance in  their  stead.  Error  reiterated  under  new 
modes  of  expression  must  be  met  by  new  verbal 
reiterations  of  the  truth  adapted  to  these  new  verbal 
forms  of  falsity.  Hence  the  propriety  of  introducing 
Props.  XVIII.,  XIX.,  XX.,  XXI.,  which,  although 
they  are  virtually  identical  with  Props.  XIV.,  XV., 
XVL,  XVII.,  will  be  found  to  differ  from  them 
slightly  in  this  respect,  that  they  give  a  clearer  ex- 
pression both  to  the  errors  which  are  exposed,  and  to 
the  truths  which  are  advanced ;  and  thus  they  con- 
tribute to  the  real  improvement  and  final  consum- 
mation of  the  science  of  metaphysics,  which  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  nothing  but  a  continual  working  for- 
wards from  clearness  to  a  greater  and  greater  degree 
of  insight,  exactitude,  and  illumination  in  regard  to 
all  that  concerns  the  higher  interests  and  ultimate 
destiny  of  our  nature. 


3.  Eighteenth  Counter-proposition, — "  There  is  no-  Eighteenth 
thing  hut  the  relative  in  cognition :  in  other  words,  position. 


XVIIL 
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PROP,    the  relative,  and  the  relative  onlji  is  known  or 


knowable  by  man." 


4  The  test  of  this  connter-propoution  is  the  defi- 
itbthown  nition  just  given  of  the  relative.  The  relative  can 
dietoty.  be  known  onlj  along  with  its  correlative :  therefore 
to  affirm  that  the  relative  only  can  be  known,  is  to 
afEum  that  the  relative  can  be  known  without  its 
correlative  being  known,  which,  of  course,  is  a  con- 
tradictorj  assertion.  What  further  fallacies  lurk 
under  this  counter-proposition,  and  arise  out  of  it, 
shall  be  exposed  in  the  subsequent  articles. 


PROPOSITION  XIX. 

WHAT   THE   RELATTTE   IN  COGMTION   IS. 

Objects,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  the  rela- 
tive in  cognition ;  matter,  in  all  its  varieties, 
is  the  relative  in  cognition;  thoughts  or 
mental  states  whatsoever  are  the  relative 
in  cotmition ;  the  universal  is  the  relative 
in  cognition ;  the  particular  Ls  the  relative 
in  cognition  ;  the  ego,  or  mind,  or  subject, 
is  the  relative  in  cognition. 

DEMOSSTBATIOX. 

The  demonstration  is  a  mere  reiteration  of 
demonstration  XV. ;  the  word  "  relative  "  being 
Bubstitnted  for  the  word  '^  phenomenal."  Each  of 
the  items  spedfied  in  Prop.  XIX.  is  the  relative  in 
cognition,  because  each  of  them  can  be  known  only 
along  with  its  correlative.  Thus,  objects  can  be 
known  only  in  relation  to  some  correlative  subject — 
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PROP,    matter  can  be  known  only  in  relation  to  some  cor- 
"  relative  "me."     The  ego  can  be  known  only  in 

relation  to  some  correlative — u  e.  in  relation  to  the 
non-ego  (some  thing  or  thought).  Each  of  these, 
therefore,  taken  singulatim^  is  the  relative  in  cog- 
nition. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  It  is  obvious  that  the  items  here  mentioned  are 
Why  the  the  relative  in  cognition,  because  each  of  them  can 
tioned  in  the  be  kiiown  or  conceivcd,  only  when  its  correlative  or 

proposition 

can  be  known  counterpart  is  also  known  or  conceived, — and  not 

only  iu  tuo  ^  ' 

reiauve.  bccausc  our  faculties  are  incompetent  to  the  appre- 
hension of  something  absolute;  that  is,  of  something 
known  out  of  relation  to  everything  else.  Psycho- 
logy, however,  thinks  differently,  and  hence  the 
following  counter-proposition  arises.  It  is  a  mere 
repetition,  in  somewhat  different  language,  of  coun- 
ter-proposition XV. 

2.  Nineteenth  Counter-proposition. — "  The  articles 
Nineteenth  Specified  in  the  proposition  are  the  relative  in  cogni- 
position.       tion,  not  because  each  of  them  can  be  known  only 

along  with  its  correlative,  but  because  man's  facul- 
ties are  competent  to  apprehend  only  what  is  rela- 
tive, and  cannot  expand  to  the  comprehension  of 
anything  absolute." 
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).  But  what  would  happen  if  we  could  apprehend     prop. 

y   the  relative?    This  would  happen,  that  we    

uld  be  able  to  apprehend  the  relative  out  of  rela-  >howo. 
1  to  the  correlative,  and  the  correlative  out  of 
xtion  to  the  relative.  But  this  supposition  is 
lurd,  because  it  is  equivalent  to  supposing  that  we 
L  apprehend  something  as  relative^  without  having 
r  cognisance  of  that  which  it  is  related  to.  We 
I  know  objects  only  in  relation  to  ourselves ;  and 

can  know  ourselves  only  in  relation  to  objects 
me  thing  or  thought) ;  but  we  cannot  know  onli/ 

relative,  because  this  would  imply  that  we  could 
)rehend  each  factor  by  itself,  and  out  of  relation 
the  other, — and  this  we  know  to  be  impossible, 
ese  considerations  may  be  sufficient  to  unmask 
I  contradiction  involved  in  this  counter-proposi- 
1,  and  to  refute  the  psychological  averment  that 

can  know  only  the  relative.  The  psychological 
acy  consists  in  the  supposition  that  the  relative 
I  correlative,  taken  together  or  collectively,  con- 
ute  the  mere  relative.  We  shall  see  immediately 
.t  they  constitute  the  Absolute. 


\ 


PROPOSITION  XX. 

THE  ABSOLUTE  IN  COGNITION. 

There  is  an  Absolute  in  cognition  ;  in  other 
words,  something  Absolute  is  knowable, 
and  is  kno.v'n  by  us. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

The  demonstration  commences  with  the  dejinitidn 
of  the  known  absolute^  which  is  almost  coincident 
with  that  of  known  substance.  ^'  Whatever  can  be 
known  (or  conceived)  oiU  of  relation^  that  is  to  saj, 
without  any  correlative  being  necessarily  known  (or 
conceived)  along  with  it,  is  the  known  Absolute.'' 
But  some  such  thing  must  be  known,  otherwise  all 
knowledge  would  be  impossible.  Because,  if  every- 
thing had  a  correlative  thing  which  required  to  be 
known  before  it  could  be  known  ;  and  again,  if  the 
thing  and  its  correlative  had  another  correlative 
thing  which  required  to  be  known  before  knowledge 
could  arise,  and  so  on  perpetually, — it  is  obvious 
that  no  cognition  could  ever  take  place ;  but  cogni- 


XX. 
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tion  does  take  place.  Therefore,  something  can,  prop. 
and  muai  be  known,  oat  of  relation,  or  without  any 
correlative  being  known  along  with  it;  and  this, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  the  known  Absolute  conform- 
ably to  the  definition.  Consequently,  there  is  an 
Absolute  in  cognition ;  in  other  words,  the  Absolute 
is  knowable  and  is  known  by  us. 


OBSERVATIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  this  section  of  the  science, 

we  are  occupied  only  with  the  definition  and  con-Kothiofii 
sideration  of  the  Jcnoton  Absolute,  and  not  at  all  with  thaeziitiiig 
the  definition  and  consideration  of  the  existing  Abso- 
lute. Whatever  the  existing  Absolute  may  be,  it  is 
certain,  with  all  the  certiunty  of  necessary  truth,  as 
this  demonstration  proves,  that  there  is  a  known 
Absolute,  or  something  which  can  be  embraced  in 
cognition,  without  any  correlative  being  necessarily 
embraced  in  cognition  along  with  it 

2.  The  word  ^'  absolute''  is  a  term  which  almost 
defines  itself.     By  attending:  to  its  literal  and  primi-  commmton 

^        .  1       .       .  '3  definition  of 

tive  signification  we  obtain  its  exact  meaning  and  the  imown 
force.  It  signifies  the  "  absolved" — that  is,  the  freed 
or  emancipated  in  thought  from  the  thought  of  any- 
thing else  (^id  ahaolutum^  rh  dvTOT«X«f),  the  self- 
complete,  the  detached,  or  rounded  off,  the  totum^ 
teres  aique  ratundum*    Hence,  looked  at  iu  its  mere 
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PROP,    verbal  character,  it  cannot  with  propriety  be  defined 
—^    in  any  other  terms  than  those  which  have  been  laid 
down  as  its  definition. 

3.  Twentieth  Counter-proposition. — ^^  There  is  no 
Twratieth     absoluto  in  cognition.    Man's  faculties  are   com- 

coanter-pfO- 

poiitton.       petent  to  apprehend  only  the  relative ;  hence   the 
absolute  is  unknown,  and  unknowable  by  us." 

4.  This  counter-proposition  is  merely  a  repetition, 
This  counter,  in  another  form,  of  Counter-proposition  XYI.,  and 
toareitera-    it  involvcs  precisely  the  same  contradiction.     It  is 

tion  of  coun-  '-  '' 

J*^^-  subverted  by  the  demonstration  of  the  present  pro- 
position, just  as  Counter-proposition  XVI.  was 
overthrown  by  the  demonstration  of  its  correspond- 
ing proposition.  Such  notices  of  the  controversy 
respecting  the  absolute  and  the  relative  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  will  come  in  more  appropriately 
under  the  next  article,  which  is  virtually  identical 
with  Proposition  XVII.  No  apology,  however, 
seems  to  be  required  for  its  introduction ;  for,  as  has 
been  said,  new  verbal  forms  of  error  require  to  be 
corrected  by  new  verbal  forms  of  truth,  if  the  hydra- 
heads  of  falsehood  are  to  be  crushed  and  the  work  of 
speculation  done  effectually  and  completely. 


ter 
tion 


PROPOSITION   XXI. 


ViEkT  THE    ABSOLUTE  IN  COGNITION   IS. 

)bject^Zi^  subject  is  the  Absolute  in  cogni- 
tion ;  matter  mecum  is  the  absohite  in  cog- 
nition ;  thoughts  or  mental  states  whatso- 
ever, together  with  the  self  or  subject,  are 
the  absolute  in  cognition  ;  the  universal  in 
union  with  the  particular  is  the  absolute  in 
cognition ;  the  ego  or  mind  in  any  deter- 
minate condition,  or  with  any  thought  or 
thing  present  to  it,  is  the  absolute  in  cogni- 
tion. This  synthesis,  thus  variously  ex- 
pressed, is  the  Absolute,  and  the  only  Abso- 
lute, in  cognition. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

This  synthesis,  thus  variously  expressed,  is  the 
known  absolute,  because  it,  and  it  alone,  can  be 
known  out  of  relation,  or  without  any  correlative 
being  necessarily  known  along  with  it. 


"'■"''■  ."'  '""  «Mt  that  c 
"»'»'«<1  »tatc,  „,  „ 
(>»  Prop.  Ilr,  at 
»«»,  ina.„„el,  a, 
'•oUted  atate,  or  , 
iMom.ab.ol„te(b,c 

"oUrngbMili, 

^"""'"J-C^latf,, 
^.■k-"  de«o«trat 


eooot^"*"' 
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pressing  themselves  in  no  very  dear  or  explicit    prop. 
terms.  Propositions  XX.  and  XXI., — the  other  party 


the  opinions  set  forth  in  the  correspond-  of  the  am- 
ing  connter-propositions.  The  one  party  ranks  rMp!^ 
under  the  banner  of  metaphjncs, — the  other  under  ^''*^^?'^ 
the  standard  of  psychology.  The  controversy,  how-  JS2S2**^ 
ever,  has  been  altogether  fruitless  on  both  sides. 
The  absolutists  have  defined  nothing,  and  have 
proved  nothing,  and  their  positions,  however  true, 
have  been  generally  unintelligible.  The  relationists, 
too,  have  merely  declaimed  and  asserted,  without 
advancing  either  definitions  or  demonstrations,  and 
hence  the  controversy  has  terminated — as  all  such 
controversies  must — in  a  mere  hubbub  of  words,  by 
-which  nothing  is  settled,  and  from  which  the  student 
of  philosophy  can  derive  neither  insight,  nor  edifica- 
tion, nor  that  satisfaction  of  mind  which  always 
arises  when  we  understand  a  philosophical  doctrine, 
whether  we  agree  with  it  or  not  This,  indeed,  is 
all  that  metaphysical  teaching  ought  to  aim  at, — ^to 
make  people  understand  its  positions.  To  make 
these  positions  conmncing  is  a  point  of  vastly  inferior 
Importance,  and  one  which  may  very  well  be  left  to 
take  its  chance.  Our  psychologists,  however,  rather 
labour  at  the  establishment  of  some  hazy  sort  of 
belief  In  their  own  dogmas,  than  at  the  difiusion  of 
universal  light  on  all  tlie  grounds,  and  processes,  and 
movements,  and  results  of  sheer  speculative  contem- 
plation.   It  appears  to  the  writer  of  these  remarks, 
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rMf .  that  no  advantage  to  the  intellect  of  maii|  biit|  on 
the  oontraiy,  very  great  detriment,  mnst  ensne  from 
following  Buch  a  sectarian  conne.  What  philosophy 
is  called  upon  to  exhibit  is  not  what  any  individual 
may  choose  or  wish  to  think,  but  what  thinkbg 
itself  thinks,  whenever  it  is  permitted  to  go  forth 
free,  unimpeded,  and  uninterfered  with,  guided  by 
no  law  except  the  determination  to  go  whithersoever 
its  own  current  may  carry  it,  and  to  see  tie  endf-^ 
turning  up,  with  unswervmg  ploughshare,  whatever 
it  may  encounter  in  its  onward  course,  txying  all 
things  by  the  test  of  a  remorseless  logic,  and  scan- 
ning with  indifference  the  havoc  it  may  work  among 
the  edifices  of  established  opinion,  or  the  treasures  it 
may  bring  to  light  among  the  solitary  haunts  of 
disregarded  trutli.  If  this  catholic  temper  cannot 
be  reached,  it  may,  at  any  rate,  be  approximated ; 
and  therefore,  to  furnish  insight  much  rather  than 
to  produce  conviction,  is  the  object  which  these  In- 
stitutes have  in  view,  the  assurance  being  felt  that 
where  insight  is  obtained,  conviction  will  in  all  like- 
lihood  follow ;  and  that  conviction  not  founded  on 
insight  is  worse  than  unprofitable ;  whereas  philoso- 
phical insight,  even  when  not  succeeded  by  philo- 
sophical belief,  can  never  fail  to  expand  and  clarify 
the  faculties,  both  moral  and  intellectual. 

4.  As  has  been  said,  the  want  of  an  exact  defini- 
tion of  the  Absolute  has  rendered  all  the  contro- 
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▼ernes  on  this  topic  resnltless  and  unmeaning, — and    prop. 


has  prevented  any  intelligible  doctrine  of  the  Abso- 
lute from  obtaining  a  footing  in  philosophy,  not-ofconftMioii 

in  thb  con- 
withstanding  the  exertions  which  have  been  puttrowqr. 

forth  in  its  support  by  the  metaphysicians  of  Ger- 
many. Another  circumstance  by  which  the  confusion 
has  been  considerably  aggravated  is  this,  that  neither 
party  has  distinctly  stated  whether  the  Absolute, 
about  which  they  were  fighting,  was  attainable  as  a 
product  of  common  knowledge,  or  as  an  elaboration 
of  scientific  reflection :  in  other  words,  whether  it 
wiis  the  possession  of  all  men,  or  the  property  of  the 
few  who  were  philosophers.  The  opponents  of  the 
doctrine  have  usually  supposed  that  the  subject  in 
dispute  was  of  the  latter  character,  and  accordingly 
they  have  taunted  their  adversaries  with  laying  claim 
to  a  knowledge  which  was  not  shared  in  by  the  com- 
munity at  large,  and  which,  at  any  rate,  could  be 
realised  only  through  a  long  meditative  probation, 
and  by  dint  of  strenuous  speculative  efforts;  and 
their  adversaries  have  been  at  no  pains  to  undeceive 
them.  Hence  the  altercation  has  run  into  a  very 
complicated  form  of  confusion,  from  neither  party 
knowing,  or  at  least  explaining,  whether  absolute 
cognition  was  the  result  of  ordinary  or  of  scientific 
thinking. 

5.  The  truth  is,  that  all  men  are  equally  cognisant 

of  the  absolute.    Those  who  disavow  this  knowledge 

2a 
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PROP,    doy  and  must,  entertain  it,  just  as  much  as  those  who 
lay  claim  to  it.    No  effort  is  required  to  get  hold  of 

•>>Miute.  with  the  things  which  come  before  him,  has  a  know- 
ledge of  the  absolute ;  because  he  apprehends  this 
synthesis  as  detached  and  rounded  off,  and  not  in 
necessary  association  with  anything  elsa  It  is  true 
that  our  cognitions  are  linked  together  by  such  inve- 
terate ties  of  association  that  it  may  be  difficult,  in 
point  of  fact,  to  obtain  an  absolutely  isolated  appre- 
hension of  oneself  and  any  particular  thing.  But  this 
is  a  question  which  is  to  be  determined  by  reason, 
and  not  by  experience.  The  laws  of  association  are 
arbitrary  and  contingent,  and  their  operation  must 
at  present  be  discounted.  The  question  is,  What 
is  all  that  is  strictly  necessary  to  constitute  a  case 
of  absolute  and  isolated  cognition  ?  and  the  answer 
is,  '^  Me  plus  a  grain  of  sand  or  less,'*  even  although, 
in  point  of  fact,  I  should  not  be  able  to  apprehend 
a  grain  of  sand  without  taking  cognisance,  at  the 
same  time,  of  a  whole  sea-shore.  The  accidental 
enlargement  of  tlie  objective  element  has  no  effect  in 
essentially  augmenting  the  absolute  in  cognition. — 
(See  Prop.  III.  Obs.  8). 

6.  The  reader  need  scarcely  be  reminded,  that  no 

A  reminder,  grain  of  sand  1)1/  itself  J  no,  nor  a  universe  of  grains 

of  sand  by  themselves,  will  constitute  the  absolute  in 

cognition.     Pile  Pelion  on  Ossa,  and  the  result  will 
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be  mere  relative  knowledee,  when  these  are  consi-    prop. 

.  XXI. 

dered  in  relation  to  their  complementarj  factor,  the  -^-^—^ 
ego ;  out  of  this  relation  they  are  the  purely  contra- 
fiictorj.  Neither  will  the  ego,  2y  itself— that  is,  with 
no  thought  or  thing  present  to  it — constitute  the  ab- 
solute in  cognition ;  because  it  can  be  known  only 
along  with  its  correlative  factor,  some  thought  or 
some  thing.  But  the  synthesis  of  the  two  factors 
musi  constitute  the  absolute  in  cognition;  because 
this  can  be  known  out  of  all  relation,  or  absolved 
and  emancipated  from  every  correlative. 

7.  It  is  thus  obvious  that  there  is  a  known  abso- 
lute :  that  it  is  the  spontaneous  growth  of  ordinary  confiuioii 

,     \  '^  °    ,  ,  '^  might  havtt 

thinking,  and  not  the  product  of  philosophical  exec-  jJ2"i?b2n*' 
gitation ;  that  it  is  the  inalienable  possession  of  all  a/i'^i^^ 
intelligent  beings,  and  not  the  peculiar  property  of  ^ii^'u>rthe 
a  few  speculative  theorists.     Had  this  been  made 
dear  at  the  outset,  the  controversy  on  this  topic 
might  have  been  relieved  from  one  great  source  of 
embarrassment  and  confusion. 

8.  No  effort,  then,  is  required  to   compass  the 
known  absolute ;  but  some  effort  is  required  to  know  The  difficulty 

.     .  .  .        ij,  not  to 

that  we  are  compassing:  it.     This  is  a  case  in  which  know  it,  but 
the  student  of  philosophy  is  not  called  upon  to  do  ^ekuowiu 
something,  but  simply  to  know  that  he  is  already 
doing  it.    In  our  ordinary  moods,  we  always  mistake 
the  relative  for  the  absolute,  and  suppose,  for  ex- 
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PROP,    ample,  that  the  trees  which  we  are  looking  at  are 


XXL 


known  absolutely,  or  out  of  relation  to  ourselYes. 
Then,  again,  when  misled  by  psychology,  we  are 
extremely  apt  to  mistake  the  absolute  for  the  rela^- 
tive,  and  to  suppose  that  the  trees  and  oursdves 
together  are  known  merely  relatively.  After  the 
numerous  explanations,  however,  which  have  been 
given,  it  is  conceived  that  the  reader  should  bow 
have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  that  what  he 
apprehends  is  always  the  synthesis  of  himself  and 
things  (object-pZt/^subject),  and  that  this  is  the  ab- 
solute in  his  cognition,  because  he  knows  it  without 
necessarily  knowing  anything  else  at  the  same  time. 

9.  The  causes  which  have  misled  the  upholders  of 
Kefoution  of  a  merclv  relative  cocniition  are  not  difficult  to  assicni. 

the  relation-  •'  °.  .  ® 

U(t  doctrine  They  saw  that  material,  or  other,  objects  could  be 
known  only  in  relation  to  the  ego ;  and  also  that 
the  ego  could  be  known  only  in  relation  to  some 
thing  or  thought;  and  hence  they  concluded  that 
our  knowledge  both  of  ourselves  and  things  was 
wholly  relative.  And  so  it  is,  when  looked  at  in 
that  way.  Each  term  can  be  known  only  in  rela- 
tion to  the  other  term.  But  why  cannot  both  of 
the  terms  be  looked  at  together.  ^Vhy  can  the  com- 
pleted relation  not  be  taken  into  account?  The 
relationists  have  neglected  that  consideration.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  two  terms  are  always  looked  at  and 
apprehended  together.     And  it  is  a  sufficient  refuta- 
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tion  of  the  relationist  doctrine  to  ask — what  is  this     prop. 

XXL 

total  synthesis  known  in  relation  to  ?    If  our  know-    

ledge  of  it  is  a  relative  knowledge,  we  must  know  it 
in  relation  to  something.  What  is  that  something 
— what  is  the  correlative  of  this  completed  synthesis? 
Psychology  can  give  no  answer— can  point  out  no 
correlative.  Hence  this  synthesis  is  the  known 
Absolute.  It  stands  disengaged  or  absolved  in 
thought  from  all  connection  with  anything  else. 
When  psychology  can  point  out  the  correlative  fac- 
tor of  this  entire  and  isolated  synthesis,  she  may 
then  maintain  with  some  show  of  reason  that  our 
knowledge  is  wholly  relative ;  but  until  she  can  do 
this,  she  must  vail  her  flag  before  the  standard  of 
the  absolutists. 

10.  Kant  was  of  opinion  that  he  had  hit  upon  a 
notable  refutation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Absolute  KMtontbo 

AbMriate. 

when  he  declared,  that  ^^  whatever  we  know  must 
be  known  in  conformity  to  the  constitution  of  our 
faculties  of  cognition."  Of  course,  it  must.  And 
must  not  everything  which  any  intelligence  knows 
be  known  on  the  same  terms — be  known  in  con- 
formity to  the  constitution  of  its  cognitive  faculties? 
and  must  not  every  intelligence  know  itself  along 
with  all  that  it  knows  ?  and  hence  must  not  every 
intelligence,  when  it  apprehends  this  synthesis  (what- 
ever the  character  of  the  particular  element  may 
be),  apprehend  that  which  is  absolute,  inasmuch  as 
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PROP,    it  most  apprehend  that  which  has  no  necessaiy  oorre- 


lative  ?  Kant  seems  to  have  thought  that  although 
we  could  not  know  material  things  absolutely  or 
out  of  relation  to  our  faculties,  other  intelligences 
might  possess  this  capacity,  and  might  be  competent 
to  know  them  absolutely,  or  as  they  existed  out  of 
relation  to  their  cognitive  endowments — a  supposi* 
tion  which  carries  a  contradiction  on  the  very  face 
of  it.  If  ^^  the  Absolute"  can  be  known  only  when 
it  is  known  out  of  relation  to  the  faculties  of  oS 
intelligence,  it  is  obvious  that  there  can  be  no  cog- 
nisance of  it  in  any  quarter — not  even  on  the  part 
of  Omniscience.  Kant^s  refusal  to  generalise,  or 
lay  down  as  applicable  to  all  intelligence,  the  law 
that  our  intellect  can  know  things  only  as  it  is  com- 
petent to  know  them,  is  one  of  the  strangest  cases 
of  obstinacy  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  specula- 
tive opinion.  Can  any  intellect,  actual  or  possible^ 
know  things  except  as  it  is  able  to  know  them  ? 

11.  The  relations  of  which  we  usually  speak,  and 
Theniation  wbich  come  before  us  in  physical  science,  and  in 
tradictories    Ordinary  life,  are  relations  between  non-contradio- 

and  the  re-  ,  ,  i  .  i 

lauon  of  con-  toncs.     Thus,  for  example,  the  relation  which  sub- 

tndictories.  '  *     ' 

sists  between  an  acid  and  an  alkali,  between  a  father 
and  a  son,  between  the  earth  and  the  moon,  are 
relations  of  non-contradictories,  because  each  of  these 
things  is  conceivable  out  of  es  well  as  %n  relation 
to  the  other.     But  the  relationship  of  subject  and 
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object— of  ms  and  things,  or  thoughts,  is  a  relation- 
ship of  contradictories,  because  each  term  can  be 
conceived  only  tn  relation  to  the  other.    A  thing  or 
thought  with  no  ^'  me"  known  or  thought  of  in  con- 
nection with  it,  is  an  expression  of  nonsense,  and 
^'  me,"  with  no  thing  or  thought  present  to  me,  is 
equally  an  expression  of  nonsense.     The  known 
Absolute  is  thus  a  synthesis  of  two  contradictories, 
and  not  of  two  non-contradictories.     This  should  be 
particularly  borne  in  mind.    Psychology  never  gets 
beyond  the  position  th|it  the  synthesis  of  subject 
phu  object  is  the  union  of  two  non-contradictories, 
and  thus  sticks  at  the  pons  (uinorum  of  speculation 
which  demands,  as  the  condition  of  all  further  pro- 
grress  and  enlightenment,  an  insight  into  the  truth 
that  the  fusion  of  two  contradictories  —  that  is,  of 
two  elements  which  are  necessarily  unknowable  sifi" 
ffulaiim — b  the  genesis  of  absolute  cognition. 


PROP. 
XXI. 


PROPOSITION  XXII. 

THE   CONTINGENT  CONDITIONS  OP  KNOWLEDGE. 

The  senses  are  the  contingent  conditions  of 
knowledge  ;  in  other  words,  it  is  possible 
that  intelUgences  diflferent  from  the  human 
(supposing  that  there  are  such)  should 
apprehend  things  under  other  laws,  or  in 
other  ways,  than  those  of  seeing,  hearing, 
touching,  tasting,  and  smelling;  or,  more 
shortly,  our  senses  are  not  laws  of  cogni- 
tion, or  modes  of  apprehension,  which  are 
binding  on  intelligence  necessarily  and  uni- 
versally. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

A  CONTINGENT  law  of  knowledge  must,  first  of  all, 
be  defined.  '^  A  contingent  law  of  knowledge  is 
one  which,  although  complied  with  in  certain  cases 
in  the  attainment  of  knowledge,  is  not  enforced  by 
reason  as  a  condition  which  must  be  complied  with 
wherever  knowledge  is  to  take  place/'    Knowledge 
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ia  thus  possible  under  other  conditions  than  the  con- 
tingent laws  to  which  certain  intelligences  may  be 
vabject :  In  other  words,  there  is  no  contradiction  in 
aflSrming  that  an  intelligent  being  may  have  know- 
ledge of  some  kind  or  other  without  having  such 
aeonses  as  we  have.     This  being  understood,  the 
demonstration  is  as  follows :     Whatever  conditions 
rfkoowledge  may  be  conceived  (without  a  contra- 
fficdon)  to  be  changed,  leaving  knowledge  still  pos- 
■Ue,  these,  according  to  the  definition,  are  contin- 
gent laws.     But  our  five  senses  may  be  conceived 
(vithout  a  contradiction)  to  be  changed,  leaving 
knowledge  (knowledge,  of  course,  of  a  difierent  cha- 
ncter  from  that  which  we  now  possess)  still  possible. 
Therefore  our  senses  are  contingent  conditions  of 
eognition  ;  they  are  not  binding  on  intelligence 
neoeaBarily  and  universally. 


PROP. 
XXII. 


OBSERVATIONS  AND   EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  This  proposition  takes  us  into  a  region  quite 

different  from  that  in  which  we  have  been  hitherto  Tbb  propor- 
tion Xakm  u* 

ezpatiatine:.  It  takes  us  into  the  redon  of  contin-  outofn««i- 
gent  truth — of  truth,  In  regard  to  cognition,  which  "°«w««™i*»- 
might  conceivably  have  been  other  than  it  is.  Till 
now  we  have  been  dealing  with  necessary  truth^-of 
tnith  absolutely  unalterable — of  law  binding  uni- 
Tenally.  The  twenty-one  preceding  propositions 
give  expression  to  the  necessary  truths  of  reason, — 
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PROP,    the  uniTersal  and  unchangeable  kwB  of  knowledge, 

— the  conditions  without  a  compliance  with  whidh 

all  cognition  and  all  intelligence  are  impossibk 
Thej  lay  down  the  laws  not  simplj  of  mnr  knowing 
and  of  CUT  thinking,  but  of  M  knowing  and  of  aO 
thinking. 

2.  In  contrast  to  these  laws,  this  proportion 
itbfaitio.    places  before  us  the  main  contingent  conditionB  oi 

dueed  In  " 

order  that     comitiou — thoso  to  which  1^6  Specially  are  subject— 

tbtntoeMirj      y  .  . 

nlSd*fr^'  without  declaring  whether  other  intelligences  may, 
^t^^'  as  a  matter  of  contingency,  be  subject  to  the  same 
conditions  or  not.  All  that  is  affirmed  is,  that  they 
are  not  necessarily  bound  by  these  laws,  because  iM 
are  not  necessarily  bound  by  them.  The  contingent 
laws  are  brought  forward,  in  order  that  their  sepa- 
ration from  the  necessary  laws  may  be  effected ;  for 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  two  series 
should  be  clearly  discriminated  from  each  other. 
Accordingly,  they  are  placed  in  the  smelting-house 
of  speculation,  not  on  their  own  account,  but  in 
order  to  disengage  them  from  the  necessary  laws 
with  which  they  are  invariably  mixed  up  in  our 
experience, — just  as  the  founder  places  the  ironstone 
in  bis  furnace,  not  on  account  of  the  stone,  but  on 
account  of  the  iron  with  which  it  is  combined. 

8.  This  analysis  is  indispensable,  because  the  con« 
elusion  towards  which  the  inquiry  is  advancing  in 
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the  ontoIocT)  ib  the  reasoned  settlement  of  what    prop. 

xxu. 

absolutely  exists.    Now,  two  preliminary  objections 

may  be  raised  as  a  bar  to  any  such  attempt :  first,  it  anai^  bin. 
may  be  said  that  we  are  not  entitled  to  predicate  the 
aheolnte  existence  even  of  that  which  is  known  to 
us  under  the  necessary  laws ;  and,  secondly,  that  we 
are  still  less  entitled  to  predicate  the  absolute  exist- 
oice  of  that  which  is  known  to  us  under  the  contin- 
.    gent  laws.    The  force  of  the  former  objection  shall 
be  considered  more  particularly  hereafter.   The  force 
of  the  latter  objection  is  at  once  conceded.    Specu- 
lation, it  is  to  be  hoped,  knows  her  business  better 
than  to  ascribe  an  absolute  Being  either  to  the  con- 
tingent laws  of  knowledge,  or  to  anything  which  is 
known  to  us  through  their  instrumentality.     But  in 
order  to  exhibit  that  for  which  a  real  and  absolute 
existence  is  hereafter  to  be  claimed,  it  is  necessary 
that  this  should  be  disengaged  from  that  for  which 
no  such  existence  is  claimed  ;  and  in  order  to  effect 
this  disengagement,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  con- 
tingent laws  of  knowledge,  and  that  which  is  known 
in  yirtne  of  them,  should  be  distinguished  from  the 
necessary  laws,  and  from  that  which  is  known  by 
means  of  their  operation. 

4.  In  setting  about  this  analysis,  the  reader  is 
requested  to  observe  that  it  is  not  one  which  he  is  what  is 

required  in 

required  actually  to  perform,  but  only  to  understand  JS?JJJ^* 
the  possibility  of.    No  man,  when  he  apprehends  or 


the 


'"'fe'lilj 


™l)race  oltc 
senses,     jy^^^ 

°'»*«  »f  a,,p° 
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way  of  touch.     Therefore  seeing  Is  not  absolutely     prop. 

essential  to  all  cognition  of  the  tree.     Again,  he    

might  possibly  have  a  cognisance  of  the  tree  though 
bis  touch  were  exchanged  for  some  other  sense.  He 
might  hear  the  rustling  of  its  leaves.  Therefore 
the  sense  of  touch  is  not  absolutely  essential  to  all 
cognition  of  the  tree.  Again,  he  might  still  have 
some  cognisance  of  it  though  his  hearing  were  ex- 
changed for  some  other  sense.  He  might  smell  the 
fragrance  of  its  blossoms.  Therefore  hearing  is  not 
absolately  essential  to  all  cognition  of  the  tree. 
Again,  he  might  still  have  some  cognisance  of  it 
thongh  his  sense  of  smell  were  exchanged  for  some 
other  mode  of  apprehension.  He  might  apprehend 
it  through  the  sense  of  taste.  Therefore  the  sense 
of  smell  is  not  absolutely  essential  to  all  cognition  of 
the  tree.  In  short,  one  and  all  of  our  present  senses 
might  be  abolished,  and,  provided  they  were  re- 
placed by  a  set  of  different  senses,  our  knowledge  of 
the  tree  might  be  as  perfect  or  more  perfect  than  it 
now  is.  The  senses  therefore  are  conditions  of  cog- 
nition wholly  contingent,  and  subject  to  possible 
▼ariation  ;  and  hence,  also,  all  that  is  made  known  to 
ns  through  their  means  is  wholly  contingent,  and 
sobject  to  possible  variation. 

6.  Let  these  be  now  placed  in  contrast  with  the 
necessary  condition  of  all  knowledere  to  which  ex-  The  maijsii 
pression  was  given  m  the  first  proposition  of  this 
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PROP.    Bjstem.    Let  the  man^  as  before,  sappose  hinuelf  to 

be  gazing  oa  the  tree.     That  which  he  is  cogpnsaat 

of  is,  as  before,  himself-seeing-the-tree.  Let  us  now 
sappose  the  self  which  he  is  cognisant  of  to  be  ex- 
changed for  something  else,  and  that  some  mode 
of  apprehension  different  from  self- consciousness 
comes  into  play — would  the  man,  in  that  caaei  con- 
tinue to  have  any  cognisance  of  the  tree?  Certainly 
he  would  not.  No  cognition  of  the  tree,  or  of  any- 
thing else,  would  now  be  possibla  Withhold  any  of 
a  man  s  senses  from  his  cognisance  when  he  is  conver- 
sant with  external  things,  and  he  will  still  be  able  to 
apprehend  them,  provided  you  give  him  other  modes 
of  apprehension.  But  withhold  a  man's  self  from 
his  cognisance  when  he  is  conversant  with  external 
things,  and  he  shall  not  be  able  to  apprehend  them 
intelligently, — give  him  what  substitute  and  what 
endowments  you  please  in  place  of  the  self  which  has 
been  withdrawn  from  bis  cognition.  It  is  thus  ob- 
vious that,  while  it  is  possible  for  intelligence  to  know 
things  without  knowing  them  by  means  of  such 
senses  as  ours,  inasmuch  as  it  may  know  them  in 
other  ways  of  which  we  can  form  no  conception,  it  is 
impossible  for  any  intelligence  to  know  them  without 
being  cognisant  of  itself  at  the  same  time.  Hence 
self-consciousness  is  fixed  as  the  necessary  condition 
of  all  knowing — while  the  senses  are  fixed  merely 
as  the  contingent  conditions  of  some,  /.  e.  of  owr, 
knowing. 
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7.  Thifl  analjsifl  might  be  carried  out  at  much     prop. 
greater  length  by  contrasting  the  present  with  the 


twenty-one  preceding  propositions ;  and  by  showing  emt^nTZ 
that  while  each  of  the  latter  expresses  a  law  binding  "JjJJJJ^JJJ^ 
uponaS  intelligence,  the  former  expresses  merely  cer- 
tain laws  which  are  binding  upon  our  intelligence. 
Bat  it  is  conceived  that  the  reader  s  own  penetration 
may  enable  him  to  make  this  comparison  for  himself, 
and  to  perceive  that,  without  a  compliance  with  the 
laws  laid  down  in  the   previous  propositions,  no 
knowledge  of  any  kind  is  possible:  whereas,  without 
a  compliance  with  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the 
present  proposition,    knowledge  might  very   well 
take  place,  although  it  would   be  of  a   different 
character  from  that  which  we  now  possess.     Know- 
ledge might  take  place  notwithstanding  this  non- 
compliance,   because  no   contradiction   is   involved 
in  the  supposition  that  there  should  be  an  intelligent 
apprehension  of  things  under  other  conditions  than 
oar  five  senses ;  but  a  contradiction  is  involved  in 
the  supposition  that  any  kind  of  cognition  should 
arise  under  a  reversal  of  the  laws  specified  in  the 
twenty-one  preceding  propositions — all  of  which,  as 
was  remarked  at  the  outset,  are  derivations  from  the 
primary  law  set  forth  in  Proposition  I. 

8.  The  foregoing  considerations  tend  to  qualify, 
in  certain  respects,  the  doctrine  of  the  known  abso- 
lute which  was  broached  in  Proposition  XXI.     The 


course. 
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ject,  the  word  object  being  used  in  the  most  general     prop. 

sense  in  which  it  can  be  employed  to  signify  anj    

thing,  or  thought,  or  state  of  mind  whatsoever,  of 
which  any  intelligence  may  be  cognisant  And  the 
conclusion  which  the  epistemology  gives  out  as 
its  main  result  is,  that  this  synthesis,  or,  as  it  may 
be  also  termed,  the  known  absolute,  is  the  only  pos- 
sible objectwhich  any  intelligence  can  ever  apprehend. 
Pursue  the  object  of  knowledge  or  of  thought  through 
all  the  metamorphoses  which  it  may  be  conceived  to 
undergo,  and  it  will  never  turn  up  as  anything  but 
this — the  unity  of  subject  and  object.  Try  to  fix  it 
as  anything  but  this,  and  the  attempt  will  invari- 
ably terminate  in  a  contradiction. 

10.  Twenty-second  Counter -proposition.  —  '*  The 
senses  are  not  more  continc'cnt  than  any  of  the  other  Twenty- 
conditions  of  human  knowledge.     On  the  contrary,  {JJ^p"***"*" 
they  are  more  indispensable  to  the  attainment  of 
knowledge  than  any  of  the  other  means  with  which 
human  intelligence  is  provided,  or  than  any  of  the 

other  laws  to  which  human  intelligence  is  subject/^ 

11.  This  counter-proposition  expresses  the  loose 
opinion  of  ordinary  thinking  in  regard  to  the  supc-  tiic  chief 
rior  claims  of  the  senses  to  rank  as  neccssarv  prin-  f«ended  to 

"    *  in  it. 

ciples  of  cognition — an  inadvertency  which  psycho- 
logy has  done  little  or  nothing  to  correct.     The 

chief  circumstance  to  be  attended  to  in  connection 

2  B 
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PROP,    with  it  IB,  that  it  records  with  approval  an  omisnoii 

XXIL 


which  has  been  exceedingly  prejudicial  to  the  in- 
terests of  philosophy — ^the  omission,  namely,  to  sig- 
nalise the  distinction  between  the  necessaiy  and  the 
contingent  laws  of  cognition. 

12.  Much  of  the  perplexity  and  incondusiveness 
TiM  auM  of  of  speculative  thinking  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  want 
Tvprewnta.  of  this  aualvsis.  To  this  cause  the  errors  of  repre- 
poinM  out  scntationism  *  and  the  insufficiency  of  Berkleianism 
are  mainly  to  be  assigned.  It  was  formerly  remarked 
(Prop.  XI.  Obs.  10)  that  the  doctrine  of  a  represen- 
tative perception  is  an  obscure  anticipation  of  the 
great  law  of  all  reason,  which  declares  that  nothing 
objective  can  be  apprehended  unless  something  sub- 
jective be  apprehended  as  well.  So  far  this  system 
is  true,  and  moves  in  a  right  direction.  But  the 
question  is,  JVhat  is  the  subjective  part  which  must 
be  apprehended  whenever  any  objective  counterpart 
is  apprehended  ?  Here  it  is  that  representationism 
goes  astray.  One  part  of  the  subjective  contribu- 
tion (the  ego)  enters  necessarily  into  the  constitution 
of  cognition  (a  man  must  know  himself  along  with 

*  In  case  any  of  our  readers  should  be  in  doubt  as  to  what  is 
exactly  meant  by  "  ropresentationisni/'  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
this  is  the  doctrine  which  holds  that  we  arc  cognisant  of  external 
objects  only  in  or  through  some  subjective  medium,  called  indif- 
ferently by  the  name  of  idtat,  imag^t,  or  sptciety — in  other  words, 
that  we  are  cognisant  of  things  only  in,  or  along  with,  our  own 
perctpiiong  of  them;  an  imdeniable  truth,  in  spite  of  the  exertions 
which  Dr  Roid  mode  to  overthrow  it.    (See  Prop.  XI.  Obs.  9.) 
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all  that  he  knows) ;  another  part  of  the  rabjective    prop. 

contribntion  (the  senses)  enters  only  contutffentltf  into    

the  constitution  of  cognition  (a  man  might  possibly 
know  things  in  other  ways  than  those  of  seeing, 
touching,  &c.)  But  the  advocates  of  representation- 
ism,  from  being  blind  to  this  distinction,  got  en- 
tangled in  a  web  of  perplexity  from  which  there  was 
no  extrication.  They  omitted  to  make  out  the  ana- 
lysis, and  consequently  they  must  be  held  either  to 
have  elevated  the  senses,  considered  as  elements  of 
cognition,  to  the  same  footing  of  necessity  with  the 
ego,  or  else  to  have  reduced  the  ego,  considered  as 
an  element  of  cognition,  to  the  same  footing  of  con- 
tingency with  the  senses.  Whichever  of  these  alter- 
natives they  may  have  adopted,  the  consequences 
were  equally  erroneous.  If  we  suppose  represcnta- 
tionism  to  adopt  the  first  alternative,  and  to  hold 
that  the  senses  are  necessary  to  cognition — in  other 
words,  that  no  knowledge  is  possible  except  to  an 
inteUigence  who  is  cognisant  of  such  senses  as  we 
poffiess — in  that  case  the  material  imiverse  would 
be  reduced  to  the  predicament  of  a  contradiction,  if 
our  senses  were  withdrawn.  It  would  become  abso- 
lutely unknowable ;  because,  upon  this  supposition, 
such  senses  as  ours  must  necessarily  be  known  along 
with  it.  And  the  only  mode  in  which  we  could  con- 
ceive it  to  subsist  as  a  non-contradictory  thing  in 
our  absence,  would  be  by  thinking  it  in  synthesis 
with  some  mind  which  apprehended  it  exactly  as  wc 
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which  assigns  to  matter  per  ae  an  intelligible  or    prop. 

non-contradictory  existencCi  is  founded  on  an  abne-    

gation  of  all  the  necessary  principles  of  reason ;  and 
therefore  the  doctrine  of  a  representative  perception, 
if  we  sappose  it  to  embrace  the  alternative  now  un- 
der consideration,  or  to  hold  that  the  subject  is  only 
contingently  known  along  with  the  objects  which  it 
apprehends,  is  obnoxious  to  the  justest  censure. 

14.  The  system  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  also,  was 
vitiated  by  the  absence  of  this  analysis,  or  by  the  The  cum  or 

...  .       Berlwl^ 

n^lect  to  distinguish  the  necessary  from  the  contin-  ^^J^^^ 
gent  conditions  of  cognition.  He  falls  into  the  error 
consequent  on  the  adoption  of  the  first  of  the  alter- 
natives just  referred  to.  He  saw  that  something 
subjective  was  a  necessary  and  inseparable  part  of 
every  object  of  cognition.  But  instead  of  maintain- 
ing that  it  was  the  ego  or  oneself  which  clove  inse- 
parably to  all  that  could  be  known,  and  that  this 
element  must  be  thought  of  along  with  all  that  is 
thought  of,  he  rather  held  that  it  was  the  senses, 
or  our  perceptive  modes  of  cognition,  which  clove 
inseparably  to  all  that  could  be  known,  and  that 
these  required  to  be  thought  of  along  with  all 
that  could  be  thought  of.  These,  just  as  much 
as  the  ego,  were  held  by  him  to  be  the  subjective 
part  of  the  total  synthesis  of  cognition  which  could 
not  by  any  possibility  be  discounted.  Hence  the 
unsatisfactory   character    of  his    ontology,    which. 
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PROP,     when  tried  by  the  test  of  a  rigOFOUS  logic,  will  be 

'-    found  to  invest  the  Deity — the  sapreme  mind,  the 

infinite  ego,  which  the  terms  of  his  system  neoes- 
sarily  compel  him  to  place  in  synthesis  with  all  things 
—  with  human  modes  of  apprehension,  with  saeh 
senses  as  belong  to  man — and  to  invest  Him  with 
these,  not  as  a  matter  of  contingency,  but  as  a  mat- 
ter of  necessity.  Our  only  safety  lies  in  the  con- 
sideration— a  consideration  which  is  a  sound,  in- 
deed inevitable  logical  inference — that  our  sensi- 
tive modes  of  apprehension  are  mere  contingent 
elements  and  conditions  of  cognition ;  and  that  the 
ego  or  subject  alone  enters,  of  necessity,  into  the 
composition  of  everything  which  any  intelligence 
can  know.  The  weak  points  in  Berkeley's  system 
are  these  three :  first,  he  missed,  though  only  by 
a  hairsbrcadth,  the  reduction  of  matter  per  se  to 
a  contradiction — an  achievement  which,  until  it  be 
efiectcd,  speculation  can  accomplish  nothing  ;  se- 
condly, in  consequence  of  his  neglect  to  distinguish 
the  necessary  from  the  contingent  laws  of  know- 
ledge, he  failed  to  show  that  the  supreme  mind 
which  the  compulsory  reason  forced  him  to  place  in 
union  with  the  universe,  was  not  necessarily  subject 
to  our  sensible  modes  of  apprehension  ;  and  thirdly, 
he  was  hampered  at  every  turn,  as  all  philosophers 
have  hitherto  been,  by  the  want  of  an  agnoiology,  or 
systematic  doctrine  of  ignorance.  In  other  respects, 
and  viewed  as  approximations  to  the  truth,  the  spe- 
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eolations  of  this  philoeopher,  whether  we  consider     prop. 

^  ^         '  XXIL 


the  beauty  and  clearness  of  his  style,  or  the  depth  of 
his  insight,  have  done  better  service  to  the  cause  of 
metaphysical  science  than  the  lucubrations  of  all 
other  modem  thinkers  put  together. 

15.  The  main  result  of  the  epistemology  has  been 
already  touched  upon  under  this  proposition  in  Ob-  The  nuan 

.  ^        -r*  3     3  .multofth. 

servation  9.  But  a  more  expanded  statement  of  op^<«°>oio87' 
thb  result  will  form  no  inappropriate  termination  to 
the  first  section  of  these  Institutes.  The  main  result 
of  the  epistemology  is  this :  In  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, What  is  knowledge  or  Knowing  f  it  replies  that 
all  Ejiowing  is  the  apprehension  of  oneself  along 
with  all  that  one  apprehends.  This  cognisance  of 
self  in  addition  to  whatever  things^  or  thoughts,  we 
may  be  cognisant  of — this,  and  this  alone,  is  know- 
ledge. In  answer  to  the  question,  What  is  known  ? 
it  replies  that  object  +  subject, — things  or  thoughts 
mecum — constitute  the  only  object  which  it  is  possible 
for  any  intelligence  to  know :  further,  that  this  syn- 
thesis constitutes  the  only  object  which  it  is  possible 
for  any  intelligence  to  conceive  or  think  of;  because 
there  can  be  a  conception  only  of  that  of  which  the 
type  or  pattern  may  possibly  be  given  in  cognition : 
further,  that  the  only  way  in  which  it  is  possible  for 
any  individual  intelligence  to  transcend  his  own  con- 
sciousness of  himself  and  things,  is  by  conceiving  the 
total   synthesis  of  which  he   himself  is  conscious 
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rmw.    repealed  or  multiplied,  either  with  or  widumt  ea-  j 

tain  Twiatioiu ;  in  other  words,  by  concetraig  othar  1 

intelligenoeA  conscioiu  of  themselves  in  the  same  viy  { 
in  whidi  he  i>  consnons  of  himself,  and  cognisant  of  | 
things  either  as  he  is  cognisant  of  them,  or  in  waji 
ef  which  he  is  totally  i^arant :  no  consciODsness  can 
transcend  itself  in  any  other  way  than  this,  withoot 
fitUbg  sheer  over  into  tiie  abyss  of  the  contradictoiy: 
but  the  mode  of  transcendence  whii^  these  Inatitatea 
contend  for,  as  the  only  posuhle  mode,  is  quite  easy 
and  legitimate,  and  is  as  satisfactory  as  any  that 
could  be  de«ired ;  indeed  much  more  satisfsctoiy, 
both  iu  itself  and  in  iu  condnuons,  than  the  contra- 
dictory transcendence  of  conscaousnesa  (the  trans- 
cendence, namely,  by  which  it  is  supposed  to  paaa 
out  of  and  beyond  itself,  and  to  lay  hold  of  material 
things  in  a  state  of  absolute  secemmeut  from  itself) 
for  whicb  psrchology  usually  contends :  further,  in 
answer  to  the  question,  What  u  ahtolutely  unknowH 
and  unknoieahU  /  it  replies  that  every  tiling  without 
a  ''  uie  "  known  along  with  it,  and  that  every  "  me  " 
without  a  thing  or  thought  known  along  with  it,  is 
absolutely  unknown  and  unknowable  j  in  other 
words,  that  the  two  factors  (universal  and  parti- 
cular) whicb  are  required  to  constitute  every  cog- 
nition present  nothing  but  contradictions  to  the 
mind  when  taken  stngulatim^  or  apart  from  one 
another. 
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16.  In  each  of  the  foregoing  propositions  either  a     prop. 


[    contradictory  inadvertency  of  ordinary  thinking,  or 

an  erroneous  deliverance  of  psychology — to  which  moo  of  uui 
expression  is  given  in  the  counter-propositions — is 
corrected  and  removed,  while  a  necessary  truth  of 
reason  is,  in  each  case,  substituted  in  their  room. 
So  far,  at  least,  the  system  has  fulfilled  the  pledge 
held  out  in  the  Introduction,  §  47.  And,  on  the 
whole,  it  is  submitted  that  the  result  of  this  reasoned 
theory  of  knowledge,  though  sufficiently  simple,  is 
neither  insignificant  nor  unsatisfactory.  It  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  unimportant,  unless  the  con- 
vernon  of  the  soul  of  man  from  darkness  to  light — 
from  a  blindness  to  an  insight  in  regard  to  the  true 
object  of  his  knowledge  —  from  contradictory  to 
intelligible  thinking — from  apparent  to  real  cogni- 
tion— be  held  to  be  a  trivial  and  undesirable  trans- 
mutation. In  the  next  section  the  ship  of  specula- 
tion is  put  upon  a  new  tack.  The  great  waters  of 
Reason  spread  before  her  in  a  direction  heretofore 
untraversed ;  and  launching  forth  under  a  new  im- 
pulsion, 

'*  logens  iterabimua  aBquor.** 


SECTION  II. 


THE  A6N0I0L0GT,  OR  THEOEI  OF  IGNORAlfCE. 


PROPOSITION   I. 


WHAT  IGNORANCE  IS. 

Ignorance  is  an  intellectual  defect,  imperfec- 
tion, privation,  or  shortcoming. 

DEMONSTBATION. 

The  deprivation  of  anything  whose  possession  is 
consistent  with  the  nature  of  the  Being  which  wants 
it,  is  a  defect  But  ignorance  is  a  deprivation  of 
something  which  is  consistent  with  the  nature  of 
intelligence :  it  is  a  deprivation  of  knowledge. 
Therefore  ignorance  is  an  intellectual  defect,  imper- 
fection, privation,  or  shortcoming. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  The  demonstration,  and  even  the  enunciation, 
of  so  obvious  a  truism  may  appear  superfluous.     It  wbythii 

.  .  proportion  is 

is  introduced,  however,  in  order  that  the  doctrine  of  "»»«i««*- 
ignorance  may  be  cleared  from  the  very  beginning. 
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PROP. 
I. 


and  to  obviate  any  complaint  to  which  the  aabse- 
quent  propositions  might  be  exposed  on  the  ground 
that  their  data  of  proof  had  been  left  doubtful  or 
unexpressed. 


NoTvltyof 
theagnolo- 


2.  There  have  been  many  inquiries  into  the  nature 
of  knowledge :  there  has  been  no  inquiry  into  the 
nature  of  ignorance.  This  section  of  the  science 
has  positively  no  forerunner;  it  is  an  entire  novelty 
in  philosophy — a  circumstance  which  is  mentioned 
merely  to  account  for  the  fewness  and  brevity  of  the 
accompanying  annotations.  The  agnoiology  makes 
its  way  through  a  comparatively  unencumbered  field. 
There  is  something  to  pull  down  and  something  to 
build  up ;  but  the  work  both  of  demolition  and  of 
construction  is  much  simpler  than  it  was  in  the  epi»- 
temology. 


3.  This  research,  however,  is  indispensable.  It 
Tiie  agnoio.  is  impossiblc  to  pass  to  the  third  section  of  the  science 
penaabie.  except  through  the  portals  of  this  inquiry.  For,  sup- 
pose we  were  at  once  to  carry  forward  the  result  of 
the  epistemology  into  the  ontology,  and  in  answer 
to  the  question,  \Vliat  truly  and  absolutely  is  ?  were 
to  reply.  Objects  pliis  a  subject,  the  ego  with  some 
thing  or  thought  present  to  it — this,  and  this  alone, 
is  what  truly  and  absolutely  is,  —  we  should  be 
instantly  stopped  by  the  rejoinder  that  this  synthesis 
is,  at  best,  merely  the  hwwn  absolute,  merely  the 
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sabstantial  in  cognition.     It  does  not  follow,  the     prop. 


objector  would   say,  that  this  synthesis  alone  is    

true  and  absolute  Being — that  it  is  the  only  true 
substantial  in  existence.  He  would  argue  that  what 
truly  and  absolutely  exists  may  be  something  very 
different  from  this — may  be  matter  per  se  or  mind 
per  se^  or  something  else  of  which  we  can  form  no 
sort  of  conception,  and  to  which  we  can  attach  no 
predicate ; — ^in  short  that  it  may  be,  and  is,  that  of 
which  we  are  profoundly  ignorant. 

4.  This  plea  has  hitherto  operated  as  an  insur- 
mountable barrier  to  the  advance  of  metaphysics  Thepiwof 
into  the  region  of  ontology.  The  fact  of  our  ex-aiwrtooo. 
treme  ignorance  being  imdeniable,  and  the  science  of 
absolute  existence  being  apparently  inaccessible  ex- 
cept on  the  postulation  of  a  universal  and  unlimited 
knowledge,  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  these  two 
apparent  incompatibilities  seems  to  have  discon- 
certed every  system  hitherto  propounded.  This 
department  of  the  science  must  appear  obviously 
impossible  and  illegitimate  to  a  system  which  admits 
our  ignorance  without  entering  into  any  critical 
inquiry  as  to  its  nature ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  ontology  of  a  system  which  denies  our  ignorance, 
or  passes  it  over  eub  silentio^  must  either  rest  upon 
a  false  ground,  or  upon  no  ground  at  all — on  a  false 
£^ound  if  our  ignorance  is  denied — on  no  ground  at 
all  if  it  is  not  taken  into  account.     In  one  or  otiier 
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PROP. 
I. 


of  these  predicaments  all  previous  systems  appear  to 
be  placed  in  reference  to  the  problem  of  absolute 
existence;  and  hence  a  reasoned  and  systematic 
ontology  has  remained  until  this  day  a  desideratum 
in  speculative  science,  because  a  reasoned  and  sys- 
tematic agnoiology  has  never  yet  been  projected. 


into  the 

natuTBof 

IgDonuice. 


5.  The  only  way  in  which  a  deliverance  from  this 
ThiioiMtuie  dilemma  can  be  effected  is,  by  admitting  our  imo- 

CM!  bg  IB>  r  .  •  • 

movwi  only    rance  to  the  full,  and  then  by  instituting:  a  searching 

by  an  inquiry  i  ^  o  o 

inquiry  into  its  nature  and  character.  Conceding, 
then,  that  the  conclusion  of  the  epistemology  cannot 
at  present,  with  any  logical  propriety,  be  given  out 
as  valid  for  the  ontology,  the  system  proceeds  to  this 
investigation,  and  dealing  not  with  the  abstract,  but 
only,  or  chiefly,  with  the  concrete,  it  goes  on  to  con- 
sider and  to  point  out  lohat  we  are,  and  can  be,  and 
what  we  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  ignorant  of.  It  is 
conceived  that  the  research,  thus  conducted,  will 
result  in  an  effectual  clearance  of  the  ground  for  the 
establishment  of  a  demonstrated  ontology. 


Flntconn- 
ter-prop(Mi- 
tkm. 


6.  First  Counter-proposition. — There  is  no  first 
counter -proposition.  We  shall  come,  indeed,  by 
and  by,  to  certain  psychological  doctrines  which  are 
defensible  only  on  the  ground  that  ignorance  is  no 
imperfection,  and  therefore  a  counter- proposition 
expressing  this  denial  might,  perhaps,  have  been  in» 
troduced.     But,  inasmuch  as  this  proposition   has 
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never  been  distinctly  denied  either  by  psychology 
or  by  ordinary  thinking,  no  counter-proposition  is 
placed  in  opposition  to  it.  Its  place,  however,  is 
marked,  in  order  that  the  counter-propositions  to 
which  we  are  commg  may  be  numbered,  for  con- 
venience' sake,  in  accordance  with  their  correspond- 
ing propositions. 


PROP. 

I. 


2c 


PROPOSITION    IL 


IGNORANCE   REMEDIABLE. 

All  ignorance  is  possibly  remediable. 

DEMONSTBATION. 

No  kind  of  knowledge  is  absolutely  inconsistent 
with  the  nature  of  all  intelligence.  But  unless  all 
ignorance  were  possibly  remediable,  some  kind  of 
knowledge  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of 
all  intelligence,  to  wit  the  knowledge  bj  which  the 
ignorance  in  question  might  be  remedied.  There- 
fore all  Ignorance  is  jyossilly  remediable. 

Or  again,  All  defects  are  possibly  remediable, 
otherwise  they  would  not  be  defects.  But  igno- 
rance is  a  defect  (Prop.  I.)  Therefore  all  ignorance 
is  possibly  remediable. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  This  proposition  does  not  prove  that  all  igno- 
AuthAtihto  ranee  is  actually  remedied:  in  other  words,  that 
pro^«-        omniscience  pervades  the  universe;  but  only  that 
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every  form  of  ignorance  is  of  such  a  character  that     prop, 


it  may  possibly  be  removed ;  and  that  if  ccrtun 
kinds  of  ignorance  are  incident  to  certain  orders  of  the 
inteUigence,  they  are  not,  of  necessity^  incident  to 
other  orders  of  intelligence.  The  subsequent  move- 
ments of  the  system  do  not  require  that  more  than 
this  should  be  proved.  Neither  does  this  proposi- 
tion prove  that  all  human  ignorance  is  possibly  re- 
mediable. It  only  proves  that  what  man,  or  any 
other  intelligence,  may  happen  to  be  ignorant  of, 
need  not,  of  necessity,  be  unknown  to  all  other 
intelligences  (supposing  that  other  intelligences 
exist).  In  other  words,  it  merely  proves  that  what- 
ever any  intelligence  is  ignorant  of,  may  neverthe- 
less be  known — known  actually  if  an  intelligence 
exists  competent  to  know  it, — and  known  poten- 
tially even  although  no  such  intelligence  should 
exist.  Unless  this  were  true,  all  ignorance  would 
not  be  possibly  remediable ;  and  if  all  ignorance 
were  not  possibly  remediable,  some  kind  of  know- 
ledge would  be  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  all 
intelligence — in  which  case  ignorance  would  be  no 
defect,  because  a  defect  is  always  the  privation  of 
some  quality  or  attribute  which  is  consistent  with 
the  nature  of  the  being  who  is  deprived  of  it. 

2.  Second  Counter-proposition. — In  this  case,  too, 
the  counter-proposition  is  wanting ;  but  its  place  is  smoihi  awn. 
thus  marked  for  the  reason  already  assigned.  ^o"- 


PROPOSITION  III. 

WHAT  THERE  CAN  BE  IGNORANCE  OF. 

We  can  be  ignorant  only  of  what  can  pos- 
sibly be  known  ;  in  other  words,  there  can 
be  an  ignorance  only  of  that  of  wliich  there 
can  be  a  knowledge. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

If  we  could  be  ignorant  of  what  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  known  by  any  intelligence,  all  ignorance 
would  not  be  possibly  remediable.  The  knowledge 
in  which  wc  were  deficient  could  not  be  possessed  by 
any  intelligence.  J3ut  all  ignorance  is  possibly  re- 
mediable (by  Prop.  II.)  Therefore,  we  can  be 
ignorant  only  of  what  can  possibly  be  known ;  in 
other  words,  there  can  be  an  ignorance  only  of  that 
of  which  there  can  be  a  knowledge. 

OBSERVATIONS    AND    EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  This  is  the  most  important  proposition  in  the 
agnoiology :  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  of 
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the  epistemologyi  it  is  the  most  firnitful  and  penetrat-  prof. 
ing  proposition  in  the  whole  system.  It  announces  ^^— 
— for  the  first  time  it  is  believed — the  primary  law  tTSS^ 

,  poilttoii. 

of  all  ignorance,  just  as  the  first  of  the  epistemology 
expresses  the  primary  law  of  all  knowledge.  It  is 
mainly  by  the  aid  of  these  two  propositions  that  this 
system  of  Institutes  is  worked  out  All  the  other 
propontions  have  an  essential  part  to  play  in  con- 
tributing to  the  final  result ;  but  these  two  are  the 
most  effident  performers  in  the  work.  If  the  reader 
has  got  well  in  hand  these  two  truths— Jirsty  that 
there  can  be  a  knowledge  of  things  only  with  the 
addition  of  a  self  or  subject;  and,  secondly^  that 
there  can  be  an  ignorance  only  of  that  of  which 
there  can  be  a  knowledge — he  will  find  himself  in 
possession  of  a  lever  powerful  enough  to  break  open 
the  innermost  secrecies  of  nature.  These  two  in- 
struments cut  deep  and  far — ^they  lay  open  the  uni- 
verse from  stem  to  stem. 

2.  The  law  of  all  ignorance  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  same  symbols  which  were  used  in  Proposition  sjmbois 

.  .  UlastimtiTt 

IV.  of  the  epistemology,  Obs.  11,  to  illustrate  the<rfu>etawof 
law  of  all  knowledge.  Just  as  there  can  be  a  know- 
ledge of  X  only  when  there  is  a  knowledge  of  Y,  so 
there  can  be  an  ignorance  of  X  only  when  there  is 
an  ignorance  of  Y.  Because  if  there  could  be  an 
ignorance  of  X  without  Y,  but  not  a  knowledge  of 
X  without  Y,  something  would  be  ignored  which 
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PROP,    could  not  be  known — a  supposition  whidi  is  oookn- 


III. 


dictoiy  and  absurd. 


3.  Ignorance,  properly  so  called — ^that  is,  the  igno- 
Dbtincuon    rauce  which  is  a  defect — must  not  be  confounded  witk 
B««m^d  a  nescience  of  the  opposites  of  the  necessary  trathi 
JJ^wMj^  of  reason ;  in  other  words,  with  a  nescience  of  thst 
'™*h.         which  it  would  contradict  the  nature  of  all  intellir 

gence  to  know.  Such  nescience  is  no  defect  or  im- 
perfection— it  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  very  strength 
or  perfection  of  reason ;  and  therefore  such  nestience 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  ignorance.  This  simple  but 
very  important  distinction  must  be  explained  and 
illustrated,  for  it  is  one  which  is  very  apt  to  be  lost 
sight  of,  or  confounded;  indeed,  it  has  been  altogether 
overlooked  until  now. 

4.  When  boys  at  school  are  taught  Euclid,  they 
There  eao  be  Icam  that  "  the  cnclosurc  of  space  by  two  straiorht 

no  ignorance     ,  ,  . 

SftMof^fflT  ^^^^^  "  ^®  ^^^^  cannot  be  known, — ^that  "  if  equals 
JJiJJJJ^'*'    be  added  to  equals  the  wholes  are  t/nequal "  is  what 
cannot  be  known, — that  "  a  part  is  greater  than  the 
whole  "  is  what  cannot  be  known,  and  so  forth  ;  but 
they  do  not  learn  that  they  are  equally  incapable  of 
being  ignorant  of  such  matters.   It  is  not'necessary  to 
apprise  them  of  this  in  order  to  carry  them  forward 
in  the  study  of  mathematics.     Nothing  in  geometry 
depends  on  the  circumstance  that  we  cannot  be  igno- 
rant of  what  is  deponed  to  in  the  opposites  of  the 
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axioms.     Hence  this   study  merely  shows  us  that     proi 


there  can  be  no  knowledge  of  these  opposites ;  it 
does  not  open  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  there  can  be 
no  ignorance  of  them.     It  is  obvious,  however,  that 
it  is  just  as  impossible  for  us  to  be  ignorant  of  them 
as  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know  them.     No  man 
can  know  that  two  and  two  make  five, — but  just  as 
little  can  any  man  be  ignorant  of  this ;  for  suppose 
bim  ignorant  of  it, — in  that  case  his  ignorance  could 
be  removed  only  by  teaching  him  that  two  and  two 
cfo  make  five ;  but  such  instruction,  instead  of  re- 
moving his  ignorance,  would  remove  his  knowledge, 
and  instead  of  giving  him  knowledge,  would  give 
him  Ignorance,  or  rather  absurdity.  The  cure  In  this 
case  would  be  itself  the  disease. 

5.  An  attention  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  us  (or  for  any  intelligence)  to  be  ignorant  of  the  -mtn  can  im 
contradictory,  that  is,  of  the  opposites  of  the  necessary  of  tht  con- 
truths  of  reason,  or,  in  other  words,  of  that  which 
cannot  be  known  on  any  terms  by  any  intelligence, 
though  of  no  importance  in  mathematics,  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  metaphysics.  Speculation  can 
obtain  a  footing  in  ontology  only  by  attending  care- 
fully to  this  circumstance,  and  by  working  it  out 
through  all  Its  consequences.  This  truth  is  the  key 
to  the  whole  philosophy  of  ignorance.  When  we 
consider  it  well,  wo  discover  that  the  supposition  that 
we  can  be  ignorant  of  that  which  is  absolutely  and 
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PROP,    necessaiilj  unknowable  to  all  intelligenoe,  is  as 

extreme  a  violation  of  the  law  of  contradiction  as 

it  is  possible  to  conceive.  We  perceive  tbat  a 
nescience  of  the  contradictory  is  not  ignorance,  bnt 
is  the  very  essence  of  intelligence ;  and  that  there 
can  be  an  ignorance  onlj  of  that  which  can  be 
known,  or  otherwise  expressed,  of  that  which  is  non- 
contradictory.  With  this  discovery,  light  breaks 
into  every  cranny  and  recess  of  onr  science :  the 
'^  holy  jungle  "  of  metaphysic  is  lud  open  to  the 
searching  day,  and  now  no  obstacle  can  stop  the 
onward  course  of  speculation. 

6.  It  may  be  doubtful  whether,  and  how  far,  this 
Third  «mn-  Proposition  has  ever  been  denied.  But  as  it  is  not 
tM^propod-  improbable  that  an  obscure  impression  popularly 
prevails  that  wc  are  most  ignorant  of  that  which 
cannot  be  known,  the  following  counter-proposition 
is  appended.  Third  Counter^opositton  :  "  We  can 
be  ignorant  of  what  cannot  possibly  be  known — in- 
deed, that  of  which  there  can  be  no  knowledge,  is 
precisely  that  of  which  there  must  be  the  profoundest 
ignorance.^'  If  any  such  doctrine  as  this  is,  or  ever 
was,  entertained,  it  is  conceived  that  it  caunot  hold 
its  ground  before  the  present  proposition  and  its 
demonstration. 


PROPOSITION    IV. 

IGNORANCE    OF    OBJECTS    PER    SE. 

We  cannot  be  ignorant  of  any  kind  of  objects 
without  a  subject  :  in  other  words,  there 
can  be  no  ignorance  of  objects  peft*  se,  or 
out  of  relation  to  a  mind. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

We  can  be  ignorant  onlj  of  what  can  possibly  be 
known  (Prop.  III.  Agnoiology).  But  objects  without 
a  sabject  cannot  possibly  be  known  (Props.  I.  and  II. 
Epiatemology).  Therefore  we  cannot  be  ignorant  of 
objects  without  a  subject;  and  thus  there  can  be 
no  ignorance  of  objects  pei^  ae. 

OBSERVATIONS    AND    EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  The  truths  of  the  agnoiology  now  come  down 
in  a  torrent.      The  epistemology  has  unlocked  all  The  truthK 
the  sluices.     The  opening  propositions  of  the  agnoi-  <i«>wu  cut. 
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PROP. 
IV. 


ology  have  cleared  away  all  obstnictions  whidi 
might  remain ;  and  we  have  now  little  more  to  do 
than  to  look  on  while  the  waters  take  their  own 
unimpeded  course.  The  counter-propontions  will 
be  rapidly  swept  away  before  the  irresistible  flood. 


2.  Fourth  Counter  -  proposition.  —  "  We  can  be 
Fourth  coun-  icmoraut  of  objects  without  a  subject :  in  other 
gr  words,  we  can  be,  and  we  are,  ignorant  of  objecto 
per  sej  or  out  of  relation  to  a  mind.''  This  connter- 
proposition  goes  down  in  an  instant.  There  can  be 
no  ignorance,  in  any  quarter,  of  an  object  without 
a  subject  or  mind,  simply  because  there  can  be  no 
knowledge,  in  any  quarter,  of  an  object  without  a 
subject  or  mind.   ' 


^ 


-T  3» 


PROPOSITION  V. 

IGNOBANCE    OF    MATTER    PER    SE. 

We  cannot  be  ignorant  of  material  things  out 
of  all  relation  to  a  mind,  subject,  or  self: 
in  other  words,  there  can  be  no  ignorance 
of  matter  per  se, 

DEMONSTRATION. 

Material  things  out  of  all  relation  to  a  mind,  sub- 
ject, or  self,  cannot  possibly  be  known  (Prop.  IV. 
Epistemology).  But  therecanbe  no  ignorance  of  what 
cannot  possibly  be  known  (Prop.  III.  Agnoiology). 
Therefore  we  cannot  be  ignorant  of  material  things 
out  of  all  relation  to  a  mind,  subject,  or  self;  in  other 
words,  there  can  be  no  ignorance  of  matter  per  se. 

■ 

OBSERVATIONS  AND    EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  This  proposition  is  merely  a  special  application 
of  the  preceding  more  general  theorem.     But  in 
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PROP.    lajiDg  the  foundations  of  a  science,  it  is  better  to 

over-do  than  to  under-do  the  work.   Part  of  the  busi- 

buinMiof  ness  of  the  epistemology  was,  by  means  of  strict 
oiogy.  demonstration,  to  run  a  number  of  things,  which 
have  hitherto  been  a  source  of  much  trouble  to  philo- 
sophy, into  a  position  in  which  it  is  evident  that  there 
can  be  no  knowledge  of  them :  the  main  business  of 
the  agiioiology  is  to  run  these  same  things,  also  by 
means  of  strict  demonstration,  into  a  position  in 
which  it  is  evident  that  there  can  be  ignorance  of 
them,  and  thus  to  disable  them  from  operating  any 
longer  as  impediments  to  the  onward  march  of 
speculation.  This  tactic  is  now  humbly  submitted 
to  the  judgment  of  philosophers,  as  tlie  only  true 
dialectical  art,  and  as  the  only  method  by  which  the 
highest  problems  of  philosophy  can  be  settled,  with- 
out any  further  appeal  being  competent. 

2.  The  execution  of  this  achievement — ^which  is  no 
Tiie  diaad-     Optional  or  arbitrary  stratagem  devised  by  an  indi- 

▼ftnte^  of 

not  studying  vidual  thcorist,  but  an  inevitable  evolution  of  the 
*™***-  catholic  understanding,  thinking,  not  as  it  wishes, 

but  as  it  must, — bears  evidence  to  the  advantage 
which  accrues  from  a  steadfast  contemplation  of  the 
necessary  truths  of  reason,  and  to  the  loss  and  dis- 
advantage which  ensue  from  their  neglect.  Many 
philosophers  had  eliminated  matter  per  «e,  things  by 
and  in  themselves,  from  our  knowledge;  but  having 
done  so,  on  the  mistaken  ground  of  a  special  incom- 
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petency  in  the  human  faculties  to  apprehend  them  in     prop. 

that  condition,  they  were  unable  to  eliminate  them    

from  our  ignorance.  In  point  of  fact,  the  very  door 
which  shut  them  out  of  our  knowledge  opened  for 
them  a  refuge  under  the  cover,  or  within  the  pale,  of 
our  ignorance.  And  there,  accordingly,  matter  per 
96  has  stuck  until  this  time,  —  a  dark  and  defiant 
inscrutability. 

3.  Hence  the  agnoiology  hitherto  propounded  by 
philosophers,  in  so  far  as  they  have  touched  loosely  Thedoctria 

,  of  ignomiM 

on  this  subject,  has  been  a  tissue  of  contradictions,  entotaiiMd 
inasmuch  as  It  represents  us  as  ignorant  of  that  which  ^^^^ 
it  is  not  possible  for  any  intelligence  to  be  ignorant 
of,  and  which  we  cannot  suppose  ourselves  ignorant 
of  without  violating  the  first  principle  of  reason. 
Here,  no  less  than  in  their  opinions  as  to  knowledge, 
ordinary  thinking  and  psychological  science  move  in 
a  series  of  contradictions,  which  have  their  origin  in 
a  n^lect  of  the  necessary  truths  of  reason,  and  which, 
as  in  the  epistemology,  require  to  be  corrected  by 
the  substitution  of  true  ideas  in  the  place  of  contra- 
dictory inadvertencies. 

4.  These  contradictions  are  corrected  in  the  theory 

of  ignorance,  which  is  now  in  the  course  of  being  TbeMivmii. 
constructed ;  and,  as  has  been  said,  it  owes  its  whole  ^  m 

'  '  ^  '    ^  truth. 

strength  to  a  persevering  contemplation  of  the  neces- 
sary truths  of  reason.    Unlike  the  ordinary  doctrine 
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PBop.    which  discharges  matter  per  $e  from  omr  knowledge, 

on  the  grounds  of  the  limitation  of  onr  cognitiTe 

faculties,  and  thus  consigns  it  to  the  proyinoe  of  onr 
ignorance,  this  system  eliminates  it  from  oar  know- 
ledge on  the  necessary  principles  of  all  reason,  and 
thus  eliminates  it  equally  from  our  ignorance.  It 
shows  that  matter  per  se  is  not  a  thing  to  be  known 
on  any  terms  by  any  intelligence,  because  oneself  or 
the  ego  must  always  be  known  along  with  it ; — in 
short,  it  dissolves  into  a  contradiction  this  hitherto 
obstinate  insolubility,  and  thus  expels  it  from  onr 
ignorance  just  as  much  as  from  onr  knowledge,  be- 
cause it  is  obvious  that  there  can  be  no  ignorance  of 
the  contradictory,  or  of  that  of  which  there  can  be 
no  knowledge.  If  any  flaw  can  be  detected  in  this 
reasoning,  its  author  will  be  the  first  to  admit  that 
these  Institutes  are,  from  beginning  to  end,  a  mere 
rope  of  sand ;  but  if  no  flaw  can  be  detected  in  it,  he 
begs  to  crave  for  them  the  acknowledgment  that  they 
arc  a  chain  of  adamant. 

5.  The  agnoiology  carries  out  and  completes  the 

Theagnoi-    work  cntcrcd  on  in  the  epistemology.     In  the  epis- 

ootthe  work  tcmology  wc  bcheld  only  the  backs — the  dorsal  fins, 

temoiogy.     jf  ^^  m^y  go  spcak — of  the  necessary  truths ;  in  the 

agnoiology  we  see  under  them,  and  all  round  them. 

We  look  upon  them — like  Horace's  first  mariner  on 

the  swimming  sea-monsters — siccis  ocults,  as  they 

turn  up  their  sliadowy  sides,  and  gleaming  abdo- 
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mina*    In  the  former  section  it  was  shown  that    prop. 

V, 

there  conld  be  no  knowledge  of  their  opposites ;  in    — '— 


the  present  section  it  is  shown  that  there  can  be  no 
ig^rance  of  their  opposites.  Thus  all  those  things 
^which  we  are  prevented  from  knowing  by  the  neces- 
BAiy  laws  of  all  reason,  are  struck  down  right  and 
left,  and  are  exterminated  in  their  ultimate  citadel 
of  refiige — the  stronghold,  namely,  of  our  ignorance — 
to  which  they  have  always  hitherto  betaken  them- 
selves when  expelled  from  our  cognition  and  con- 
ception, (see  Prop.  XI.  Epistemology,  Obs.  1.)  This 
operation  effectually  clears  the  ground,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  sequel,  for  the  establishment  of  a  demon- 
strated and  impregnable  ontology. 

6.  It  may  be  proper  to  explicate  this  doctrine 
somewhat  more  fully,  and  to  point  out  certain  his- Fifth  coun> 

,       .  ter-propoil- 

torical  circumstances  connected  with  it — the  corre-  **<>»• 
sponding  counter-proposition  being  first  of  all  sub- 
joined. Fiftli  Counter-proposition :  "  We  are  alto- 
gether ignorant  of  material  things  out  of  all  relation 
to  a  mind,  subject,  or  self;  in  other  words,  we  are 
profoundly  ignorant  of  matter  ^r  «e." 

7.  Many  philosophers  have  seen  that  the  human 

mind  cannot  know  things  bu  and  in  themselvesy  be-  pqrcboiogicu 

concludon 

cause  it  can  know  them  only  as  modified  and  sup- » to  our 

''  *'     igiionno0  of 

plemented  by  its  own  faculties  of  cognition  ;  in  other  °»»tte'P«'«- 
words,  that  it  can  know  them  only  as  seen  things, 
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PROP.  ^  touched  things,  and  so  forth — some  sabjeetiFe 
^'  contribution  being  always  added  to  the  thing,  and 
the  total  object  apprehended  being  thus  a  compoate 
product  made  up  of  a  part  which  was  objective,  and 
a  part  which  was  subjective.  Hence  they  concloded, 
very  rashly  and  inconsiderately,  that  we  were  igno- 
rant of  the  objective  part  per  se,  or  separated  firom 
the  subjective  part  They  adopted  this  counter- 
proposition.  They  gave  out  that  we  were  ignorant 
of  matter  per  se^  of  things  by  and  in  themselves. 
This  conclusion  is  more  particularly  embraced  and 
insisted  upon  by  Kant. 

8.  This  conclusion,  however,  rests  on  an  assump- 
it  rests  on  a  ^^^^  which  coutradicts  the  most  strongest  and 
£S^^^7  essential  principles  of  reason.     It  is  founded  on  the 

assumption  that  these  things  may  possibly  be  known 
as  they  are,  by  and  in  themselves,  and  out  of  rela- 
tion to  all  intelligence.  This  premiss  must  be  pos- 
tulated by  those  who  maintain  that  we  are  ignorant 
of  material  things  per  se  ;  because  it  would  be  mani- 
festly absurd  to  assert  that  we  could  be  ignorant  of 
what  could  not  possibly  be  known.  This,  then,  is 
their  postulation  ;  and  if  it  were  true,  or  if  it  could 
be  conceded,  their  conclusion  would  be  perfectly 
legitimate. 

9.  But  the  whole  tenor  of  this  work  has  proved 
that  the  postulation  in  question  is  contradictory.     It 
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•tands  opposed  to  the  primary  law  of  all  knowledge,     prop. 


as  expressed  in  the  first  proposition  of  the  epistemo-    

logy,  which  declares  that  all  cognition  of  material  or  logicai  con- 
other  things  j>er  se  is  impossible,  inasmuch  as  every  ^***^J^°^ 
intelligence  (actual  or  possible)  which  apprehends  ^^'7' 
material  things  must  apprehend  itself  along  with 
them ;  in  other  words,  must  apprehend  them,  not 
per  «e,  but  cum  alto.    Hence  the  conclusion  now 
under  discussion  is    contradictory,  because    it    is 
founded  on  an  assumption  which  is  contradictory: 
and  thus  the  counter-proposition  which  contends  for 
our  ignorance  of  matter  per  «6,  or  of  the  universe  as 
it  exists  by  and  in  itself,  is  annihilated  by  the  artil- 
lery of  necessary  truth. 

10.  From  these  remarks  it  is  obvious  that  Kant 
and  other  philosophers  have  fallen  into  the  mis- The  origin  of 

the  psycholo- 

take  of  supposins:  that  we  could  bo   ic:norant  of  ^cai  mistake 

*  *  o  o  ^  pointed  out. 

material  things  per  se  through  an  inattention  to  the 
causes  which  render  them  absolutely  unknowable. 
They  supposed  that  they  were  simply  unknowable 
by  us  on  account  of  the  limitation  or  imperfection  of 
our  faculties  of  cognition,  but  that  they  were  still 
possibly  knowable  by  intelligences  competent  to 
know  them.  In  the  course  of  this  work,  however, 
it  has  been  repeatedly  shown  that  our  incompetency 
to  know  matter  per  se  is  due  to  no  such  cause,  but 
is  attributable  to  the  essential  structure  of  all  intelli- 
gence, and  to  the  necessary  laws  of  all  cognition. 

2d 
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pHop.     Hence  m&iierper  ae  is  not  the  simply  unknowable  and 

inconceivable  to  us — it  is  the  absolutely  unknowable 

and  inconceivable  in  itself ;  in  other  words,  it  is  the 
contradictory, — a  consideration  which  dislodges  it 
from  our  ignorance  just  as  effectually  as  it  dislodges  it 
from  our  knowledge,  as  must  be  apparent  to  all  who 
have  mastered  the  very  simple  argument  by  which 
this  conclusion  is  established. 

11.  Unless  this  conclusion  were  established,  no 
Noontgcjar  outolog}'^  would  bc  possiblc,  and  to  the  failure  to 
SwSitof  establish  it  is  to  be  attributed  the  shipwreck  which 
matter  ;/«■#*.  ^^jj  previous  attempts  to  cousolidatc  this  department 
of  metaphysical  science  have  suffered.  Ontology, 
or  the  science  of  true  IJeing,  undertakes  to  demon- 
strate what  true  Being  is,  what  alone  absolutely 
exists.  But  our  iguorauce  being,  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, excessive,  we  must  get  the  ontological  demon- 
stration into  such  a  shape  that  we  shall  bc  able  to 
affix  the  same  predicate  to  absolute  existence — to 
declare  with  certainty  what  it  is,  whether  we  sup- 
pose ourselves  to  know  it,  or  to  be  ignorant  of  it. 
By  working  the  system  into  such  a  shape  that  the 
result  is  the  same  on  either  alternative,  a  valid 
ontology  may  be  constructed.  But  if  it  were  true 
that  we  could  be  ignorant  of  matter  per  se^  an 
obstacle  would  be  interposed  which  would  frustrate 
all  our  endeavours.  Because  if  we  are  ignorant  of 
matter  per  ae^  and  if  we  arc  also  ignorant  of  absolute 
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existence  (as  maj  very  well  turn  out  to  be  the  case), 
matter  per  se  may,  in  these  circumstances,  be  abso- 
lute existence,  for  anything  that  we  can  show  to  the 
contrary — or  it  may  not  be  this.  Wo  arc  reduced 
to  a  condition  of  dubiety.  We  can  neither  affinn 
nor  deny  anything  about  '^  Being  in  itself"  with  any 
assured  certainty.  Our  lips  are  sealed — our  advance 
is  blockaded.  The  issues  of  the  system  are  sceptical 
and  unsatisfactoxy ;  and  we  are  driven  to  have  re- 
course to  those  arts  of  vague  conjecture  and  loose 
declamation  which  genuine  speculation  disdains.  But 
let  it  be  once  proclaimed  and  demonstrated,  as  it  has 
now  been,  that  we  cannot  (without  running  into  ab- 
surdity) suppose  ourselves  ignorant  of  matter  per  se 
any  more  than  we  can  suppose  ourselves  cognisant  of 
it, — and  at  the  blast  of  that  trumpet  down  fail  all  the 
obstmctions  and  defences  which  have  fortified,  from 
time  immemorial,  the  enchanted  castle  of  ontology. 


I'Ror. 

V. 


I 


PROPOSITION   VIII. 

THE  OBJECT  OF  ALL  IGNORANCE. 

The  object  of  all  ignorance,  whatever  it  may  be, 
is  always  something  more  than  is  usually 
regarded  as  the  object.  It  always  is,  and 
must  be,  not  any  particular  thing  merely, 
but  the  synthesis  of  the  particular  and  the 
universal :  it  must  always  consist  of  a  sub- 
jective as  well  as  of  an  objective  element ; 
in  other  w^ords,  the  object  of  all  ignorance 
is,  of  necessity,  some-object-pZi^-some-sub- 
ject. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

There  can  be  an  ignorance  only  of  the  knowable 
(Prop.  III.  Agnoiology).  But  the  only  knowable  is 
the  union  of  the  objective  and  subjective — the  syn- 
thesis of  the  universal  and  particular — the  concretion 
of  the  ego  and  the  non-ego.  (Props.  I.  II.  III.  VI. 
and  IX.  Epistemology).    Therefore  there  can  be  an 
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ifirnorance  only  of  the  union  of  the  ohiective  and     prop 


VIII. 


subjective,  only  of  the  synthesis  of  the  universal  and 
particular,  only  of  the  concretion  of  the  ego  and  the 
non-ego ;  in  other  words,  the  object  of  all  ignorance 
is,  of  necessity,  some-object-pZu^some-subject. 

■ 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  Just  as  Proposition  11.  of  the  epistemology 
fixes  what  the  object  of  all  possible  knowledge  is,  so  k«uuoii  of 

this  propoii- 

this  proposition  fixes  what  the  object  of  all  possible  {i°*J,{^^^* 
ignorance  is ;  and,  moreover,  just  as  the  object  of  all  Mrtwuotofy. 
knowledge  is  determined  by  a  reference  to  the  law 
of  all  knowledge  laid  down  in  Proposition  I.  of  the 
epistemology,  so  the  object  of  all  ignorance  is  deter- 
mined by  a  reference  to  the  law  of  all  ignorance 
^ven  out  in  the  third  of  the  agnoiology.  Once 
concede  (and  how  can  the  concession  be  evaded  ?) 
that  a  self  or  subject  must  be  known  along  with  all 
that  is  known,  and  subject  plus  object  becomes  of 
necessity  the  only  possible  object  of  cognition — the 
only  knowable :  once  concede  (and  how  can  the  con- 
cession be  evaded?)  that  there  can  be  an  ignorance 
only  of  the  knowable,  and  object  plus  subject  be- 
comes of  necessity  the  only  possible  object  of  igno- 
rance— the  only  ignorable — if  so  barbarous  a  word 
be  permissible.  Thus  the  main  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  science  is  attained,  which  was  to  demon- 
strate the  coincidence  of  the  result  of  the  agnoiology 
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PROP,     discovery  —  a  circumstance  which    is  mentioDed. 
vm. 
'-    because  those  who  may  favour  these  Institotes  with 

their  attention,  may  perhaps  have  some  indinadon 

to  know  wherein,  more  particularly,  their  originality 

is  supposed  to  consist.  They  claim  to  have  announced 

for  the  first  time  the  true  law  of  ignorance,  and  to 

have  deduced  from  it  its  consequences. 

4.  K  this  doctrine  of  ignorance  has  been  missed 
wimthM  by  previous  inquirers,  the  cause  of  the  oversight  is 
J«*^  to  to  be  found  in  the  inaccuracy  of  their  observations  in 
regard  to  the  object  of  all  knowledge.  Until  this 
had  been  fixed  as  consisting  necessarily  of  an  ob- 
jective  and  a  subjective  element,  no  theory  determin* 
ing  demonstrably  the  object  of  all  ignorance  was 
possible.  But  we  have  seen  throughout  the  epis- 
temology,  how  loose,  wavering,  inexact,  erroneous, 
and  indeed  contradictory,  the  opinions  of  philoso- 
phers in  general,  and  of  psychologists  in  particular, 
have  been  in  regard  to  the  object  of  knowledge ; 
and  hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  their  opinions 
should  have  been  equally  confused,  or  rather  more 
confused  and  unsettled,  in  regard  to  the  object  of 
ignorance.  Many  previous  approximations,  indeed, 
have  been  made  to  the  true  theory  of  knowledge. 
It  has  been  seen,  more  than  once,  that  the  unity 
of  object  and  subject  is  the  only  possible  object  of 
cognition.  But  this  doctrine,  not  having  been 
worked  through  all  its  phases,  or  followed  out  into 
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an  its  consequences,  remained,  as  has  been  said,  a    prop. 

mere  approximation  to  the  truth.     It  was  left  very    

iar  in  arrear ;  and  hence  the  true  doctrine  of  igno- 
rance, which  depends  entirely  on  the  perfecting  of 
that  antecedent  speculation,  has  never  shown  itself 
until  now. 


5.  Another  cause  of  the  omission  is  to  be  found 
in  the  circumstance  that  philosophers  hitherto  have  Another  dr. 
been  satisfied  with  making  our  ignorance  a  theme  ^^^^ 
for  moral  declamation,  instead  of  making  it  a  sub-  **"*■**>- 
ject  for  metaphysical  inquiry.  Its  quantity  has  dis- 
tracted their  attention  from  its  quality.  ^'  Heu,  quan- 
tum est  quod  nescimus ! ''  exclaim  they  pathetically. 
**  What  an  immensity  of  ignorance  is  ours !  "  True ; 
but  these  whinings  will  never  teach  us  what  igno- 
rance is,  what  its  law  is,  and  what  its  object  is : 
and  this  alone  is  what  we,  as  searchers  after  truth, 
are  interested  in  finding  out.  To  tell  us  how  much 
a  thing  is,  will  never  teach  us  what  it  is,  as  our  psy- 
chologists, moralising  on  the  boundlessness  of  human 
ignorance,  seem  to  suppose.  ^'  What  does  this 
cheese  consist  of?  "  says  a  customer  to  his  grocer. 
"  Consist  of ! "  answers  the  man — "  consist  of;  why, 
it  weighs  twenty  pounds  to  a  hair,  and  that  is  what 
it  consists  of."  Our  psychologists  are  that  grocer. 
We  ask  them  what  ignorance  is,  and  what  we  are 
ignorant  of?  and  they  reply  that,  while  our  know- 
ledge b  as  mere  dust  in  the  balance,  our  ignorance 
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PROP.        8.  The  advantage  of  discriminating  the  neoenrfj 


TiMadvmn- 


from  the  contingent  conditions  of  knowledge  effiHtoij 
gS^Sh  in  the  twenty-second  proposition  of  the  Epistemdogr 
^»»MeMMy  now  becomes  apparent.  The  object  of  our  ignonaBi- 
uStSfSow-  >3i^t  be  a  subject  ^Zu«  some  object  But  the  sulgei 
comprised  in  this  synthesis  need  not  know  things  it 
the  ways  in  which  we  know  them,  but  may  be  cog- 
nisant of  them  in  ways  totally  diflferent,  and  the 
objects  comprised  in  this  synthesis  may  be  altogedier 
different  from  the  objects  of  which  we  are  cognisant 
All  that  is  fixed  by  reason  as  necessary  is,  that  the 
object  of  which  we  are  ignorant  should  be  objects 
plm  a  subject ;  because  any  other  object  than  this  is 
contradictory,  as  has  been  shown,  again  and  agun, 
on  necessary  grounds  of  reason.  But  had  this  ana- 
lysis not  been  effected,  the  important  conclusion 
referred  to  could  not  have  been  reached.  If  the  dis- 
crimination had  not  been  made — in  other  words,  it 
the  necessary  laws  had  been  reduced  to  a  level  with 
the  contingent  laws — objects  per  sc,  or  without  any 
subject,  would  have  been  fixed  as  the  object  of  our 
ignorance ;  in  which  case  materialism  would  have 
triumphed,  and  all  the  higher  interests  of  man,  in  be- 
half of  which  speculation  so  zealously  contends,  would 
have  been  placed  in  jeopardy:  reasoning  at  least 
could  have  done  nothing  towards  their  extrication 
and  security.  Again,  if  the  contingent  laws  had  been 
elevated  to  a  level  with  the  necessary  laws,  the  only 
possible  object  of  our  ignorance  would  have  been  a 
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■object  apprehendiDg  things  exactly  as  we  apprehend    prop. 

Cilam.     This  would  have  been  the  only  possible  ob-    '- 

ject  of  ignorance,  becaose,  in  the  circumstances  sup- 
posed, it  would  have  been  the  only  possible  object  of 
knowledge;  in  which  case  the  sophism  of  Protagoras 
would  have  been  verified,  that  man  is  the  measure 
of  the  universe.  Our  ontology  would  have  been 
tnthropomorphical  and  revolting.  But  the  accom- 
^iahment  of  the  analysis  referred  to,  extricates  tiie 
system  from  this  dilemma.  By  distinguishing  the 
.necessary  from  the  contingent  laws  of  cognition,  wo 
were  able  to  obtain  demonstrably  in  the  cplstemo- 
logy  a  mind,  or  self,  or  subject  plus  some  objects 
(though  tohat  objects  it  is  impossible  to  say — this 
being  the  particular,  variable,  and  inexhaustible  ele- 
ment of  cognition)  as  the  only  possible  object  of  all 
knowledge;  and  in  like  manner,  this  distinction 
enables  us  to  obtain  demonstrably  in  the  agnoiology 
a  mind,  or  self,  or  subject  plus  some  objects  (though 
what  objects  it  is  impossible  to  say — this  being  the 
particular,  variable,  and  inexhaustible  clement  of 
ignorance)  as  the  only  possible  object  of  all  igno- 
rance. The  system  is  thus  advancing  in  strength 
towards  the  position  where  ontology  lies  intrenched ; 
it  is  drawing  closer  and  closer  its  lines  of  circumval- 
lation  around  the  encampment  of  Absolute  Exist- 
ence, and  has  already  driven  in  its  outposts. 

9.  From  these  remarks  it  will  be  seen,  that  this 

2£ 
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PROP,    doctrine,  bo  far  from  denying  our  ignorance,  niber 


Tbbsyitam 


represents  it  as  double.    In  fixing  the  object  of  igno- 
to"^''^   ranee  as  non-contradictory — in  other  words,  in  inait- 

hmnble  in  it«  .  .  ,  , 

pnten>ic^  ing  (and  in  proving)  that  whenever  we  are  ignorant 
of  an  object  we  must  also  be  ignorant  of  a  subject— 
this  system  teaches  that  we  are  ignorant  of  an  intd- 
ligible,  that  is,  not-nonsensical,  whole  ;  whereas  ordi- 
nary thinking  and  psychology  teach  that  we  are 
ignorant  of  an  unintelligible  and  nonsensical  half 
(objects  ^^er  ae).  It  is  true  that  the  system,  in  con* 
eluding  that  there  can  be  no  ignorance  of  the  contra- 
dictory, limits  or  abridges  our  ignorance  in  that 
particular  direction.  But,  as  has  been  said,  it  ex- 
tends it  in  another  direction,  by  showing  that,  in  so 
far  as  we  are  ignorant,  our  ignorance  must  have  for 
its  object  not  merely  one  of  the  factors  or  elements 
of  cognition,  but  must  have  for  its  object  both  of 
them, — the  universal  no  less  than  the  particular 
element,  the  subjective  no  less  than  the  objective 
factor.  Whenever  we  suppose  that  we  can  be  igno- 
rant of  either  of  these  without  being  ignorant  of  the 
other,  we  suppose  that  we  can  be  ignorant  of  the 
contradictory, — an  opinion  which  every  one  who  re- 
flects upon  its  absurdity  will  be  inclined  forthwith  to 
abandon.  Hence  it  is  submitted  that  these  Institutes 
are  more  humble  in  their  pretensions,  and  acknow- 
ledge more  fully  the  extent  of  man's  ignorance,  than 
any  of  those  systems  which  lay  claim  ostentatiously 
to  the  virtue  of  humility,  and  talk  about  the  infinite 
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pirttculan  which  lie  bejond  oar  cognisance,  without     prop 
eonsidering  very  criticallj  what  they  are  saying. 


VIIL 


10.  Eighth  Counter^oposition. — **The  object  of 

I    all  Ignorance,  whatever  it  may  be,  need  not  be  more  Eighth  oooo. 

r       -  ,  ''        '  ter-pn^KMi- 

f  than  what  is  usually  regarded  as  the  object.  It  tum. 
need  not  be  tlie  synthesis  of  the  particular  and  the 
muversal ;  but  it  may  be,  and  it  is,  mere  particular 
things  by  themselves.  It  need  not  consist  of  a  sub« 
jective  and  an  objective  element — but  it  may  con- 
nst  of  the  objective  element  merely,  or  of  the  sub- 
jective element  merely ;  in  other  words,  a  subject 
without  any  object,  or  objects  without  any  subject, 
may  be  the  object  of  our  ignorance." 

11,  To  give  stability  to  this  counter-proposition, 
either  of  two  points  would  require  to  be  made  good, —  Thegroandi 
either,  first,  that  objects  without  any  subject  or  self  »«taar©fiUie. 
can  be  known,  and  that  self  or  the  subject  without 

any  object  can  be  known;  or,  secondly,  that  there  can 
be  an  ignorance  of  what  cannot  possibly  be  known. 
If  either  of  these  points  could  be  established,  the 
counter-proposition  would  stand  firm,  and  Proposition 
Ylll.  would  be  overthrown.  But  it  is  conceived 
that  both  of  these  positions  have  been  thoroughly 
subverted  in  the  course  of  these  discussions,  and  di- 
rectly opposite  conclusions  demonstratively  reached; 
and  therefore  this  counter-proposition  must  just  sub- 
mit quietly  to  go  the  way  of  all  its  brethren. 
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PROP.         12.  The  foUowinc:  illustration  will  throw  addi- 

VIII.  ° 


tional  light  on  the  difference  between  the  doctrine 
ofth«difi«r.  here  advocated  in  re£:ard  to  the  object  of  our  icp- 
Siwdthi  i^orance  and  the  opinion  maintained  by  ordinaiy 
y^^gS^^  thinking.  In  our  ordinary  moods  we  conceive  that 
$S^2w£^  objects  without  any  subject  are,  to  a  large  extent, 
the  objects  of  our  ignorance ;  and  we  hold  this  opi- 
nion, because,  in  our  ordinaiy  moods,  we  siippofle 
that  objects  without  any  subject  are,  to  some  extent, 
the  objects  of  our  knowledge.  But  in  onr  ordinary 
moods  we  never  fall  into  the  absurdity  of  Buppoa- 
ing  that  jects  without  any  ob  are  the  objects  of  our 
ignorance.  If  a  man  were  told  that  jeda  without 
ob  were  what  he  was  ignorant  of,  he  would  have 
some  reason  to  complain  that  he  was  beingpmade  a 
fool  of.  He  always  conceives  himself  to  be  igno- 
rant of  what  is  expressed  by  the  whole  word  ^  ob- 
ject,^ and  not  of  what  is  expressed  by  any  one  of  its 
syllables.  In  the  same  way  these  Institutes  would 
be  stultified  if  they  were  to  admit  that  objects  with- 
out a  subject  could  be  the  objects  of  our  ignorance, 
because  ohjectrplus-subject  is  their  whole  word  for  the 
mind — just  as  object  is  the  whole  word  for  the  mind, 
in  the  estimation  of  popular  thinking.  ^'  Object  phu 
subject "  is  to  speculation  precisely  what  "  object"  is 
to  ordinary  thinking ;  and  hence,  just  as  ordinary 
thinking  always  supposes  that  objects  of  one  kind  or 
another  are  the  only  objects  either  of  our  know- 
ledge or  of  our  ignorance,  and  would  be  outraged 
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by  the  statement  that  a  mere  part  or  syllable  of  this    prop. 


word  could  express  either  what  we  know,  or  what 
we  are  ignorant  of — so  speculative  thinking  main- 
tains, and  calls  upon  people  to  understand,  that 
objects-p7ii«-a-subject  are  the  only  objects  either  of 
our  knowledge  or  of  our  ignorance,  and  is  equally 
outraged  by  the  supposition  that  any  of  the  syllables 
of  this  entire  and  indivisible  mental  word  can  give 
a  true  or  intelligible  expression  either  to  what  we 
know  or  to  what  we  are  ignorant  of.  The  want  of 
accordance  between  language  and  thought — or,  other- 
wise expressed,  the  fact  that  thought  is  not  susceptible 
of  being  divided  or  split  down  into  fractions  to  such 
an  extent  as  words  appear  to  divide  it  into,  and  con- 
sequently the  necessity  of  guarding  against  the  sup- 
position that  the  division  of  words  has  a  correspond- 
ing analysis  of  thoughts — might  furnish  a  theme  for 
much  interesting  discussion ;  but  this  is  a  topic  which 
cannot  be  pursued  at  present. 

13.  As  a  corollary  of  this  proposition,  it  follows 
that  object  +  subject  is  the  only  substantial  and  ab-  me  sabttan- 
solute  in  ignorance,  just  as  this  synthesis  is  the  only  lutejn  igno- 
substantial  and  absolute  in  cognition.  It  is,  how- 
ever, unnecessary  to  enunciate  this  truth  in  a  dis- 
tinct and  separate  proposition ;  suffice  it  to  say, 
that  the  mere  factors  of  this  synthesis  cannot  either 
of  them  be  the  substantial  and  absolute  in  ignorance, 
because  there  can  be  no  knowledge  of  them  apart 
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PROP. 
VI 1 1. 


defect,  and  is  not  remediable,  there  may,  indeed 
there  must,  be  an  ignorance  of  what  cannot  poi- 
siblj  be  known.    Hence  Proposition  III.  wouldJUL 
Again,  if  there  could  be  an  ignorance  of  what  cooUi 
not  possibly  be  known,  there  might,  and  must,  be  Vk, 
ignorance  of  objects  per  se^  and  of  material  tlungi 
per  se  :  Propositions  IV.  and  V.  would  falL     Again, 
if  there  could  be  an  ignorance  of  what  could  not 
possibly  be  known,  Proposition  VI.  would  fall ;  be- 
cause, in  these  circ\imstances,  there  might  be  an 
ignorance  of  the  particular  without  the  universal 
element  of  cognition,  or  of  the  universal  without  the 
particular  element     Again,  Proposition  VII.  would 
fall  for  the  same  reason.   Further,  the  same  concessiait 
would  effect  the  destruction  of  Proposition  VIIL; 
because,  if  there  could  be  an  ignorance  of  what  could 
not  possibly  be  known,  object-^Zu^-subject  would  no 
longer  be  the  cmly  possible  object  of  ignorance.    In 
short,  the  overthrow  of  the  whole  agnoiology  would 
be  the  consequence  of  the  denial  of  the  proposition 
which  asserts  that  ignorance  is  a  defect  or  imperfec- 
tion.    But  inasmuch  as  this  denial  is  absurd  and 
demonstratively  false,  it  is  conceived  that  the  theoiy 
is  in  no  danger  of  being  subverted  on  that  or  on  any 
other  ground.   For  the  satisfaction,  however,  of  those 
who  may  refuse  to  embrace  this  new  theory  of  igno- 
rance, the  logical  data  on  which  their  opposition 
must  be  grounded  have  been  considerately  supplied. 


SECTION   III. 


THE  ONTOLOGY,  OB  THEOEY  OF  BEDJG. 


PROPOSITION  I. 

THB  THREE  ALTERNATIVES  AS  TO  ABSOLUTE  EXISTENCE. 

That  which  truly  is,  or,  as  it  shall  be  usually 
termed,  Absolute  Existence,  is  either,  firsU 
That  which  we  know ;  or  it  is,  second! j/.  That 
which  we  are  ignorant  of;  or  it  is,  thirdly^ 
That  which  we  neither  know  nor  are  igno- 
rant of;  and  no  other  alternative  is  possible. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

If  a  thing  is  not  ihis^  it  may  be  that ;  but  if  it  is 
not  this,  and  not  that,  it  must  be  neither  this  nor 
that.  (This  is  one  of  the  strongest  forms  in  which 
the  law  of  contradiction,  the  criterion  of  all  necessary 
truth,  can  be  expressed).  Hence  if  absolute  exis- 
tence is  not  that  which  we  know,  it  may  be  that 
which  we  are  ignorant  of;  but  if  it  is  not  that  which 
we  know,  and  not  that  which  we  are  ignorant  of,  it 
most  be  that  which  we  neither  know  nor  are  igno- 
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which  we  are  cognisant  of,  or  it  may  possibly  be  prop. 
that  which  we  are  ignorant  of;  but  if  it  is  not  that 
which  we  are  cognisant  of,  and  not  that  which  we 
are  ignorant  of,  it  must  be  that  which  we  are  neither 
cognisant  of  nor  ignorant  of ;  and  no  other  alterna- 
tive is  possible.  This  conclusion  seems  sufficiently 
obvious.  To  those,  however,  who  may  desire  a 
more  concrete  example  of  the  kind  of  syllogism  here 
employed,  the  following  illustration  will  be  of  service: 
If  it  is  not  summer,  it  may  be  winter;  but  if  it  is  not 
Bummer,  and  not  winter,  it  must  be  neither  summer 
nor  winter.  Therefore  it  is  either  summer  or  winter, 
or  neither ;  and  no  other  alternative  as  to  time  and 
season  is  possible.  For  suppose  it  to  be  spring;  but 
spring  is  neither  summer  nor  winter,  and  therefore 
the  conclusion  of  the  syllogism  is  unshaken.  Such, 
mutoHs  mutandtSj  is  the  present  reasoning  in  regard 
to  Absolute  Existence. 


3.  All  the  alternatives  which  Absolute  Existence 

is  capable  of  being,  having  been  exhibited  in  this  Th«  thM 

.  •  1  1*11  1         .    ^ternaUtt 

proposition,  the  next  step  which  the  system  takes  is  >>«>  to  iw 
to  reduce  these  alternatives  from  three  to  two.  This 
elimination  is  accomplished  in  Propositions  II.  III. 
IV.    Meanwhile  the  counter-proposition  is  subjoined. 

4.  First  Counter 'proposition. — "  There  are  only 

two  alternatives  in  regard  to  Absolute  Existence.  Fint  com- 
If  Absolute  Existence  is  not  what  we  know,  it  must  uon^ 


I. 
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PROP,    be  what  wo  are  ignorant  of;  for  there  is  no  middle 

'    between  knowledge  and  ignorance.    Whatever  we 

do  not  know,  we  must  be  ignorant  of;  in  other 

words,  it  is  impossible  neither  to  know  nor  to  be 

ignorant  of  a  thing. 


5.  There  is  nothing  wrong  in  this  coantei^propo- 
inwhat       sition,  in  so  far  as  it  maintains  that  there  are  only 

retpeetthia  '  ^  ^  ' 

woTOdtJon    *^^  alternatives  in  regard   to   absolute  existence: 
right.        rpjjjg  jg  ^jj^  ^gj.y  conclusion  which  the  ontology  is 

proceeding  to  establish  in  the  subsequent  proposi- 
tions ;  but  it  must  be  established  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner, and  not  taken  for  granted  at  the  outset.  At 
first  sight  the  alternatives  of  Absolute  Existence  are 
apparently  three,  and  accordingly  they  have  been 
set  forth  as  three  in  the  opening  proposition  in  order 
that  the  Theory  of  Being  may  be  cleared  from  the 
very  commencement,  may  proceed  by  deliberate  and 
legitimate  steps,  and  may  leave  in  arrear  or  unre- 
moved  no  difficulty  or  objection  to  which  it  may 
seem  to  be  exposed.  Its  labours  would  have  been 
considerably  abridged  had  it  held  itself  entitled  to 
start  from  the  affirmation  that  the  alternatives  of 
Absolute  Existence  are  only  two ;  but  such  a 
starting-point  would  have  been  not  strictly  legiti- 
mate. 

6.  The  error  which  the  counter-proposition  pre- 
sents is  contained  in  the  statement  that  there  is  no 
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middle  between  knowledge  and  ignorance,  and  that    prop. 

whatever  we  do  not  know  we  must  be  ignorant  of.    

Am  this  doctrine — ^the  law  of  excluded  middle,  as  it  mpect  it  u 
18  called — ^ia  nowhere  very  clearly  explained,  and 
seems  to  be  insofficiently  understood  by  philosophers 
in  general,  a  few  remarks  may  here  be  made  in 
elncidation  of  it. 


7.  There  is  no  medium,  it  is  said,  between  know- 
ing and  being  ignorant  of  a  thing — we  must  either  Th«i*wof 

vXCIIIQOCl 

know  it,  or  not  know  it.  This  is  one  of  the  forms  of  ^^ 
the  law  of  contradiction  (see  Introduction,  §  28), 
and  under  this  expression  it  is  called  the  law  of 
excluded  middle,  which  means  that  we  have  no 
altemative  except  either  to  know  or  to  be  ignorant 
of  a  thing ;  in  other  words,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
na  neither  to  know  nor  to  be  ignorant  of  it.  If  we 
do  not  know  it,  we  must  be  ignorant  of  it ;  and  con- 
versely, if  we  are  not  ignorant  of  it,  we  must  know 
it.  Such  is  the  law  of  excluded  middle,  considered 
in  reference  to  knowledge  and  ignorance  ;  and  it  is 
laid  down  by  logicians  as  subject  to  no  restriction  or 
qualification. 

8.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  this  law  is  subject 

to  a  very  considerable  restriction  or  qualification.   It  iiow  tiii«  law 

must  be 

applies  only  to  non-contradictory  things.     We  must  quaimwL 
either  know  or  be  ignorant  of  whatever  is  non-con- 
tradictory, because  whatever  is  non-contradictory  is 
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In  regard  to  ibis  (the  simply  unknowable),  there  is    prop. 

no  middle — a  third  alternative  is  excluded.    We  do    

not  know  it,  and  therefore  we  must  be  ignorant  of 
H.  Here  the  law  applies ;  but  the  absolutely  un- 
knowable is  excluded  from  our  knowledge ;  and  it  is 
excluded  equally  from  our  ignorance.  In  regard  to 
this,  there  is  nothing  hut  a  third  or  middle  alternative. 
We  can  neither  know  it,  nor  be  ignorant  of  it.  Here 
tiie  law  does  not  apply.  Hence  there  is  a  middle 
between  knowledge  and  ignorance ;  a  middle  which 
is  excluded  alike  from  our  knowledge  and  from  our 
ignorance,  and  this  middle  is  the  contradictory,  or 
that  which  the  laws  of  all  reason  prevent  from  being 
known  on  any  terms  by  any  intelligence.  The 
counter-proposition,  therefore,  which  lays  down  the 
law  of  excluded  middle  withdut  any  qualification 
and  denies  that  it  is  subject  to  any  limitation,  is 
erroneous. 

10.  One  of  the  principal  retarding  causes  of  phi- 
losophy has  been  the  want  of  a  clear  and  developed  Tbewantof 

.  .  *  dear  doo> 

doctrine  of  the  contradictory.      This  desideratum  trfn*  of  th« 

^         ^  contnulictory 

could  not  be  supplied  so  long  as  philosophers  refused,  »»*»»»«»*»»• 
they  have  hitherto  done,  to  found  speculative  phiiM5S^*° 


science  upon  reason,  and  to  carry  it  out  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  as  a  concatenated  system  of  necessary 
truths.  To  this  cause  the  error  which  we  have  just 
been  considering,  and  many  other  errors,  are  to  be 

attributed.    Throughout  these  Institutes  a  correct 

2p 
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PROP,     doctrine  of  the  contradictory,  showing  distinctly 


I. 


what  it  is  (namely,  that  it  is  either  of  the  factors  of 
cognition  taken  by  itself,  or  apart  from  its  co-factor), 
has  been  developed.  And  therefore  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  prospects  of  speculation  may  be  brighter  in 
time  coming  than  they  have  been  in  time  past. 

11.  In  further  explanation  of  this  doctrine,  a  dis- 
Dittinctinn  tinctiou  may  here  be  pointed  out  between  the  singly 
■ingiyand  contradictorv  and  the  doiiblt/  contradictory.  The 
wntrtdfc-  two  co-factors  of  cognition  (subject  and  object),  when 
considered  singulcUim^  or  apart  from  each  other,  are 
only  the  singly  contradictory, — a  centreless  circle,  or 
a  stick  with  only  one  end,  is  the  doubly  contradic- 
tory. To  redeem  any  object  (a  stick,  or  a  circle,  or 
whatever  it  may  be)  from  contradiction — ^in  other 
words,  to  render  it  apprehensible — the  subject  must 
know  itself  along  with  it.  Here  only  one  supple- 
mentation is  required — the  7ne  must  be  known  along 
with  the  thing.  But  to  redeem  from  contradiction 
a  centreless  circle  or  a  stick  with  only  one  end,  two 
supplementations  are  required :  first,  the  centre  must 
be  supplied  to  the  circle ;  and  secondly,  the  nie  must, 
moreover,  be  taken  into  account. 


PROPOSITION   11. 

A  PREMISS  BY  WHICH  THE  THIRD  ALTERNATIVE  IS  ELIMINATED. 

Whatever  we  neither  know  nor  are  ignorant 

of  is  the  contradictory. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

If  that  which  we  neither  know  nor  are  ignorant 
of  were  not  the  contradictory,  it  would  be  know- 
able  ;  because  whatever  is  not  contradictory  is  know- 
able.  But  if  it  (that,  viz.,  which  we  neither  know 
nor  are  ignorant  of)  were  knowable,  we  must  either 
know  it  or  be  ignorant  of  it.  If  we  know  it,  we  can- 
not neither  know  it  nor  be  ignorant  of  it ;  and  if  we 
are  ignorant  of  it,  we  cannot  neither  know  it  nor  be 
ignorant  of  it.  Therefore  whatever  we  neither  know 
nor  are  ignorant  of  cannot  be  knowable ;  and  not 
being  knowable,  it  must  be  the  contradictory ;  be- 
cause everything  except  the  contradictory  is  know- 
able.  Consequently,  whatever  we  neither  know  nor 
are  ignorant  of,  is,  and  must  be,  the  contradictory. 
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sition  may  be  conceded.  At  any  rate,  it  is  unne- 
oeaaaiy  to  trouble  ourselves  with  it  any  further, 
because  the  third  alternative  concluded  for  in  Pro- 
pontion  I.,  which  this  counter-proposition  rejects 
summarily,  and  without  a  hearing,  is  the  very 
point  which  this  system  rejects  after  having  sub- 
mitted it  (in  Props.  I.  II.  III.  IV.)  to  a  fair  and 
legitimate  trial.  So  that  the  system  may  here  take 
credit  for  having  raised,  of  its  own  accord,  and  sur- 
mounted by  legitimate  means,  a  difficulty  or  objec- 
tion which  would  not  have  been  thrown  in  its  way, 
either  by  ordinary  thinking  or  by  psychology.  If 
this  third  alternative  could  not  have  been  logically 
g^t  rid  of,  the  ontology  would  have  been  brought  to 
a  stand-still. 


PROP. 

u. 


PROPOSITION   III. 

A  PREMISS  BY  WHICH  THE  THIRD  ALTERNATIVE  IS  ELnilNATED. 

Absolute  Existence,  or  Being  in  itself,  is  not 

the  contradictory. 

DEM0N8TBATI0N. 

These  is  no  absurdity  or  contradiction  involTed 
in  the  supposition  that  something  (whatever  it  may 
be),  really,  and  truly,  and  absolutely  exists.  And 
therefore,  inasmuch  as  no  absurdity  or  contradiction 
attaches  to  this  supposition,  no  absurdity  or  contrir 
diction  attaches  to  that  to  which  this  supposition 
refers — ^namely,  to  Being  in  itself.  Consequently 
Absolute  Existence,  or  Being  in  itself,  is  not  the 
contradictory. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  Although  a  demonstration  of  this  proposition 
is  given,  none,  strictly  speaking,  is  required.    The 
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proposition  is  postulated  or  presupposed  by  the  very     prop. 

terms  of  the  inqniryy  and  must  be  conceded  by  all    '— 

who  enter  on  the  study  of  metaphysics.     The  ulti-  thu  propoJ- 
mate  problem  of  the  science  is,  What  is  truth  ? — (»See  «ippo«ed  by 

^  '  ^  the  very  na- 

Introduction,  §  54.)  This  problem  necessarily  takes  l^^^^ 
for  granted  two  points :  first,  that  truth  is ;  and 
secondly,  that  truth  is  not  nonsense  or  the  contra- 
dictory. The  science  is  not  called  upon  to  prove 
ihcU  truth  is,  and  that  it  is  not  the  contradictory. 
This  roust  be  conceded.  The  science  is  merely 
called  upon  to  find  out  and  prove  what  truth  is ;  it 
merely  undertakes  to  affix  to  truth  some  predicate 
descriptive  and  explanatory  of  its  character.  In 
the  same  way  the  science  is  not  called  upon  to 
prove  either  that  Absolute  Existence  is,  or  that  it  is 
not  the  contradictory.  It  takes,  and  must  be  allowed 
to  take,  this  for  granted  :  it  is  merely  called  upon  to 
find  out  and  demonstrate  what  Absolute  Existence  is ; 
in  other  words,  to  affix  to  it  some  predicate  declara- 
tory of  its  nature  and  character.  In  this  respect 
the  metaphysician  resembles  the  mathematician  who 
is  not  called  upon  to  prove  either  that  his  diagrams 
are^  or  that  they  involve  no  contradiction,  but  simply 
to  demonstrate  what  relations  they  and  their  various 
parts  bear  to  one  another.  So  that  if  the  foregoing 
demonstration  should  appear  not  altogether  satis- 
factory, the  reader  is  requested  to  remember  that 
the  proposition  is  one  which  the  science  is  entitled 
to  postulate,  and  one  which  even  the  most  extrava- 


~Kr'  '»P"I  in  „„, 
'' ",  indeed,  b, 

"^ftwid  ,„  i,  „; 

'f-  P'ompM  I 
P'sflj,  .0  do,, 
""•.  and  to  „,„ 

'»"'  l»en  di.p„„ 


PROPOSITION  V. 

THE    BEMAINIXG    ILTEBXATITES. 

Absolute  Existence  is  either  that  which  we 
know  or  that  which  we  are  ignorant  of. 

DEMOXSTRATIOX. 

It  was  proved  by  Proposition  I.  that  Absolute 
Existence  has  onlv  three  ahemative  characters :  it 
is  either,  first,  that  which  we  know ;  or,  secondly, 
that  which  we  are  ignorant  of;  or,  thirdly,  that 
which  we  neither  know  nor  are  ignorant  of.  The 
third  alternative  has  been  excluded  by  Proposition 
IV.  Absolute  Existence,  therefore,  must  be  the 
one  or  other  of  the  two  remaining  alternatives :  in 
other  words,  it  is  either  tliat  which  we  know  or  that 
whidi  we  are  ignorant  of. 

OBSERVATIOXS  AXD  EXPLAXATIOXS. 

1.  The  elimination  of  the  third  alternative,  and 
the  proof  that  Absolute  Existence  is  either  that 
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PROP,     which  we  know  or  that  which  we  are  ignorant  of, 


Thli  propoti* 


secures  the  key  of  the  ontology,  and  renders  her 
^S^'  position  impregnable.    Her  victory  is  now  assured 
tht  onioiofy.  against  whatever  force  may  be  brought  against  her. 
She  has  now  but  to  put  forth  her  hand  to  pluck  the 
fruit  of  all  her  previous  labours.    Because  the  alter- 
native characters  of  Absolute  Existence  having  been 
reduced  to  two — in  other  words,  Absolute  Existence 
having  been  proved  to  be  either  that  which  we  know 
or  that  which  we  are  ignorant  of,  the  system  is  able 
to  deal  with  it  and  to  declare  what  it  is,  whichever 
of  the  two  alternatives  be  embraced.   Should  "  Being 
in  itself"  be  that  which  we  know,  the  result  of  the 
epistemology  enables  us  to  affix  to  it  a  predicate 
declaratory  of  its  nature — ^for  the  epistemology  has 
settled  what  alone  it  is  possible  for  us  to  know. 
Should  ^^  Being  in  itself  be  held  to  be  that  which 
we  are  ignorant  of,  the  result  of  the  agnoiology 
(which  has  been  proved  to  be  coincident  with  the 
result  of  the  epistemology)  enables  us  to  affix  to  it 
the  very  aaine  predicate  declaratory  of  its  nature. 
Thus  the  system  makes  good  its  point,  and  redeems 
its  pledge  (see  Introduction,  §  60),  whidicver  horn 
of  the  dilemma  be  presented  to  it,  as  shall  be  shown 
articulately  in  Proposition  X.      Meanwhile  fi  few 
articles  must  be  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  clear- 
ing away  the  wrecks  of  antecedent  systems,  and  of 
giving  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  cardinal  doctrines 
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PROP 
V. 


of  psychology,  which  are  still  dragging  out,  in  book 
and  in  lecture-room,  a  debilitated  and  semi-animate 
existence. 


2.   Fifth  Counter-proposition, — There  is  no  fifth 
connter-proposition,  for  the  reason  assigned  under  Fifth  com 
the  preceding  proposition  (Obs.  2.)     That  we  must  tioiu^^ 
be  either  cognisant  or  ignorant  of  Absolute  Ei^ist- 
ence,  is  conceded  both  by  ordinary  thinking  and  by 
peychology. 
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PROP,    uniyersal  by  itself  (Prop.  YI.  Agnoiology).    But 

'—    absolute  existence  is  that  of  which  there  is  either 

a  knowledge  or  an  ignorance  (Prop.  V.  Ontology). 
Therefore  absolute  existence  is  not  the  universal  by 
itself.  And  thus  particular  things  prescinded  from 
the  universal  have  no  absolute  existence,  nor  have 
universal  things  prescinded  from  the  particular  any 
absolute  existence. 


OBSERVATIONS    AND    EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  Seventh  Counter -proposition.  —  **  Particular 
s«Twitb  things  by  themselves,  or  prescinded  from  the  uni- 
proposition.  versal,  have,  or  may  have,  an  absolute  existence — 
although  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  universal  things 
prescinded  from  the  particular  have  any  existence, 
or  at  least  any  existence  out  of  the  mind  which 
fabricates  them."  This  counter-proposition  carries 
out  into  ontology  the  sixth  counter-proposition  of 
the  epistemology.  Both  of  th^m  are  false,  and  are 
subverted  by  their  corresponding  propositions. 


PROPOSITION  VIII. 

WHAT    ABSOLUTE    EXISTENCE    IS    NOT. 

Absolute  Existence  is  not  the  ego  per  se,  or 
the  mind  in  a  state  of  pure  indetermination — 
that  is,  with  no  thing  or  thought  present  to 
it :  in  other  words,  the  ego  per  se  is  not 
that  which  truly  and  absolutely  exists. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

The  ego  per  se^  or  the  mind  in  a  state  of  pnre 
indetermination,  is  what  we  cannot  know  (Prop.  IX. 
Epistemology) :  it  is  what  we  cannot  be  ignorant  of 
(Prop.  VII.  Agnoiology).  But  Absolute  Existence 
is  what  we  either  know  or  are  ignorant  of  (Prop. 
V.  Ontology).  Therefore  Absolute  Existence  is  not 
the  ego  per  86,  or  the  mind  in  a  state  of  pure  inde- 
termination ;  in  other  words,  the  ego  per  se  is  not 
that  which  truly  and  absolutely  exists. 
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OBSERVATIONS  AND   EXPLANATIONS. 

PROP.         1.  Eighth  Counter-proposition. — Absolute  existence 

is,  or  may  be,  tbe  ^goper  ae;  in  other  words,  the  mind 

tw-prapMi-   in  a  state  of  pure  indetermination,  or  with  no  thing  or 
thought  present  to  it,  is,  or  may  be.  Being  in  itself. 


2.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  although  Abso- 
importeoot   luto  Existence  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  efi:o  or 

OftlMtgO  ,  ,  ,  ... 

MftcoMU.  mind  per  se,  still  this  element  is  infinitely  the  more 
sSbrtniM.  important  of  the  two  in  the  constitution  of  Absolute 
Existence,  just  as  it  is  infinitely  the  more  important 
of  the  two  in  the  constitution  of  Absolute  Cognition. 
In  both  cases  this  is  the  essential,  eternal,  and  uni- 
versal factor,  while  the  other  element  is  contingent, 
temporary,  and  evanescent 


3.  It  has  further  to  be  remarked  that  the  reduc- 
why  the      tiou  of  the  cgo  (or  universal)  per  se  to  the  condition 

reduction  of  ,.     .  .      .  i  .  . 

tbe  ego  per  M  of  a  coutradiction  IS  important  on  this  account,  that 

to  a  contra-  ^  ■•  ' 

imtwtut  unless  the  reduction  had  been  effected,  matter  (the 
particular)  could  not  have  been  reduced  to  the  pre- 
dicament of  a  contradiction  either;  for  the  same 
measure  which  is  dealt  out  to  one  of  the  factors  of 
cognition  must  be  dealt  out  to  the  other.  But  if 
matter  per  se  had  not  been  reduced  to  a  contradic- 
tion, it  could  not  have  been  disfranchised  of  Abso- 
lute Existence ;  in  which  case  materialism,  with  all 
its  gloomy  consequences,  would  have  carried,  while 
it  also  blackened,  the  day. 


PROPOSITION  IX. 

THE    ORIGIN    OF    KNOWLEDGE. 

Matter  is  not  the  cause  of  our  perceptive  cog- 
nitions ;  in  other  words,  our  knowledge  of 
material  things  is  not  an  effect  proceeding 
from,  and  brought  by,  material  things. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

Hatter  is  the  particular  part,  or  peculiar  element, 
of  some  of  our  cognitions— of  those,  viz.,  which  we 
term  perceptions  (Prop.  VII.  Epistcmology).  But 
the  jpar^  of  a  cognition  cannot  be  the  cause  of  a  cog- 
nition. Therefore  matter  is  not  the  cause  of  our 
perceptive  cognitions ;  in  other  words,  our  knowledge 
of  material  things  is  not  an  effect  proceeding  from, 
and  brought  about  by,  material  things. 

observations  and  explanations. 

1.  It  is  at  this  place  that  the  question  as  to  the 
origin  of  our  knowledge  falls  to  be  discussed,  and 
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PROP,    that  the  opinions  of  philosophers  respecting  it  come 


IX. 


under  review :  for  this  question  is  ontologica!,  just 
lottMoriiiii  as  the  inquiry  into  the  actual  character  and  compod- 
1^  tion  of  our  cognitions  is  epistemological.  It  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  these  inquiries  should  be 
kept  distinct,  and  that  the  nature  of  our  knowledge 
should  be  accurately  ascertained,  before  any  attempt 
is  made  to  explain  its  origin.  This  order,  however, 
has  been  reversed  :  philosophers  have  treated  of  the 
origin  of  knowledge  before  they  had  attained  to  any 
definite  conception  of  its  nature ;  they  explored  the 
causes  of  the  fact,  but  the  fact  itself  they  left  unde- 
termined :  and  to  this  reversal  of  the  right  method  of 
research  are  to  be  attributed  all  the  perplexities  and 
errors  in  which  they  got  involved  in  the  course  of  the 
controversy. 

2.  The  fundamental  assumption  which  has  hitherto 

TbeMBump.  rendered  abortive  every  attempt  to  settle  this  ques- 
tion wuich      .       ,  .  . 

2^^j^  tion,  is  the  hypothesis  that  matter  exists,  not  as  an 
element  of  cognition,  but  in  an  absolute  capacity,  or 
irrespective  of  all  intelligence.  Whether  this  assump- 
tion be  true  or  not,  it  was  not  a  position  to  start  from. 
It  is  an  ontological  offshoot  from  an  uncritical  and 
erroneous  epistemology.  To  comprehend  the  salient 
points  of  the  controversy  respecting  the  origin  of 
knowledge,  and  the  perplexities  by  which  it  has  been 
beset  at  every  stage,  we  have  but  to  trace  this  assump- 
tion into  its  consequences. 
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3.  Theattribationofabsolate  existence  to  material     prop. 

IX. 

things  leads  at  once  to  the  inference,  that  matter    '— 

operates  as  a  cause  in  the  production  of  our  cogni-  quenoeof  um 
tions.      And  accordincfly,  when  the  question  as  to  Ninth  coanl 
the  origin  of  knowledge  arose,  this  was  the  solution  ^^^ 
proposed — an  explanation  which  finds  expression  in 
the  following  counter-proposition.     Ninth  Counter- 
proposition  :  ^^  Matter  is  the  cause  of  our  perceptive 
cognitions ;  in  other  words,  our  knowledge  of  mate- 
rial things  is  an  effect  proceeding  from,  and  brought 
about  by,  material  things."      This  opinion  is  the 
first  consequence  which  flows  from  the  assumption 
referred  ta 

4.  This  consequence  may  seem  harmless  enough : 

the  next  is  more  serious.     If  our  knowledge,  or  per-  second  ooa- 
ception,  of  material  things  be  an  efiVjct  produced  by  The  doctrine 
material  things,  this  knowledge  (the  efiect)  must  be  •"onum. 
all  that  we  truly  apprehend :  the  material  things 
themselves  (the  cause)  must  elude  or  transcend  our 
observation.     The  position  is,  that  matter  is  not 
itself  our  knowledge,  or  any  part  of  our  knowledge, 
but  is  merely  the  cause  of  our  knowledge,  the  origi- 
nator of  our  perceptions:    hence   the  perceptions 
alone  are  the  objects  of  the  mind ;  their  cause  comes 
not  within  the  pale  of  our  cognition.     And  thus  the 
second  consequence  of  the  assumption  that  material 
things  have  an  absolute  existence,  is  the  inevitable 
conclusion  that  we  have  no  knowledge  of  them^  but 
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PROP,  only  a  knowledge  of  their  effects.  Thus  arises, 
and  thus  arose,  the  doctrine  of  a  representative  per- 
ception— a  doctrine  which,  substituting  for  the  real 
material  universe  what  Berkeley  calls  ''  a  false  ima- 
ginary glare,''  is  alike  unsatisfactory  to  the  philoso- 
phical, and  to  the  unphilosophical,  mind. 

5.  The  earliest  form  of  the  representative  hypo- 
Th«aariiMt   thesis  is  that   which  is  known  in  the   history  of 

form  of  m-  ^ 

g^jjj»-  philosophy  under  the  name  of  Physical  Influx  (tii- 
J^jj^  fluxria  physicus).  The  advocates  of  this  scheme 
maintained  that  real  things  are  the  efficient  causes 
of  our  perceptions,  the  word  "  efficient"  being  em- 
ployed to  signify  that  the  things,  by  means  of  some 
positive  power  or  inherent  virtue  which  they  pos- 
sessed, were  competent  to  transmit  to  the  mind  a 
knowledge  of  themselves.  This  theory  held  that 
man  was  cognisant,  not  of  things  themselves,  but 
only  of  certain  ideal  copies,  or  intelligible  transcripts, 
of  them ;  and  that  these  were  caused,  first,  or 
remotely,  by  the  operation  of  material  things  on  the 
senses,  and  secondly,  or  proximately,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  senses  on  the  mind ;  so  that  the  doctrine  of 
physical  influx  was  rather  an  hypothesis  explanatory 
of  the  way  in  which  the  senses  or  nervous  system 
afiected  the  mind,  than  of  the  way  in  which  external 
objects  afiected  the  nervous  system.  It  attempted, 
by  invoking  the  causal  relation,  to  explain  the  inter- 
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course  which  sabsists  between  the  bodj  and  the     prop. 

mind.    External  objects  were  supposed  to  operate  on    

the  nervous  system  bj  the  transmission  of  some  kind 
of  influence — the  nervous  system  was  supposed  to 
cany  on  the  process  by  the  transmission  of  certain 
images  or  representations — and  thus  our  knowledge 
of  external  things  was  supposed  to  be  brought  about. 
The  representations  alone  came  before  the  mind ;  the 
things  by  which  they  were  caused  remained  occult 
and  unknown. 

6.  The  first  important  correction  which  this  crude 
hypothesis  sustained  was  at  the  hands  of  the  French  comction  of 
philosopher  Des  Cartes.  The  doctrine  was,  that  by  dm 
things  remotely,  and  the  senses  proximately,  trans- 
mitted to  the  mind  a  knowledge  of  external  objects. 
Des  Cartes  had  an  eye  for  the  fallacy  of  that  position. 
He  saw  that  things  and  the  senses  could  no  more 
transmit  cognitions  to  the  mind  than  a  man  can 
transmit  to  a  beggar  a  guinea  which  he  has  not  got. 
Material  things,  including  of  course  the  organs  of 
sense,  have  no  knowledge  to  give  to  man ;  and 
therefore  man  cannot  receive  his  knowledge  from 
material  things;  in  other  words,  matter  cannot  be 
the  efficient  cause  of  our  perceptions.  The  explain- 
ing cause  is  not  adequate  to  the  production  of  the 
effect  to  be  explained.  To  derive  our  perceptions  of 
material  things  from  material  things,  is  to  derive 
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PROP,    them  from  a  source  In  which  thej  are  not  contuned, 


OM- 


Of 


and  which  Is  therefore  not  competent  to  impart  them. 
Such  is  the  substance  of  the  revolution  effected  by 
Des  Cartes  on  this  the  standard  opinion  in  the  com- 
mon schools  of  philosophy ;  and  the  downfall  of  the 
hypothesis  of  Physical  Influx  was  the  result. 

7.  The  Cartesian  reform  was  followed  by  import- 
ant consequences.    The  question  now  arose — What, 

»Q^*M»  then,  is  the  cause  of  our  knowledge ;  from  whence 
do  we  derive  our  cognitions  of  external  objects?  If 
material  things  and  the  organs  of  sense  do  not  origi- 
nate them, — what  originates  them?  Their  efficient 
cause,  answers  Des  Cartes,  their  true  source,  is  the 
power  and  will  of  the  Deity,  who,  containing  within 
himself  every  perfection,  is  competent  to  produce 
and  to  impart  to  us  perceptions,  or  whatever  else  he 
may  be  pleased  to  produce  and  to  impart. 

8.  This  solution  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  dlscus- 
•pticicm     sion.      Now  scepticism  in  regard  to  the  existence 

d  Mttlitm 

iM.  of  material  things  broke  loose.     Now  the  question 

emerged — What  proof  is  there  that  matter  exists  at 
all  ?  So  long  as  material  things  were  held  to  be  the 
causes  of  our  perceptions,  a  sufficient  guarantee  for 
their  existence  was  obtained;  for  we  can  scarcely 
maintain  that  one  thing  is  the  cause  of  another, 
without  conceding  that  the  former  thing  exists.  But 
now,  when  this  doctrine  is  set  aside  as  untenable — 
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now,  when  it  is  held  that  material  things  are  not,     prop. 

and  cannot  be,  the  causes  of  our  perceptions,  and    

when  it  is  further  maintained  that  these  are  to  be 
attributed  to  an  entirely  different  origin,  the  ques- 
tion may  reasonably  be  put — What  evidence  is  there 
in  support  of  the  existence  of  matter?  The  material 
universe  is  now  superfluous  and  otiose.  It  has  no 
part  to  play — no  purpose  to  fulfil.  Our  perceptive 
cognitions  are  brought  about  without  its  aid.  All 
goes  on  as  weU,  or  better,  without  it.  It  is  a  mere 
Gomberer  of  the  ground, 

'Axpccov  Koi  napaopov  biyxts. 

Why  not  say  at  once  that  it  is  a  nonentity?  Thus 
scepticism  and  idealism  are  the  consequences,  not 
very  far  removed,  of  the  assumption  that  matter  has 
an  absolute  existence.  Commencing  with  the  hypo- 
thesis that  matter  exists  ahsolutely^  philosophers  have 
been  led  on,  by  the  inevitable  windings  of  the  dis- 
cussion, to  doubt  or  to  deny  that  it  exists  at  all. 

9.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  these  per- 
plexities would  have  thrown  philosophers  back  upon  The  ckrtt- 
a  severer  examination  of  the  data  on  which  they  hypothwiior 

;    '*0ccadoii«l 

were  proceeding,  and  would  have  suspended  their  JJJ'jjj^ 
inquiry  into  the  origin  of  our  knowledge  until  the  '^**°^' 
state  of  the  fact  as  to  its  actual  nature  had  been 
determined.     But  no  such  result  ensued.    Philoso- 
phers still  busied  themselves  about  its  causes ;  and 
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PROP,    but  the  preconcerted  arrangements  of  each  brought 

'-—    about  an  entire  concordance  between  the  two  series 

of  changes — a  concordance  in  which  the  mental  re- 
presentations were  never  at  variance  with  the  bodily 
impressions,  although  in  no  respect  induced  bjthem; 
nor  the  bodily  movements  ever  at  cross-purposes 
with  the  mental  volitions,  although   in   no  degree 
dependent  upon  them — just  as  two  clocks  may  keep 
time  together,  although  no  sort  of  influence  is  trans- 
mitted from  the  one  to  the  other.     This  is  the  doc- 
trine of  Pre-established  Harmony — a  scheme  which 
differs  from  that  of  "  occasional  c&uses  "  only  in  this 
respect,  that  by  the  former  hypothesis  the  accord- 
ance of  tlie  mental  and  the  bodily  phenomena  was 
supposed  to  be  pre-arranged,  once  for  all,  by  the 
Divine  Power,  while  by  the  latter  their  harmony 
was  supposed  to  be  brought  about  by  His  constant 
and  ever-renewed  interposition. 

12.  Extravagant  as  these  hypotheses  may  seem^ 
icter  they  are  less  so  than  the  position  which  they  contro- 
heses.  vcrtcd  ;  the  doctrine,  namely,  of  physical  influx, 
which  asserted  that  our  cognitions  were  caused  or 
produced  by  material  things  operating  upon  our 
minds.  Tiiey  are  commendable,  as  evidences  of  a 
reaction  or  struggle  against  that  contradictory  posi- 
tion. But  they  did  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  mis- 
chief:  they  involved  no   critical  inquiry  into   the 
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IX. 


essential  stracture  of  all  cognition  ;  and  hence  they     prop. 
failed  to  reduce  matter  per  se  to  the  condition  of  a 
contradiction. 


13.  Locke's  explanation  of  the  origin  of  our  know- 
ledge differs  from  the  opinions  of  his  predecessors  Lockeii«. 
only  bj  being  more   ambiguous  and  perfunctory. 
Material  things  exist,  and  give  rise  to  our  sensible 

ideas  or  perceptions,  because  they  are  fitted  to  do  so 
by  the  Divine  law  and  appointment.  That  sentence 
contains  the  substance  of  all  that  has  been  advanced 
by  Locke  on  the  subject  now  under  consideration, 
and  the  doctrine  which  it  expresses  is  obviously  a 
mere  jumble  of  the  four  hypotheses  which  have  just 
been  commented  on.  Like  his  predecessors,  Locke 
was  a  staunch  representationist.  The  philosopher 
next  to  be  named  was  the  first  who  distinctly  pro- 
mulgated a  doctrine  of  intuitive  perception,  although 
be  seldom  gets  credit  for  having  done  so. 

14.  Berkeley's  merits  and  defects  have  been  al- 
ready touched  upon  (see  p.  389).     His  system,  with  Berkeley: 

Ilii  doctrlo# 

all  its  imperfections,  was  an  immense  improvement  o^i^^tiv* 

,  ,  perception. 

npon  those  which  had  preceded  it.  It  was  an  inquiry, 
not  so  much  into  the  origin  as  into  the  nature  of  our 
knowledge.  It  was  mainly  a  polemic  against  the 
doctrine  of  representationism  in  all  its  forms.  Other 
systems  had  declared  that  our  perceptions  were  re- 
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genoe  univenall j.  He  aw  that  ererj  object  of  owr  ptop. 
eognition  must  contain  mnd  present  a  sabjectiTe  ele-  - 
ment.  Bat  he  neither  declared  what  that  element 
WMBj  nor  did  he  dearij  show  that  all  intelligence  was 
neoessarily  subject  to  the  same  law,  and  that  every 
object  of  all  cognition  most  inTolre  a  sabjective  or 
non-material  ingredient.  Hence  he  failed  to  redace 
matter  per  se  to  the  condition  of  a  contradiction ;  be* 
cause  if  matter  can  be  known  per  se  by  any  possible 
intelligence — if  it  can,  in  any  circumstances,  be  ap- 
prehended without  some  subjective  ingredient  being 
apprehended  along  with  it — ^we  are  not  entitled  to 
set  it  down  as  the  contradictory  in  itself.  To  fix  it 
as  this,  it  must  be  fixed  as  the  absolutely  and  neces- 
sarily and  universally  unknowable.  Berkeley's  sys- 
tem scarcely  rises  to  this  positioa  He  has  nowhere 
made  out  clearly  that  mntterper  se  is  the  contradic- 
tory to  aU  intelligence,  although  he  may  have  shown 
with  sufficient  distinctness  that  it  is  the  contradictory 
to  our  intelligence:  But  if  matter  per  se  is  not  the 
contradictory  to  all  intelligence,  it  may  possibly  ex- 
ist— exist  with  a  true  and  absolute  existence.  But 
if  maXterper  se  can  exist  absolutely,  Berkeley's  on- 
tology breaks  down — ^for  his  conclusion  is  that  the 
subject  and  the  object  together j  the  synthesis  of  mind 
and  the  universe,  is  what  alone  truly  and  absolutely 
exists,  or  can  exist. 

16.  Beld  mistook  entirely  the  scope  of  the  Ber- 

2h 
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keleian  tpecDlatioiu.    He  actually  sappoaed  Beri[»* 
lej  to  have  been  a  representationisty  and  that  tbe 
only  diflferenoe  between  him  and  the  ordinary  £s* 
caples  of  this  achool|  was,  that  while  Aey  admitted 
the  existence  of  matteri  ke  denied  it,  and  was  what 
is  vnlgarly  termed  an  idealist.    Berkeley  is  sop- 
posed  by  Beid  to  have  agreed  with  the  representsr 
tiomsts  in  holding  that  mere  ideas  or  perceptions 
were  the  immediate  objects  of  the  mind ;  bat  to  have 
Offered  firom  them  in  throwing  overboard  the  occult 
material  realities  which  these  ideas  were  supposed  to 
represent.    This  interpretation  of  Berkeleianism  it 
altogether  erroneous.    Instead  of  exploding  the  ma- 
terial reality,  Berkeley,  as  has  been  said,  brought  it 
ikce  to  face  with  the  mind,  by  showing  that  it  was 
a  fortf  although  never  the  whoUj  of  the  object  of  our 
cognition ;  and  this,  it  is  submitted,  is  the  only  ten- 
able or  intelligible  ground  on  which  the  doctrine  of 
intuitive  perception  can  be  placed.    This  position, 
however,  was  totally  misconceived  by  Dr  Beid  ;  and 
hence  he  has  done  very  gross,   although  uninten- 
tianal«  injustice  to  the  philosophical  opinions  of  his 
predecessor. 

17.  In  regard  to  Dr  Beid's  own  doctrine  of  intui- 

r\*.i  Ck'M    tive  perception  and  his  supposed  refutation  of  repre- 

iKH:frtii«<rf''  sentationism,  it  must  not  be  disguised  that  both  of 

Feiv«r«ioBL    them  are  complete  failures.    His  ultimate  object  was 

to  vindicato  the  absolute  existence  of  the  material 


niuTene,  wUch,  faaTing  been  rendered  problematical    reop. 

bj  the  Cartesian  speculations,  had  been  denied  on    '— 

mach  better  grounds  hj  the  dialectic  of  Berkelej^ 
these  grounds  being,  that  we  could  only  know  it  cum 
lUio,  and  therefore  could  neither  concave  nor  believe 
in  it  per  se.  To  accomplish  this  end,  Beid  set  on 
foot  a  doctrine  of  intuitive  perception,  in  which  he 
endeavoured  to  show  that  material  realities  stand 
&ce  to  face  with  the  mind,  without  anything  mort 
standing  there  along  with  them.  This  at  least  must 
be  nnderstood  to  have  been  his  implied,  if  not  his 
ezpresB,  position ;  for  what  kind  of  logic  wonld  there 
be  is  the  argument — material  things  are  known  to 
exist,  not  bj  themselves,  but  only  in  connection  with 
something  else,  thrrefin-e  they  exist  by  themselves^ 
or  out  of  connection  with  everything  else.  Unless, 
then,  we  are  to  charge  Dr  Keid  with  this  monstrous 
non-sequitur,  we  must  suppose  him  to  have  held  that 
we  apprehend  material  things  without  apprehending 
anything  else  at  the  same  time.  If  that  porition 
could  be  made  good,  it  would  at  once  establish  both 
the  independent  existence  of  matter,  and  a  doctrine 
of  intuitive  perception.  But  the  position  is  one 
which  moB  counter  to  every  law  of  human  know- 
ledge, both  contingent  and  necessary.  Whenever 
we  know  material  things,  we  are  cognisant  of  our 
own  senses  (sight  or  touch,  &c.,  as  well:  it  thus 
mns  connter  to  the  contingent  taws.  Again,  when- 
ever we  know  material  thingii,  we  know  ourselves 
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PROP,    as  well :  it  thus  runs  cotmter  to  the  necessaiy  laws. 

This  doctrine  of  intnitive  perception,  therefore^  is  a 

theoiy  which  sets  at  defiance  every  law  of  intelli- 
gence, and  which  consequently  fails  to  overtake 
either  of  the  aims  which  its  aathor  had  in  view. 

18.  But  Dr  Beid,  honest  man,  must  not  be  dealt 
Hitebtne.  with  too  Severely.  With  vastly  good  intentionsi 
"****«**•  and  very  excellent  abilities  for  everything  except 
philosophy,  he  had  no  speculative  genius  whatever 
— ^positively  an  anti-speculative  turn  of  mind,  which, 
with  a  mixture  of  shrewdness  and  ruiivetS  altogether 
incomparable,  he  was  pleased  to  term  ^'  common 
sense ;"  thereby  proposing  as  arbiter  in  the  contro- 
versies in  which  he  was  engaged,  an  authority  which 
the  learned  could  not  well  decline,  and  which  the 
vulgar  would  very  readily  defer  to.  There  was 
good  policy  in  this  appeal.  The  standard  of  the 
exact  reason  did  not  quite  suit  him,  neither  was  he 
willing  to  be  immortalised  as  the  advocate  of  mere 
vulgar  prejudices ;  so  that  he  caught  adroitly  at  this 
middle  term,  whereby  he  was  enabled,  when  reason 
failed  him,  to  take  shelter  under  popular  opinion; 
and  when  popular  opinion  went  against  him,  to  appeal 
to  the  higher  evidence  of  reason.  Without  renounc- 
ing scientific  precision  when  it  could  be  attained,  he 
made  friends  of  the  mammon  of  unphilosophy.  What 
chance  had  a  writer  like  David  Hume,  with  only 
one  string  to  his  bow,  against  a  man  who  thus 
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avowed  his  determination  to  avail  himself,  as  occa-  prop. 
aion  might  require,  of  the  plausibilities  of  uncritical  <— 
thinking,  and  of  the  refinements  of  logical  reflection  ? 
This  amphibious  method,  however,  had  its  disadvan- 
tages. At  home  in  the  submarine  abysses  of  popular 
opinion,  Dr  Reid,  in  the  higher  regions  of  philo- 
sophy, was  as  helpless  as  a  whale  in  a  field  of  clover. 
He  was  out  of  his  proper  element.  He  blamed  the 
atmosphere :  the  fault  lay  in  his  own  lungs.  Through 
the  gills  of  ordinary  thinking  he  expected  to  tran- 
spire the  pure  ether  of  speculation,  and  it  nearly 
choked  him.  His  fate  oufi^ht  to  be  a  waminfi:  to  all 
men,  that  in  phUosophy  we  cannot  serve  two  mb- 
tresses.  Our  ordinary  moods,  our  habitual  opinions, 
our  natural  prejudices,  are  not  compatible  with  the 
verdicts  of  our  speculative  reason. 

19.  The  truth  is,  that  Dr  Reid  mistook,  or  rather 
reversed,  the  vocation  of  philosophy.  He  supposed  Hcmjitook 
that  the  business  of  this  discipline  was,  not  to  correct,  ^f^^*^ 
but  to  confirm  the  contradictory  inadvertencies  of 
natural  thinking.  Accordingly,  the  main  tendency 
of  his  labours  was  to  organise  the  irrational,  and  to 
make  error  systematic.  But  even  in  this  attempt 
he  has  only  partially  succeeded.  His  opinions  are 
even  more  confused  than  they  are  fallacious,  more 
incoherent  than  they  are  erroneous ;  and  no  amount 
of  exppsitorial  ingenuity  has  ever  succeeded  in  con- 
ferring on  his  doctrines  even  the  lowest  degree  of 
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/  PROP,  the  ohaDgeablei  or  accidental,  or  accniing  element 
— —  It  is  thus  obvious  that  the  doctrine  of  innate  idei% 
when  properly  understood,  is  merely  another  fonn 
of  the  doctrine  advanced  in  the  first  propontion  of 
the  epbtemologj;  and,  further,  that  it  is  merelj 
another  phasis  of  the  doctrine  of  ^^  the  universal  and 
the  particular"  propounded  in  the  sixth  proposition  of 
thatsame  section.  Them^btheinnateyOrajmortyOr 
universal,  part  of  every  cognition,  perception,  or  idea: 
things,  or  thoughts,  or  states  of  mind  whatsoever, 
(the  not-me)  are  the  extranate,  a  poBteriarij  or  parti- 
cular part  of  every  cogpiition,  perception,  or  idea. 

22.  The  circumstance,  then,  above  all  others,  to 
The  dream-  bo  attended  to  in  comins:  to  a  rieht  comprehension 

■tonottobe  °  f  f 

pjj^g«iy  of  this  theory  is,  that  the  word  "innate  "  is  never  to 
toviufdM-  ^  understood  in  reference  to  ideas,  but  only  in 
*'*^'  reference  to  a  part  of  every  idea,  and  that  neither  is 
the  word  "foreign,  or  acquired,  or  extraneous,'' ever 
to  be  understood  in  reference  to  ideas,  but  only  in 
reference  to  a  part  of  every  idea.  There  are  thus  no 
innate  ideas,  and  no  extranate  ideas;  but  every  idea 
or  cognition  has  an  element  which  is  innate,  and  an 
element  which  is  not  so — every  cognition,  in  short, 
is  both  innate  and  extranate — is  a  synthesis  consti- 
tuted by  an  a  priori  part  and  an  a  posteriori  part 
This  consideration,  of  course,  fixes  these  elements 
(when  considered  apart  from  each  other),  as  neces- 
sarily unknowable  and  contradictory. 
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23.  Hence  the  miBconception,  above  all  othen  to     prop. 

be  avoided,  if  we  would  form  a  correct  notion — in-    

deed,  any  notion  at  all  of  this  theory — is  the  supposi-  etoaa  to  n* 
tjon  that  some  (one  class)  of  our  cognitions  or  ideas  rMy 
are  innate ;  and  that  others  (another  class)  are  ori- 
ginated from  without  j    in  other  words,  the  blunder 

most  paiticnlarlj  to  be  guarded  agiunst,  is  the  opinion 
that  the  two  factors  (original  and  derivative)  of  our 
cognitions  are  themselves  cognitions,  or  can  be  them- 
selves whole  ideas.  If  this  were  the  theory  it  would 
indeed  be  a  portentous,  purposeless,  and  unintelli- 
gible chimera. 

24.  Strange  to  say,  no  philosopher  that  can  be 
named  has  avoided  this  error.     They  have  agreed,  ntunkm- 
to  a  man,  in  thinking  that  the  word  "  innate"  referred  ^^^^^" 
to  a  particular  claaa  of  our  ideas — and  not  to  a  part  ^^^ 
of  each  of  our  ideas ;  and  that  the  word  "  foreign  "  "•"'■ 

or  *'  derived  "  or  "  extraneous,"  referred  to  another 
cloia  of  our  ideas,  and  not  to  a  part  of  each  of  them. 
In  short,  they  have  fallen  into  the  mistake  already 
explwaed  at  considerable  length  under  the  Sixth 
Propotttion  of  the  Epistemology,  Obs.  13-17.  The 
advocates,  equally  with  the  opponents  of  the  theory, 
have  misapprehended  the  nature  of  the  analysis  on 
which  it  proceeded.  They  have  mistaken  elements 
for  kinds.  Those  who  maintained  the  doctrine, 
sapposed  that  one  kind  or  class  of  our  ideas  had  its 
origin  from  within  the  mind,  and  that  another  kind 
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PROP,     or  class  of  our  ideas  had  its  origin  from  without; 


IX. 


while  their  opponents,  never  doubting  that  this  wm 
the  point  properlj  at  issue,  denied  that  any  of  onr 
ideas  were  innate,  and  attributed  the  whole  of  tbem 
to  an  extraneous  origin.  Accordmglji  the  oontro- 
versj  concerning  innate  ideas  has  been  one  in  wfaidi 
neither  of  the  parties  engaged  had  any  conceptica 
of  the  question  properly  under  litigation. 


25.  This  fundamental  mistake  has  beset  the  ooii- 
H«nMtb«  troversy  during  every  period  of  its  history.  Det 
^^^^^  Cartes,  Mallebranche,  and  Leibnitz  were  of  opinion 
that  some  of  our  ideas  came  to  us  from  without,  and 
that  others  were  generated  from  within;  that  one 
class  of  our  cognitions  was  innate,  or  original ;  that 
another  class  was  factitious,  or  acquired.  Over  the 
theory  thus  irrationally  propounded,  Locke  ob- 
tained an  easy  victory.  Had  the  controversy  been 
put  upon  the  right  footing — had  the  true  question 
been  raised.  Is  there  an  innate  part  and  an  extra* 
neons  part  in  every  one  of  our  cognitions  ? — and  had 
Locke  answered  in  the  negative,  and  maintained 
that  each  of  our  cognitions  embraced  only  one  ele- 
ment— namely,  the  extraneous,  or  sensible  part, — 
in  that  case  his  position  would  have  been  untenable, 
because  it  would  have  been  equivalent  to  the  asser- 
tion that  both  factors  (inner  and  outer)  were  not 
essential  to  the  formation  of  all  knowledge,  and  that 
an  idea  could  subsist  with  one  of  its  necessaiy  con- 
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stitnents  withdrawn.    But,  as  against  Des  Cartes,     prop. 


Mallebranche,  and  Leibnitz,  who  held  that  some  of 
oar  ideas  are  from  without,  and  others  from  within, 
hia  refutation  was  triumphant.  If  any  one  cogni* 
tion  has  its  origin  wholly  from  without,  we  may 
safely  generalise  that  fact,  and  assert  that  the  whole 
of  our  knowledge  is  due  to  an  external  source.  The 
postulation  of  an  internal  element  is  permissible  only 
because  the  external  element  by  itself  (the  mere 
objective)  is  no  cognition  at  all,  but  is  pure  non- 
sense, just  as  the  postulation  of  an  external  element 
is  permissible  only  because  the  internal  element  by 
itself  (the  mere  subjective,  the  indeterminate  me)  is 
no  cognition  at  all,  but  is  pure  nonsense.  This, 
however,  was  not  the  acceptation  in  which  the  doc- 
trine of  innate  ideas  was  understood  at  the  time 
when  Locke  wrote,  and  therefore  he  is  less  to  be 
blamed  for  having  impugned,  than  his  opponents  are 
for  having  advanced,  so  inept  and  irrelevant  an 
hypothesis. 

26.  Locke's  refutation  of  the  doctrine,  as  it  was 
at  that  time  understood,  was  so  complete,  that  little  intbisooii. 
or  nothinc^  was  heard  of  '^  innate  ideas"  for  many  KantiiM 
years   afterwards.      This  speculation  lay  dormant  JJ^J^ 
during  the  ascendancy  of  sensualism,  or  the  scheme 
which  derives  all  our  knowledge  from  without,  until 
towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  it 
was  again  revived  under  the  auspices  of  the  German 
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PROP,     philosopher  Kant    And  on  what  footing  does  Eai 
— '--    place  the  resuscitated  opinion?    Precisely  on  th 
same  footing  as  before.     He  understands,  or  rathei 
misunderstands,  the  doctrine,  just  as  its  former  up- 
holders had  misunderstood  it.   He  mistakes  elementi 
for  kinds.     In  explaining  the  origin  of  onr  know- 
ledge, he  does  not  refer  one  part  of  each  of  our  cog- 
nitions to  the  mind  itself,  and  another  part  of  eadi 
of  our  cognitions  to  some  foreign  source ;  but  he  re- 
fers some  of  our  cognitions  entirely  to  the  one  source, 
and  some  of  them  entirely  to  the  other.     It  is  true 
that  Eant  is  ambiguous,  and  appears  at  times  as  if 
he  had  got  hold  of  the  right  doctrine,  namely,  that 
the  words  a  priori^  or  native^  on  the  one  hand,  and 
a  posteriori^  or  empirical^  on  the  other,  apply  only  to 
the  elements  of  our  ideas,  and  not  to  our  ideas  them- 
selves.   But  he  more  frequently  repeats  the  old  error, 
characterising  some  of  our  cognitions  as  a  priori^ 
or  original,  and  others  as  empirical  or  acquired.    At 
any  rate,  his  misconception  of  the  true  doctrine  is 
proved  by  the  consideration  that  he  nowhere  pro- 
claims that  the  empirical  element  of  cognition  (that 
supplied  by  the  senses)  is  nonsensical  and  contradic- 
tory, when  divorced  from  the  element  which  is  sup- 
plied by  the  mind ;  and  conversely,  that  the  latter 
element   is   nonsensical   and   contradictory,   unlen 
when  associated  with  some  empirical  or  extraneous 
ingredient.     Not  having  made  this  announcement, 
Kant  must  be  held  to  have  missed  the  true  theory, 
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and  to  have  taught  a  doctrhie  of  Innate  ideas  fully     prop. 

as  untenable  and  inept  as  any  propounded  by  his    

predecessors.  He  regards  matter  per  se  as  the 
cause  of  our  sensible  cognitions ;  and  altogether  he 
cannot  be  complimented  on  having  thrown  any  new 
light  on  the  origin  of  knowledge,  or  on  having  ex- 
tricated the  controversy  from  the  confusion  into 
which  it  had  run. 

27.  The  errors  and  perplexities  which  have  been 
passed  under  review  might  have  been  avoided,  had  how  thin 

qritem  of 

philosophers  addressed  themselves  assiduously  to  the  ^°^{JV 
consideration  of  knowledge  as  it  actually  is,  and*"^^ 
eschewed  at  the  outset  all  inquiry  into  its  origin. 
This  is  the  method  which  these  Institutes  have  en- 
deavoured uniformly  to  pursue  throughout  the  first 
section  of  the  science ;  and  to  its  observance  is  to  be 
attributed  any  credit  which  they  may  obtain  for 
having  steered  clear  of  the  shoals  and  whirlpools 
which  have  shipwrecked  all  previous  systems.  The 
following  recapitulation  may  serve  as  a  memorandum 
of  some  of  the  leading  points  of  the  system. 

28.  Firstj  and  generally,  this  system  obtains  a 
great  advantage  in  starting  from  no  hypothesis,  Fint.-  it 
either  affirmative  or  negative,  in  regard  to  the  abso-  pohypo- 
lute  existence  of  the  material  universe.    The  affir- 
mative assumption  has  disconcerted  every  attempt 
which  has  hitherto  been  made  to  propound  a  reasoned 
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along  with  whatever  is  known,  that  which  is  known     prop. 

along  with  it  cannot  he  a  known  or  knowable  whole ;     

but  only  a  known  and  knowable  part  Thus  many 
things — ^indeed,  everything — which  we  heretofore 
regarded  as  the  objects  of  cognition,  turn  out,  on 
examination,  to  be  only  partrohjects  of  cognition. 

31.  Fourthly.     This  analysis  further  reduces  the 
material  universe,  whether  considered  in  the  aeere-  FfmnM^:  u 
gate  or  in  detail,  to  a  mere  part  or  element  of  cog-  ^,*^£^ 
nition.    It  can  be  known  only  along  with  the  other  ««»^***»- 
element.      The  cognition  is  always  the  material 
universe  (or  a  portion  of  it),  plus  the  mind  or  person 
contemplating  it.    This  synthesis  is  not  merely  the 

only  known,  but  the  only  knowable. 

32.  Fifthly.    Now^  a  doctrine  of  intuitive  percep- 
tion can  be  established  on  reasonable  grounds ;  now  the  Jvmpt  u 

«sUtl>UihM 

downfall  of  representationism  is  insured.    A  doctrine  "  bitaiurtt," 

*  and  over- 

of  intuitive  perception  arises,  indeed,  of  its  own  ac-  '**'**^  "  "' 


pratente- 

cord,  out  of  the  data  which  have  been  laid  down.  ^Ji^uofT' 
Matter,  or  the  external  thing,  is  just  as  much  the  im- 
mediate object  of  a  man's  mind  as  he  himself  is  the 
immediate  object  of  his  mind,  because  it  is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  total  presentation  which  is  before  liim. 
Thus  the  material  universe  is  neither  representative  of 
something  else,  nor  is  it  represented  by  anything  else. 
It  is  representative  of  nothing  except  itself;  and  we 
apprehend  it  intuitively — the  consideration  being 
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PBOP.    borne  in  mind  that  we  always  do  and  must  appcdKnd 
onnelyes  along  with  it. 

33.  Sixthly.  This  Bystem  steen  dear  of  materiil* 
aMMr-  It  ism,  or  the  doctrine  which  holds  that  matter  has  in 
J^J^**""*^  absolute  existence — ^is  an  independent  and  completed 

entity.    The  same  stroke  which  redaces  matter  to  i 
mere  element  of  cognition,  reduces  matter  per  m 
(that  is,  matter  dissociated  from  the  other  element  of 
cognition)   to  the  predicament  of  a  contradiction. 
But  the  contradictory  can  have  no  true  or  absolute 
existence ;  and  thus  materialism  is  annihilated.    Its 
whole  strength  is  founded  on  the  assumption  that 
material  objects  are  completed  objects  of  cognition ; 
in  other  words,  that  they  can  be  known  without  any- 
thing else  being  known  along  with  them.      This 
assumption  has  been  found  to  be  false.     The  mate- 
rialist is  asked  ichere  is  the  matter  per  se  of  which 
you  speak?     There  it  is,  said  Dr  Johnson,  kicking 
against  a  stone.    But,  good  Doctor,  that  is  not 
matter ^>er  se^ — that  is  matter  cum  alio;  and  this,  we 
need  scarcely  say,  is  what  no  man  ever  doubted  or 
denied  the  existence  of. 

34.  Seventhly.  This  system  steers  dear  of  spurious 
umiittMi^  idealism,  or  the  doctrine  which  holds  that  matter,  in 
liSit^y**    ^^^  supposed  withdrawal  of  all  intelligence,  is  a 

uouontity.    Matter  is  an  element,  or  half-object  of 
coguition.    The  withdrawal  therefore  of  the  other 
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element  or  Iialf-object(the  ego},cannot  hare  the  effect     pKor. 

of  redociDg  nutter  to  a  noneatitj ;  first,   because    — 

the  Khole  object  of  cognition  is  matter^^u«-me,  and 
only  Judfoi  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  withdrawn  ; 
and,  secondly,  because  there  are  no  nonentities  may 
more  than  there  are  entities  out  of  relation  to 
some  me  or  mind.  Knowable  nonentity  is  always 
nonentity  ;)&(«  me,  jaet  as  moch  as  knowable  entity  is 
always  entity  plus  me.  So  that  to  suppose  matter 
to  become  a  nonentity  in  the  supposed  withdrawal 
or  annihilation  of  (every)  me,  would  be  to  suppose  it 
still  in  connection  with  the  very  factor  which  we 
profess  to  have  withdrawn.  Accordingly  the  con- 
clnsion  is,  first,  if  we  can  suppose  all  intelligence  at 
an  end,  matter,  although  it  would  cease  to  be  an 
entity,  would  not  become  a  nonentity.  It  would  be- 
come tbe  contradictory — it  would  be  neither  nothing 
nor  anything.  And  secoudly,  we  can  iwt  conceive  all 
intelligence  at  an  end,  because  we  must  conceive, 
under  any  circumstances,  either  that  something 
exbts  or  that  nothing  exists.  But  neither  the  oxist- 
ence  nor  the  non-existence  of  things  is  conceivable 
out  of  relation  to  an  intelligence — and  therefore  the 
highest  and  most  binding  law  of  all  reason  in,  that  in 
no  circumstances  can  a  buiircnie  tiiiiid  hi;  iniK^dived 
to  be  abstracted  from  tbe  uiiivcnHi,  Tim  KyinldU) 
which  inculcates  these  truths  may  \a:  tcrini'il  ii  pliilu- 
sophy  of  rcal-idcalism.  It  Iomi^n  IkiIiI  i.I'  tiuthiiig 
which  tbe  UDreflcctivc  tninil  coiiniilfrn  to  \w  ruul ; 
2  I 
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PROP,    predicate  applies  to  it  equally  whether  we  are  oog- 


nisant  of  it,  or  are  ignorant  of  it.  If  we  are  cog- 
nisant of  Absolute  Existence,  it  must  be  object  jilu 
subject,  because  this,  and  this  alone,  is  what  any 
intelligence  can  know.  If  we  are  ignorant  of  Abso- 
lute Existence,  it  must  be  still  object  plus  subject, 
because  we  can  be  igpiorant  only  of  what  can  be 
known — ^and  object  plus  subject  is  what  alone  can 
be  known.  Thus  the  concluding  truth  of  the  onto- 
logy is  demonstratively  established,  and  comes  out 
all  the  same  whether  we  claim  a  knowledge,  or  avow 
an  ignorance,  of  that  which  truly  exists.  Thus  the 
ultimate  end  of  the  system  is  compassed, — compassed 
by  legitimate  means,  —  and  its  crowning  pledge 
triumphantly  redeemed. — (See  Introduction,  §  60). 

2.  The  solution  of  the  ontological  problem  affords, 
itumren  moreovcr,  an  answer  to  the  ultimate  question  of 
What  to       philosophy — What  is  Truth  ? — (See  Introduction,  § 

60).  Whatever  absolutely  is,  is  true.  The  ques- 
tion, therefore,  is — But  what  absolutely  is  ?  And 
the  answer,  as  now  declared,  is,  that  object  plus  sub- 
ject is  what  absolutely  is — that  this,  and  this  alone, 
truly  and  really  exista  This  synthesis,  accordingly, 
is  THE  TRUTH :  the  Ground — below  which  there  is 
neither  anything  nor  nothing. 

3.  The  reader  who  has  followed  the  system  up  to 
this  point,  should  now  be  at  no  loss  to  understand 
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hoyr  tbe  Byntbesis  of  tbe  particular  and  the  nniTersal     prop. 

is  alone  eotitled  to  the  name  of  "  the  Exietent."    

This  doctrine,  or  at  least  an  approximation  to  it,  uuiavn- 
was  the  burthen  of  the  philosophy  of  antiquity — the  J?*'";?!^ 
truth  miunlj  insisted  on  hj  the  early  Greek  specn-  *"- 
lators.  But  the  doctrine  at  that  Ume,  and  as  they 
expounded  it,  was  of  necessity  unintelligible.  None 
of  them  knew,  or  at  any  rate  none  of  them  aatd, 
-what  tbe  universal  was  which  eDtered  into  the 
synthesis  of  Existence.  None  of  them  named  it. 
Hence  their  statement  made  no  impression  on  the 
popular  mind,  aud  it  has  remained  an  enigma  to  all 
succeeding  generations.  No  one  could  understand 
why  the  particular  (that  is,  material  things  by  tliem- 
selvea)  were  denied  to  be  truly  existent.  But  theae 
laatitutes  have  now  distinctly  shown  to/iat  this  uni- 
rersal  is,  and  the  darkness  is  dissipated — tbe  ancient 
doctrine  becomes  luminous.  Thelnstitutcshavesliown 
that  this  universal  is  oneself:  oneself,  first,  inasmuch 
as  this  element  must  form  a  part  of  everything  which 
any  intelligence  can  know,  (Props.  I.  IT.,  Epistcm- 
ology) ;  oneself,  secondly,  inasmucli  as  this  element 
must  form  a  part  of  everything  which  any  intelli- 
gence can  conceive,  (Props.  XII.  XIII.,  Epistcm- 
ology);  oneself,  thirdly,  inasmuch  as  this  clement 
must  form  a  part  of  everything  which  any  intelli- 
gence can  be  ignorant  of,  (Prop.  VIII.,  Agnoiology). 
These  points  having  been  demonstratively  esta- 
blished, it  is  conceived  that  people  should  have  now 
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chology,   the  wliole  spirit  of  whose  teaching  is  to     prop. 

inculcate  the  friglitful  doctrine  that  there  is  no  paral-    

lelism  between  them,  is  overthrown. — (See  p.  207). 

5.  It  has  now,  moreover,  been  shown,  by  means 

of  strict   demonstration,  that   the   substantial   and  The  ooind. 

11..  .  •   T  T  -1    ^•'*o*  ^  Th« 

absolute  m  existence  equates,  in  eaaentialtbua.^im^^^^^^^ 
the  substantial  and  absolute  in  cognition.    The  sub-  JJlSiuJjin 
stantial  and  absolute  in  cognition  was  found  to  be  ^^'l^^been 
the  synthesis  of  the  ego  and  non-ego — of  the  sub-  ^^ 
ject  and  object^-of  the  universal  and  the  particular. 
This  same  synthesis  was  found  to  be  the  substantial 
and  absolute  in  ignorance,  and  hence  it  follows  that 
this  same  synthesis  is  the  substantial  and  Absolute 
in  Existence ;  because  the  substantial  and  absolute 
in  existence  must  be  either  that  which  wo  know  or 
that  which  we  are  ignorant  of.    And  thus  we  obtain 
further  proof  and  corroboration  of  the  coincidence 
of  the  Known  and  the  Existent.     The  ego  is  the 
summum  genus  of  existence,  no  less  than  of  cogni- 
tion.—(See  p.  201  and  p.  207). 

6.  To  remove  any  ground  of  misapprehension,  it 

is  necessary,  at  this  place,  to  direct  attention  to  the  Attention 
words  "in   essentialibus "  in  the  prccodinG:  para-««^<»*n 

*  or  fomcoiiig 

graph.     The  Absolute,  as  known  by  ii#,  has  been '*"•«"'*• 
proved  to  be  identical  with  the  existing  Absolute, 
not  in  all  respects  cLccidental  as  well  as  ossential, 
but  only  in  all  essential  respects:  iu  otlior  words, 
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PROP,    the  Absolute  in  existence  cannot   be   declared  to 

coincide  exactly  with  the  Absolute  in  our  cog^tion, 

but  onlj  with  the  absolute  in  alX  cognition :  or  to 
express  the  restriction  differently — The  ontologj 
gives  out  as  the  existing  Absolute  the  result  which 
is  obtained  from  the  study  of  the  necessary  laws 
of  knowledge  onZy,  and  not  the  result  which  is 
obtained  from  the  study  of  hoik  the  necessary  and 
the  contingent  laws  of  knowledge,  (see  p.  383-4). 
An  illustration,  or  concrete  example,  will  enable 
the  reader  to  understand  clearly  this  somewhat 
abstract  statement. 

7.  The  absolutely  Existent  which  each  of  us  is 
luostnttion    individually  cognisant  of,  is — himself-apprehending- 

of  reitiictinn     i»77  •  «  ,  » 

—What  tite  thmg8-6y-<^€-«ewsc8.  A  man  cannot  be  cognisant  of 
SoS  Ab^  himself  merely,  or  of  things  merely,  or  of  senses 
enwf***'  merely.  He,  therefore,  cannot  be  cognisant  of  these 
three  as  existences,  but  only  as  factors  or  elements 
of  existence ;  and  the  only  true  and  absolute  exist- 
ence which  he  can  know  is,  as  has  been  said,  their 
synthesis — to  wit,  himself- apprehending-things-&y- 
tJie-sensea.  Now  the  circumstance  to  be  particularly 
attended  to  is,  that  the  part  of  the  synthesis  here 
printed  in  italics  is  contingent  in  its  character.  Our 
iive  senses  are  the  accidental  part  of  the  absolute  in 
our  cognition:  they  are  not  a  necessary  part  of  the 
Absolute  ia  all  cognition,  and  therefore  they  are  not 
a  necessary  part  of  every  absolute  existence.    Other 
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intelligences  may  be  cognisant  of  themselves-appre-    prop, 

bending^thing8-tVi-a^A«r-toay^^an-tre-e29.     In  which    

case  their  Absolute,  both  in  cognition  and  existence, 
would  be  different  from  ours,  in  its  accidentals^  but 
not  in  its  essentials.  So  that  all  that  the  ontology 
professes  to  have  proved  in  regard  to  absolute  exist- 
ence is,  that  every  Absolute  Existence  must  consist 
of  the  two  terms — ego  and  non-ego — subject  and 
object — universal  and  particular ;  in  other  words,  of 
a  self,  and  something  or  other  (be  it  what  it  may)  in 
union  with  a  self. 


8.  It  was  formerly  remarked  (see  p.  270)  that  it 
would  be  necessary  in  the  ontology  to  qualify  the  This  pin- 
assertion  that  ''  Plato's  intelli&rible  world  was  our  fl«  «>  •»^- 
sensible  world.''  The  foregoing  observations  may  p-  ^^ 
enable  the  reader  to  understand  to  what  extent  that 
assertion  has  to  be  qualified.  Plato's  intelligible 
world  is  our  sensible  world,  in  so  far  as  all  the  es- 
sential elements  both  of  cognition  and  of  existence 
are  concerned ;  but  not  in  so  far  as  the  contingent 
elements,  either  of  cognition  or  of  existence,  are  con- 
cerned: in  other  words,  Plato's  intelligible  world  is 
our  sensible  world  to  this  extent,  that  it  is  that  which 
must  embrace  a  subjective  and  an  objective  factor — 
an  ego  and  a  non-ego — but  not  to  this  extent  that  it 
is  that  into  whose  constitution  (whether  considered 
as  known  or  as  existent)  such  senses  as  ours  must  of 
necessity  enter.     Hence  what  we  term  the  sensible 
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PROP,    world  18  the  only  intelligible  or  truly  exirting  worid 


in  80  far  as  it  consists  of  ourselves  and  things,  hot  it 
is  not  the  only  intelligible  and  traly  existing  worid 
in  80  far  as  the  senses  are  embraced  in  this  synthesiB, 
for  these  are  the  contingent  and  (possibly)  variable 
conditions  of  the  known ;  and  are  consequently  the 
contingent  and  (possibly)  variable  conditions  of  the 
existent.  The  other  terms  (ego  and  non-ego)  mutt 
co-exist  wherever  there  is  either  knowledge  or  exist- 
ence. Hence  it  may  be  truly  said  that  every  exist- 
ence is  a  co-existence ;  and  that  to  attempt,  as  all 
psychology  does,  to  cut  down  this  co-existent  into  two 
separate  existences  (mind  and  its  objects),  is  to  aim 
at  the  establishment  of  contradiction  in  the  place  of 
knowledge,  and  of  nonsense  in  the  place  of  existence. 

9.  A  word  must  here  be  added  to  explain  in  what 
In  i>rhat  sense  sensc^and  to  what  extent,  we  are  cognisant  of  absolute 

we  know,  and         .  i   •  i  i  i 

in  wimt  senM  existencc,  and  m  what  sense,  and  to  what  extent,  we 

we  are  ifnior-  ' 

lute  K'jds?°  *^®  ignorant  of  the  same.     Every  man  is  cognisant 
•"°®-  of  absolute  existence  when  he  knows — himself  and 

the  objects  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  or  the 
thoughts  or  feelings  by  which  he  is  visited ;  every 
man  is  ignorant  (in  the  strict  sense  of  having  no  ex- 
perience) of  all  absolute  existence  except  this — ^his 
own  individual  case.  But  a  man  is  not  ignorant  of 
all  absolute  existences  except  himself  and  his  own 
presentations,  in  the  sense  of  having  no  conception 
of  them.    He  can  conceive  them  as  conceivable,  that 
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18  to  say,  as  non-contradictory.    He  has  given  to  him,     prop. 

in  bis  own  case,  the  type  or  pattern  by  means  of  which    

be  can  conceive  other  cases  of  absolute  existence. 
Hence  he  can  affirm,  with  the  fullest  assurance,  that 
be  is  surrounded  by  Absolute  Existences  constituted 
like  himself,  although  it  is  impossible  that  he  can  ever 
know  them  as  they  know  themselves,  or  as  he  knows 
himself.  He  will  find,  however,  that  every  attempt 
to  construe  to  his  mind  an  absolute  and  real  exist- 
ence which  is  not  a  synthesis  of  subject  and  object,  re- 
solves itself  into  a  contradiction,  and  precipitates  him 
into  the  utterly  inconceivable.  But  although  absolute 
existences  are  innumerable  —  although  every  ex- 
ample of  objects  plus  a  subject  is  a  case  of  Absolute 
Existence — there  is,  nevertheless,  only  one  Absolute 
Existence  which  is  strictly  necessary ^  as  the  next  and 
concluding  proposition  of  the  ontology  will  show» 

10.  Tenth  Caunter^oposidan, — "  Absolute  Exist- 
ence is  not  the  synthesis  of  the  subject  and  object,  &c.,  Tenth  eoun. 
— in  other  words,  minds-together-with-that-which-  ^^ 
they-apprehend  are  not  the  only  true  and  absolute 
existences — but  that  which  the  mind  apprehends 
may  exist  absolutely,  and  out  of  all  relation  to  a 
mind ;  while  the  mind  may  exist  absolutely,  and  out 
of  all  relation  to  any  thing  (or  thought)  apprehend- 
ed." This  counter-proposition,  which  attributes 
absolute  existence  to  the  contradictory,  has  been 
already  sufficiently  controverted. 


PROPOSITION  XL 

WHAT    ABSOLUTE    EXISTENCS    IS    NECESSARY. 

All  absolute  existences  are  contingent  excqpt 
one ;  in  other  words,  there  is  One,  but  only 
one,  Aljsolute  Existence  which  is  strictly 
necessary ;  and  that  existence  is  a  supreme, 
and  infinite,  and  everlasting  IVIind  in  syn- 
tliesis  with  all  things. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

To  save  the  universe  from  presenting  a  contradic- 
tion to  all  reason,  intelligence  must  be  postulated  in 
connection  with  it ;  because  everything  except  the 
synthesis  of  subject  and  object  is  contradictory,  is 
that  of  which  there  can  be  no  knowledge  (Props.  I. 
II.,  Epistemology),  and  no  ignorance  (Prop.  VIII., 
Agnoiology).  But  more  than  otie  intelligence  does 
not  require  to  be  postulated ;  because  the  universe 
is  rescued  from  contradiction  as  effectually  by  the 


XI. 
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supposition  of  one  intelligence  in  connection  with  prop 
it,  as  by  the  supposition  of  ten  million,  and  reason 
never  postulates  more  than  is  necessary.  Therefore 
all  absolute  existences  are  contingent  except  one ; 
in  other  words,  there  is  One,  but  only  one.  Absolute 
Existence  which  is  strictly  necessary  ;  and  that  exist- 
ence is  a  supreme,  and  infinite,  and  eternal  Mind  in 
synthesis  with  all  things. 


OBSERVATIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  In  this  proposition  a  distinction  is  taken  be- 
tween contin&'ent  absolute  existences  (for  example,  Distinction 

,  ,  *         taken  In  this 

human  beings  together  vnth  what  they  apprehend)  p«>^  o°«o- 
and  the  One  Absolute  Existence  which  is  necessary.  °^^^^y- 
All  absolute  existences  except  one  are .  contingent. 
This  is  proved  by  the  consideration  that  there  was 
a  time  when  the  world  was  without  man ;  and  by 
the  consideration  that  in  other  worlds  there  may  be 
no  intelligences  at  all.  This  is  intelligible  to  reason. 
But  in  the  judgment  of  reason  there  never  can  have 
been  a  time  when  the  universe  was  without  God. 
That  is  unintelligible  to  reason ;  because  time  is  not 
time,  but  is  nonsense,  without  a  mind  ;  space  is  not 
space,  but  is  nonsense,  without  a  mind ;  all  objects 
are  not  objects,  but  are  nonsense,  without  a  mind ; 
in  short,  the  whole  universe  is  neither  anything  nor 
nothing,  but  is  the  sheer  contradictory,  without  a 
mind.    And  therefore,  inasmuch  as  we  cannot  help 
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PROP,    thinking  that  there  was  a  time  before  man  existed, 

and  that  there  was  space  before  man  existed,  and 

that  the  universe  was  something  or  other  before  man 
existed ;  so  neither  can  we  not  help  thinking,  that 
before  man  existed,  a  snpreme  and  eternal  intelli- 
gence existed,  in  synthesis  with  all  things.  In  the 
estimation  of  natural  thinking,  the  uniyerse  by  itself 
is  not  the  contradictory ;  in  our  inrdinaiy  moods  we 
suppose  it  capable  of  subsisting  by  itself.  Hence,  in 
our  ordinary  moods,  we  see  no  necessitjf  why  a  sn- 
preme intelligence  should  be  postulated  in  connec- 
tion with  it.  But  speculation  shows  us  that  the 
universe,  by  itself,  is  the  contradictory ;  that  it  is  in- 
capable of  self-subsistency,  that  it  can  exist  only  cum 
alioj  that  all  true  and  cogitable  and  non-contradic- 
tory existence  is  a  synthesis  of  the  subjective  and  the 
objective ;  and  then  we  are  compelled,  by  the  most 
stringent  necessity  of  thinking,  to  conceive  a  supreme 
intelligence  as  the  ground  and  essence  of  the  Uni- 
versal Whole.  Thus  the  postulation  of  the  Deity  is 
not  only  permissible,  it  is  unavoidable.  Every  mind 
thinks,  and  must  think  of  God  (however  little  con- 
scious it  may  be  of  the  operation  which  it  is  perform- 
ing), whenever  it  thinks  of  anything  as  lying  beyond 
all  human  observation,  or  as  subsisting  in  the  absence 
or  annihilation  of  all  finite  intelligences. 

2.  To  this  conclusion,  which  is  the  crowning  truth 
of  the  ontology,  the  research  has  been  led,  not  by 
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any  purpose  aforethought^  but  simplj  by  the  wind-     prop. 
ing  current  of  the  speculative  reason,  to  whose  guid- 


ance it  had  implicitly  surrendered  itself.  That  cur-  fwJd  to  uii! 
rent  has  carried  the  system,  nolens  volens,  to  the  issue 
which  it  has  reached.  It  started  with  no  intention 
of  establishing  this  conclusion,  or  any  conclusion 
which  was  not  forced  upon  it  by  the  insuperable 
necessities  of  thought.  It  has  found  what  it  did 
not  seek ;  and  it  is  conceived  that  this  theistic  con- 
clusion is  all  the  more  to  be  depended  upon  on  that 
very  account,  inasmuch  as  the  desire  or  intention  to 
reach  a  particular  inference  is  almost  sure  to  warp 
in  favour  of  that  inference  the  reasoning  by  which  it 
is  supported.  Here  metaphysics  stop;  here  onto- 
logy is  merged  in  Theology.  Philosophy  has  ac- 
complished her  final  work ;  she  has  reached  by  strict 
demonstration  the  central  law  of  all  reason  (the 
necessity,  namely,  of  thinking  an  infinite  and  eternal 
Ego  in  synthesis  with  all  things) ;  and  that  law  she 
lays  down  as  the  basis  of  all  religion. 

3.  Eleventh  Counter-^oposttion. — "  The  universe 
by  itself,  or  out  of  relation  to  all  intelligence,  is,  or  Bi«vtnth 

,  .  counter-pttH 

may  be,  a  necessary  existence."    This  counter-pro-  portion, 
position,  which  is  the  ground  of  all  atheism,  is  effec- 
tually subverted  by  the  proposition  which  is  the 
ground  of  all  Theism  ;   but  the  atheistic  position 
could  not  have  been  demonstratively  turned,  had 

the  universe  by  itself  (objects  per  se)  not  been  re- 

2  K 
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PROP,    duced  to  the  predicament  of  the  oontndictoTy— 


hence  the  infinite  importance  of  the  dialectical  ope- 
ration by  which  that  redaction  is  efiected. 

8UMMABY  AND  CONCLUSION. 

1.  In  proceeding  to  ofhr  a  short  snromary  of 
Tbt  mala     thesc  Institntes,  with  the  view  of  aiding  the  xmpar- 
bowhMtiM  tial  reader  to  form  an  estimate  of  their  scope,  cha- 
f!S!^i^    racter,  and  results,  the  main  question  for  conndera- 
tion  is,  how  far  have  they  redeemed  the  pledges  held 
out  at  tlieir  commencement, — how  far  have  they 
fulfilled  the  requirements  by  which  they  professed 
themselves  bound, — how  far  have  they  executed  the 
work  which  they  took  in  hand  ?  For  it  is  but  reason- 
able that  a  science  should  be  tested  only  in  reference 
to  the  end  which  it  proposes,  and  to  the  means  which 
it  employs,  and  not  in  reference  to  the  vague  ex- 
pectations or  inconsiderate  demands  of  its  students. 
A  man  may  desire  to  learn  astronomy  from  the 
study  of  anatomy ;   but  if  he  does  so,  he  cannot 
fail  to  be  disappointed.      So,  if  a  man  expects  to 
derive  from    metaphysics    information  which    this 
science  does  not  profess  to  impart,  the  mistake  will 
lie  with  the  man,  and  not  with  the  science.    This 
system,  then,   claims  the  privilege  of  being  tried 
only  by  the  standard  which  itself  has  set  up,  and 
of  being  called  to  an  account  only  for  the  work 
which  it  undertook  to  execute. 
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2.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  submitted  that  these  In- 
stitutes have  complied  with  the  two  general  requisi-  it  iamb. 

,  .  xuitted  that 

lions  set  forth  in  the  Introduction  (§  2),  as  obiiga-  the  syitem  ii 
tory  on  every  system  which  lays  claim  to  the  title  ^^  *°** 
of  philosophy.  They  are  reaa^**-^  nd  they  are  true. 
They  are  reasoned,  inasmuch  as  their  conclusions 
follow  necessarily  and  inevitably  from  their  initial 
principle ;  and  they  are  true,  inasmuch  as  their  ini- 
tial principle  is  a  necessary  truth  or  law  of  reason. 

3.  But  in  the  second  place,  the  point  most  parti- 
cularly to  be  considered,  as  affecting  the  substance  ThtchM 

,  ,  ,         .  oonstderatiOQ 

of  the  inquiry,  is  this — ^has  the  system  done  the  work  to  be  looked 

,  "^^  ^  to  In  efOmet- 

which  it  undertook  to  do?  It  undertook  to  correct  ;n«thevi- 
the  contradictory  inadvertencies  incident  to  popular 
opinion,  and  the  deliberate  errors  prevalent  in  psy- 
chological science ;  and  in  the  room  of  these  inadver- 
tencies and  errors  to  substitute  necessary  ideas,  or  un- 
questionable truths  of  reason.  This  was  declared  to 
be  the  business,  and  the  only  business,  of  philosophy, 
(see  Introduction,  §  §  44,  45).  How,  then,  has  the 
system  acquitted  itself  in  respect  to  that  engagement? 

4.  This  question  will  be  best  answered  if  we  take 

a  survey  of  the  system  rather  in  its  negative  orn,n^^ij^ 
polemical,  than  in  its  positive  or  constructive,  cha- to  be  attend- 
racter.     The  object  of  philosophy  is  twofold — to  pioiy. 
correct  error,  and  to  establish  truth.     Hence,  either 
aim  may  be  made  the  more  prominent.    In  pro- 
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pounding  the  system,  it  was  right  to  lay  most  stress 
on  the  positive  establishment  of  truth,  and  to  be 
more  solicitous  about  building  up  the  propositions 
than  about  overthrowing  the  counter-propositions. 
But  now,  in  reviewing  the  system,  it  will  be  proper 
to  reverse  this  order,  and  to  attend  more  to  the  errors 
which  the  system  corrects  than  to  the  truth  which  it 
substantiates.  The  counter-propositions  shall  now 
be  made  to  take  the  lead, — those  set  forth  in  the  epis- 
temology  being,  of  course,  the  first  to  be  surveyed. 

5.  Looking  at  the  system  from  this  point  of  view, 
Tfie  first  step  *^®  reader  will  remark  that  the  first  step  which  the 
Tyatom  tfkea  Institutes  take,  is  the  ascertainment  of  the  subjects 
live  or  pole-  or  topics  in  reference  to  which  natural  thinking  and 
^-            psychology  are  at  fault.     These  general  topics  are — 

first,  Knowing  and  the  Known;  secondly.  Ignorance; 
and,  thirdly,  Being.  These  themes  are  all-compre- 
hensive :  every  truth  and  every  error  which  any 
intellect  can  harbour,  must  find  a  place  under  one  or 
other  of  these  heads ;  and  these,  accordingly,  are  the 
departments  into  which  philosophy  is  divided,  inas- 
much as  these  are  the  provinces  where  error  has  to 
be  uprooted,  and  truth  planted. 

6.  These  three  heads  having  been  laid  down  as 
The  next  step  the  ffcncral  topics  in  reference  to  which  error  and 

which  the  ... 

ITiun^."  contradiction  prevail,  the  system  then  proceeds  to 

ml^'ctow-  search  out  these  errors  and  contradictions,  and  to 

deal  with  them  separately  and  in  detail — the  first 
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aim  of  the  inquity,  when  it  descends  to  these  spe- 
(^alties,  being  to  briag  to  ligbt  the  leading  or  capi- 
tal contradiction  out  of  which  all  the  others  pro- 
ceed. 

7.  The  fundamental  error  of  nataral  or  ordiaary 
thinking  is  found  by  the  system  to  consist  in  an  nHoottai 
oversight  of  the  primary  law  or  condition  of  all  ""J^^^— 
knowledge.  Natural  thinking  overtooks  the  neces-  ^fl^ 
sity  to  which  all  intelligence  is  subject  in  the  ocqui-  ™™" 
sition  of  knowledge — the  necessity,  oamely,  of  appre- 
hending itself  along  with  whatever  it  apprehends. 
This  oversight  is  equivalent  to  a  denial,  and,  tested 
by  the  criterion  of  necessary  trnth,  it  amounts  to  a 
contradiction.  It  is  tantamount  to  the  assertion  that 
a  thing  is  not  what  it  is — that  "  A  is  not  A."  Be- 
cause, in  asserting  that  knowledge  can  take  place 
without  its  essential  condition  being  complied  with, 
it  affirms  that  knowledge  can  be,  without  being 
knowledge,  (see  Introduction,  §  28).  This  contra- 
diction, which  is  largely  countenanced,  if  not  formally 
ratified,  by  psychology,  is  the  parent,  proximately  or 
remotely,  of  all  the  other  contradictions  which  are 
corrected  in  the  coarse  of  the  system.  It  is  em- 
bodied in  Counter-proposition  I.,  and  subverted  by 
the  corresponding  proportion  —  the  fundamental 
article  of  the  Institutes.  The  subject  must  not  only 
Icnow^  but  must  he  known  along  with,  all  that  comes 
before  it.  This  single  principle  reforms  the  whole 
character  of  human  thought     Its  affirmation  is  the 
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g^ondwork  of  all  the  truths  which  the  sjstem  sab- 
seqaentlj  advances :  its  denial  is  the  mother  of  all 
the  errors  which  the  system  subsequently  over^ 
throws. 

8.  The  contradictory  inadvertency  in  regard  to 
nMawond    the  primary  law  of  knowledfi:e  leads  directly  to  a 

soQtradictiaa  .  .  . 

ji^ttcor-  contradictory  inadvertency  in  regard  to  the  ohjedtoi 
knowledge.  This  latter  contradiction  obtwis  ex- 
pression in  the  second  counters-proposition^  which 
asserts  that  objects  can  be  known  without  a  subject 
or  self  being  known  along  with  them.  Proposition 
II.,  which  is  an  immediate  offshoot  from  Proposition 
I.,  corrects  this  error,  and  replaces  it  by  a  necessary 
truth  of  reason. 

9.  The  next  contradiction  which  the  system  cor- 
iie  third      rects  is  the  supposition  that  the  unit  or  minimum  of 

untradiction  ,   ,  ,  •nit 

rhichitcor-  cogDitiou  cau,  in  any  case,  consist  of  less  than  an 

ecu.  

objective  part  and  a  subjective  part.  Psychology 
holds  that  the  objective  part  of  a  cognition  can  be 
known  by  itself,  and  that  the  subjective  part  of  a 
cognition  can  be  known  by  itself;  or,  at  any  rate, 
that  each  of  them  is  a  unit  or  minimum  of  knowledge. 
Proposition  III.  corrects  this  contradiction  (which  is 
merely  a  more  explicit  form  of  Counter-proposition 
11.) ,  by  showing  that  the  two  parts,  objective  and 
subjective  together^  are  required  to  make  up  the  unit 
or  minimum  of  cognition,  and  that  each  factor  by 
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itself  IS  necessarily  less  than  can  be  known  by  any 
intelligence. 

10.  Counter-propositions  IV.  and  V.  express  con- 
tradictions which  are  merely  more  special  examples  The  fourth 
of  those  which  have  eone  before.     Natural  thinkinc:  tndicuoni 

^  ^  ^  which  it  cor- 

advocates  our  knowledge  of  material  things  per  «e,  "^^^ 
and  psychology^  if  it  abandons  this  position,  contends, 
at  any  rate,  for  our  knowledge  of  certain  material 
qualities  per  se.  This  contradiction  is  one  which  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  point  out  and  correct, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  the  basis  of  materialism — a  system 
which,  if  it  could  be  substantiated,  and  an  independ- 
ent existence  accorded  to  material  things,  would  ex- 
tinguish all  the  brightest  hopes  and  loftiest  aspirations 
of  our  nature.  The  counter-propositions,  however, 
in  which  these  errors  are  embodied,  are  effectually 
subyerted  by  Propositions  IV.  and  V.,  by  which 
matter  per  se  and  the  material  qualities  per  se  are 
reduced  to  the  contradictory  or  absurd. 

11.  At  this  place  it  b  proper  to  remark  that, 
although  a  close  connection  subsists  among  all  thenMpropod- 
propositions  on  the  one  hand,  and  aU  the  counter-  eoantmr-pro. 
propositions  on  the  other  hand,  still  there  is  a  stricter  n^togronpt. 
affinity  among  some  of  them  than  among  others. 

They  fall  naturally  into  groups;  and  the  system 
has  periodical  restmg-placea  where  it  pauses  for  a 
moment,  and  from  whence  it  again  flows  forward 
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with  an  aocemon  of  streng^.  One  of  these  peum 
ocean  at  the  end  of  Proposition  V.  The  first  five 
propositions,  and  their  corresponding  coonter^propo- 
sitions,  are  to  be  regarded  as  fonning  a  group  or 
family  which,  although  closely  related  to  those 
which  follow,  are  still  more  doselj  related  among 
themselves.  The  groaps  into  which  the  subsequent 
propositions  and  counter-propositions  fall  shall  be 
indicated  as  we  proceed. 

12.  The  error  brought  to  light  in  Counter-propo- 
bt  siith  sition  VI.  is  the  supposition  that  the  knowledge  of 
wchtu  particular  things  can  precede  the  knowledge  of  uni- 
"»*^       versals,  or  rather  of  a  universal  (the  me).     If  this 

counter-proposition  were  true,  the  refutation  of  the 
preceding  counter-propositions  would,  of  course,  go 
for  nothing,  and  materialism  would  be  triumphant. 
The  corrective  proposition,  however,  proves  that 
there  must  be  a  universal  or  common,  as  well  as  a 
particular  or  peculiar,  ingredient  in  every  cognition  ; 
and  that,  consequently,  we  can  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  particular  prior  to  our  knowledge  of  the  univer- 
sal. This  proposition  is  very  important,  on  account 
of  the  historical  notices  connected  with  it,  and  the 
psychological  fallacies  (Realism,  Conceptualism,  and 
Nominalism)  which  it  demolishes. 

13.  The  next  contradiction  involved  in  natural 
thinking,  and  countenanced  by  psychology,  is  the 
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noUon  that  the  ego,  or  oneself,  is,  or  maj  be,  a  special 
or  parttcnlar  object  of  cognition,  just  as  material  v  ..mbi 
things  are  supposed  to  be  special  or  particular  objects  'ii^  h  ««- 
of  cognition.  Proposition  YII.  corrects  this  error  hj 
showing  that  the  ego  can  be  known  only  as  the 
common  or  universal  element  in  every  cognition, 
just  as  matter  is  known  as  the  particular  or  peculiar 
element  of  some  cognitions. 

14.  Counter-propoaition  VIII.   declares  that  the 

ego,    or    mind,   may  possibly    be    known    to    be  Th**via 
material.     This  affirmation  in  proved  to  be  contra- "^1*11  cor- 
dictory  by  the  corresponding   proposition,   which 
derives  its  data  of  proof  from  Propositions  TI.  and 
VII.     These  three  Propoaitiona  (VL  VII.  VIII.)  ' 
form  a  distinct  group,  and  might  be  studied  with 
advantage  even  out  of  their  relation  to  the  system, 
as  affording  the  only  argnment  by  which  the  mate- 
riality of  the  mind  can  be  disproved,  and  its  immate- 
riality put  upon  a  right  and  intelligible  footing. 

15.  Tbe   ninth   contradiction  which   the  system 
corrects  ia  found  in  tbe  assertion  that  the  ego  orThtninui 
mind  is  knowable  per  «,  or  in  a  state  of  pure  inde-  j^"™- 
terminatioo.     Proposition  IX.  gives  expression  to 

the  true  doctrine  on  this  point. 

16.  The  contradiction  embodied  in  Counter-propo- 
sition X.  is  one  which  called  for  correction,  more  im- 
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peratiyelj,  perfaapSy  tliaii  anj  other  error  wludi 
these  Institutes  ha¥e  brought  to  light  and  refuted. 
wuditteor.  The  doctrine  that  the  senses  hj  themselves  arSi  to 
some  extent,  faculties  of  cognition^  and  not  mere 
capacities  of  nonsense,  has  operated  more  fatally  on 
the  cause  of  speculative  truth,  and  has  retarded  the 
progress  of  philosophy  more  efiectuallj,  than  any 
other  blunder  presented  in  the  manifold  aberrations  of 
psychology.  This  doctrine  is  proved  to  be  contra- 
dictory by  Proposition  X.,  and  expunged,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,for  ever  from  the  pagesof  metaphysical  science. 

17-  At  Proposition  XL  the  system  takes  a  fresh 
Theeierenth,  Start, — puts  forth  a  ncw  articulatiou.     Hitherto  the 

twelfth,  and  *  ,.     ,  . 

thirteenth  svstem  has  controverted  the  contradictions  incident 
to  popular  knowledge  ;  now  it  controverts  the  contra- 
dictions incident  to  popular  thinking^  laying  down 
the  distinction  between  knowing  and  thinking,  pre- 
sentation and  representation,  which  is  described  in 
p.  285.  The  three  contradictions  embodied  in 
Counter-propositions  XI.  XII.  XIII.,  and  corrected 
by  the  corresponding  propositions,  are  introduced 
lest  the  student  should  suppose  that  thought  is  com- 
petent to  perform  what  knowledge  is  inadequate  to 
overtake.  This  opinion  is  loosely  entertained  by 
ordinary  thinking,  and  formally  adopted  by  psycho- 
logy ;  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  to  controvert  it 
expressly.  This  refutation  is  effected  by  Proposi- 
tions XL  XII.  XIIL,  which  form  one  group  orfamily. 
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18.  The  contradictions  which  prevail  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "  the  phenomenal  and  the  substantial  in  cog-  timm 
nition,"  "  the  relative  and  the  absolute  in  cognition  "  ^5^ 
^-errors  which  originate  wholly,  although  remotely,  in  '*"*■ 
the  fandamental  contradiction  expressed  in  Counter- 
propoutton  I.,  and  which  enjoy  the  special  advocacy 

of  psychology — are  corrected  in  PropositioDs  XIV. 
XV.  XVL  XVII.  XVilL  XIX.  XX.  XXI. 
And  Proposition  XXII.,  with  which  the  epistem- 
ology  concludes,  has  for  its  object  the  separation  of 
the  necessary  laws  (to  which  expression  is  given  in 
the  twenty-one  preceding  propositions)  from  the  con- 
tingent laws  of  cognition.  The  main  pnrpoae  of 
Proposition  XXII.  is  to  show  that  the  Absolute  in 
our  cognition  is  not,  of  necessity,  the  Absolute  in  all 
cognition,  except  in  so  far  as  its  essentials  are  con- 
cerned ;  that  is  to  aay,  except  to  this  extent,  that  it 
(the  absolute,  namely,  and  substantial  in  <dl  cogni- 
tion) must  consist  of  these  two  elements — whatever 
their  nature  may  be — a  subject  and  an  object  to- 
gether. So  much,  then,  in  regard  to  the  contradic- 
tions affecting  "  Knowing  and  the  Known,"  which 
the  epistemology  subverts,  and  in  regard  to  the 
truths  which  it  substitutes  in  thetr  room.  The 
popular  and  psychological  errors  in  respect  to 
ignorance  have  next  to  be  passed  under  review. 

19.  The  leading  contradiction  which  the  agnoi- 
ology  corrects  consists  in  the  affirmation,  express  or 
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impKed,  that  there  can  be  an  ignorance  of  that  of 
TtetediBt  which  there  can  be  no  knowledge.  When  tested  by 
J|*2^!J2*^®  criterion  of  necessary  truth,  the  contra^ctoij 
""^  character  of  this  assertion  is  obvious.    It  amoimts 

to  a  denial  that  ignorance  4s  ignorance.  Because 
ignorance  is  a  defect ;  but  no  defect  is  involved  in 
not  knowing  what  is  not  to  be  known  on  any  terms 
by  any  intelligence.  And  therefore  to  affirm  that  a 
nescience  of  the  absolutely  unknowable  is  ignorance, 
is  to  affirm  that  ignorance  is  no  defect;  in  other 
words,  is  to  aflSrm  that  ignorance  is  not  ignorance, — 
is  not  what  it  is.  This  error  is  embodied  in  Counter- 
proposition  III.  of  the  agnoiology,  and  refuted  in  the 
corresponding  proposition,  which  is  the  feeding  truth 
of  this  section  of  the  science. 

20.  The  capital  contradiction  whiich  the  agnoi- 
TtMdwiva.  ology  exposes,  yields  as  its  progeny  the  following 
umtLmm  swarm  of  contradictions:  First,  that  there  can  be 
an  ignorance  of  objects  without  a  subject,  (Counter- 
proposition  IV.) ;  secondly,  that  there  can  be  ignor- 
ance of  material  things  per  «6,  (Counter-proposition 
\\) ;  thirdly,  that  there  can  be  an  ignorance  of  the 
universal  without  the  particular,  and  of  the  parti- 
cular without  the  universal,  (Counter-proposition 
VL);  and,  fourthly,  that  there  can  be  an  ignor- 
ance o(  the  ego  per  se^  or  of  the  subject  without  any 
object,  ^Counter-proposition  VII.)  Each  of  these 
MX'i\)i'ti  is  articulately  refuted  by  its  appropriate  pro- 
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position  on  the  general  ground  that  there  can  be  no 
ignorance  of  that  which  is  absoiately  anknowable. 

21.  The  concluding  contradiction  which  the  agnoi- 

ology  despatches,  consists  in  the  denial  that  object  The  eondud. 
plus  a  subject  is  the  only  possible  object  of  ignorance.  SStkn 
This  denial  is  expressed  in  Counter-proposition  VIII. ;  »c«^ 
and  in  opposition  to  it,  the  corrective  proposition 
proves  that  this  synthesis  is  the  only  thing  of  which 
there  can  be  any  ignorance,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the 
only  thing  of  which  there  can  be  any  knowledge. 
It  shows  that  nothing  but   this  synthesis  can  be 
ignored,  because  nothing  but  this  synthesis  can  be 
known.    The  contradictions  corrected  in  the  ontology 
have  now  to  be  considered. 

22.  Natural  thinking  has  an  ontology  of  its  own. 

It  asserts  the  absolute  existence  of  material  things  Th*  opinionfl 
per  acj  if  not,  also,  the  absolute  existence  of  imma-  b"  natuni 
terial  minds  per  se.     Psychology  is  less  consistent,  to  some  ex- 
At  times  it  makes  common   cause  with  ordinary  2^^2S?j;JJ' 
thinking,  and  adopts  and  confirms  "  the  science  of  ^"^"••'* 
Being,"  which  it  receives  at  the  hands,  and  on  the 
authority,  of  popular  belief.     It  contends  for  the 
absolute  existence  of  matter  by  itself,  and  of  mind 
by  itself.   Then  again  it  vacillates,  and  declares  that 
there  can  be  no  science  of  that  which  absolutely 
exists — grounding  its  denial  on  our  alleged  ignor- 
ance of  "  Being  in  itself." 
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80.  Its  importance  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
.■adiKi-  considerationi  that,  when  rightly  coltiyated|  it  deab 
jug^  only  with  necessary  and  demonstrated  tratha  Its 
conclusions  are  not  optional  opinions,  to  be  embraced 
or  not  as  people  please :  they  are  insoperable  neces- 
sities of  thinking,  to  understand  which  is  to  assent 
to  them.  Truth  grounded  on  mere  probable  evi- 
dence is  ever  obnoxious  to  vidssitude ;  its  acceptance 
or  rejection  is  determined  by  the  humours  or  idio- 
syncrasies of  individual  minds ;  it  comes  home  to  us 
more  forcibly  at  one  time  than  at  another.  It  varies 
with  the  variations  of  our  feelings  and  our  partiaK- 
ties.  But  the  demonstrated  truths  of  philosophy 
stand  exempt  from  all  these  disturbing  influences. 
They  enlist  in  their  favour  neither  wishes  nor  de- 
sires. They  appeal  not  to  the  feelings  of  men,  but 
simply  to  their  catholic  reason.  The  mind  may  fall 
away  from  them;  but  they  can  never  fall  away. 
Human  passion  cannot  obscure  them ;  human  weak- 
ness cannot  infect  them ;  but,  when  once  established, 
they  enjoy  for  ever  an  immunity  from  all  those  mu- 
tations to  which  the  truths  of  mere  contingency  are 
exposed. 


THE  END. 
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